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SERIAL NOVELS OF POWER AND PURPOSE 


CHILDREN OF DIVORCE—The most 
dramatic novel ever written by the author . Owen J ohnson 
of “The Salamander.” (With sis). Mlustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


WE LIVE BUT ONCE—A powerful novel Rudert Hughes 
of a love that was ruthless. (With résumé). Illustrated by Will Foster 


SHORT STORIES OF SPARKLE AND THRILL 


TUP—tThe distinguished author of “Black MSs 
Pawl” is at his best in this fine story. Ben {Ames Williams 


VAMP TILL READY—An absorbing story 
of wild youth and the city’s allure. - M 4 Synon 


THE GREEN FACE—Dexter Drake, de- Elsa Barker 
tective extraordinary, solves a strange case. Ilustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


A LOVER—A notably quaint, human and : 
unusual story. Richard Connell 
Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


MUDDYFOOTS—The joyous tale of a rT 
W. ALL ACE darky whose affairs were in a jam. ufitthur K. Akers 


WIN FOR NEW ENGLAND, HOME AND . 
IR GLORY—The story of a gallant exile. J ames Francis Dwyer 


The distinguished author THE CAVE OF THE FALCON—Where- S amu el S cou ille Jr 
f “Mated,” one of this in an adventurer is fed by two hawks. Illustrated by Charles Sarka 


magazine’s outstanding BONANZA —The te chronicle of certain Hugh Wiley 
novels, has written for stranis events im California. Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


te net number a try | THE LITTLE BLUE MANS—Th et Ben Hecht 
filled with the spirit of Illustrated by J. W. Collins 


epring, that season so THE REAL SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 


specially expressive of ! 
youth. It will serve de- YOUR LIFE-LINE—An illuminating essay Angelo Patri 
by « noted humanitarian. Decoration by Franklin Booth 


liciously to introduce one cmeiiiams Gunmen i 
THE WER — Attractive 
of the best numbers of verses by our most popular poet. Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by Frederick J. Garner 


The Red Book Magazine DENTISTS—There's a lot of thought in this 
ever published. Its amus- common-sense editorial. Bruce Barton 


ingly apt title is: THE MORAL REVOLT—A famous jurist Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
discusses the creation of a new moral code. tec i Riemann 


“A WEEK FROM IS THERE NOTHING BUT MONEY Mrs. Philip Lydig 


9 IN AMERICA?—Revelatio~s of the fash- 
WEDNESD AY ionable world by a noted society woman. Wich Illustrations 


COVER DESIGN—Painted from life. Edna Crompton 
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(8) Forecasting — 
tomorrow’s trend as surely as the first 
Chrysler initiated mar Ss VO ie 


N the light of past Chrysler achieve- 
ments it is easy to appreciate the full 
significance of thenew, finer Chrysler “70”. 


It is easy to understand how its distinctive 
style and smartness—and its new low 
prices—forecast a fresh vogue in motoring 
even more emphatically than did the first 
Chrysler of three years ago. 





long life, proved by 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of owners, 
this new eye-com- 
pelling beauty and 
alluring luxury 
and comfort, leave 
today’s trend as 
far behind as its 








Newer, more exquisitely graceful bodies 

—newer, more distinctive silhouette with 
military front and cadet visor—newer lowness 
of design, with smaller wheels—newer luxury 
of comfort—newer, greater riding ease—newer 
richness of upholstery—newer perfection of 
appointment—newer refinements in controls 
and lighting, with a lock conveniently placed 
on the dash,—newer, more attractive color 
blendings far in advance of current harmonies. 


Joined to Chrysler’s characteristic speed and 
pickup, unvarying dependability and enduring 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, 


older self advanced 

beyond the styles of three years ago. 
Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton $1495; Two-passenger 
Roadster (with Rumble Seat ) $1495; Brougham 
$1525; Two-passenger Coupe (with Rumble Seat ) 
$1545; Royal Sedan $1595; Two-passenger Convert- 
ible Cabriolet (with Rumble Seat) $1745; Crown 
Sedan $1795. 

All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 

All Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience 


of time payments. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


THE NEW nol 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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eA ‘Uital Investment 


By H. C. BECKMAN 
President, New York Section, Camp Directors’ Association. 


ie a HE purpose of the summer camp is to inculcate in individual boys 
and girls that spirit of honesty, purity, unselfishness, love, alertness, 
determination and courage which is the foundation for all that is big and 
fine in American life and character; and more than this the summer camp 
aims to help boys and girls cultivate the ability to act spontaneously in 
the right, and by doing this to contribute definitely to the creation of a 
better world.” 

The foregoing paragraph was written by a counselor who spent several 
summers in a large boys’ camp in the East. To some the statement may 
sound idealistic, but if examined closely we will find in it the essence of 
real truth and a conception of some of the practical things the summer 
camps of America are accomplishing. 

It has been stated that in no other educational institution do we find 
the opportunity to live together so happily as we do in the summer camp. 
The whole environment and program and naturalness of living all contrib- 
ute to an atmosphere which brings about in a perfectly normal way the 
development of the finer characteristics in the lives of boys and girls. The 
method is different from that of the school in that it is freer and less 
restrictive and with more opportunity for self-expression. The associa- 
tions of the counselor and the child, living together in a happy, carefree 
and helpful community, the camp program with its opportunity for initia- 
tive and work and play, the frequent helpful talks between the counselor 
and the camper, the appeal of the outdoors, and the charm of Nature, all 
these and more call to the soul of the child to live better and to aspire to 
the noble and finer things. 

The parents who send their child to a summer camp make an investment 
that is of vital importance in the development of the boy or girl. If the 
summer camp is conducted on a right basis with thoughtful and trained 
leadership, then the parents may look for dividends in the habits and 
customs of the child that will clearly indicate the purpose of the camp 
has been achieved. 

The boys’ and girls’ camps of America are an established institution. 
They have proven their worth and are recognized as definitely and vitally 
contributing to the educational life of the country. It is our hope that 
the movement may grow so that every boy and girl, regardless of posi- 
tion, financial or otherwise, may have the opportunity to live in a summer 
camp and thereby grow into more useful and finer citizenship. 


WO Shem, 


For School and Camp Information write The Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 
33 West g2nd Street, New York City 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











NEW ENGLAND STATES 




















The woodsy life of the old-time scouts on a reg- 
ular Robinson Crusoe Island in Lake Winnepesaukee, 
N. H. Sailing and Crew, Golf instruction, Aquaplan- 
ing. Fishing. No extras. Booklet. 


L. D. Roys, 42 Bowdoin St., a Mass. 





A JPENNESSEEWASSEE 


MMAINE:CAMP-FOR-BOYS 


_ 
TO Sp Fgh v4 
Ds eee Pe ey 


ott Lol 4A eR an) "i 

AllWater & Field Sports 

John Shaw French,PhD-Direcfor, 
Write Sor Lhooklet. Norway Me 





CAMP KINEO| 


Harrison, Maine 


25th Year 


Record of no accidents or severe 
iliness. Enrollment limited to 85. For book- 


let address 
GEORGE YAPLE, Director, Harrison, Me. or Detroit, Mich. 








WAUKEELA CAMP for GIRLS 
Conway, N. H. 


All land and water spo: 


groups. Booklet on request. 
Miss Frances A. Davis, Director 
Province Lake New Hampshire 


WYODA “ ‘i. 


Camp for 35 Giris, ~ h, wena or- 


























~ CAMP WINNECOOK 


On Lake Winnecook, Un Me. In beautiful, high, 
on-shore grove. Activities cm delight every real boy— 
riding. riflery, Ls — water sports. Counselor for 5 
boys. Pith year. Booklet 

HERBERT RAND, 4 —— Road, Salem, Mass. 


For Boys 
6-15 


jouth College. All goats. 
ctpeback” riding riding. focciaiizing in L man- 
seat food and care. and care. ~ 2 > limited. 


C. Callard134 Crescent Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


—_ KNOLL} ‘OSSIPEE 
FoR GIRLS | 


FoR BOYS 
On Separate Lakes near Conway, White Mts., N. H. 
facilities for: Riding Overnight | Mountain and Water 
comms Sailing . Music, Dramatics, Woodcraft, Na- 
ture Lore. Location and ¢ Ideal. 
Circulars and Photos on request to 
Mr. or Mrs. J.C. Bucher, BoxR, Peekskill, New York 


THE WAVUS CAMPS, Jefferson, Me. 
On Damariscotta Lake. Completely equipped. Cultural, 
Christian. Featuring Aquatics, Riding, Fencing, Manual 
Arts. Nature Lore. For illustrated catalogues of Dama- 
riscotta for Boys, Wawanock for Girls, address, 

Mr. or Mrs. D. E. Andrews, Jefferson, Me. 


WAPELLO Maine spruces, salt water bath- 
ing, cruises, pioneering, wood- 
craft, athletics, etc. on the 100 acre island camp site 
near Friendship. Established 1893. Limited to 60 Chris- 
tian boys 8 to 17. Booklet on request. 

GLENN A. STOKES 























424 Berwick St. Orange, WN. J N. J. 


MAST COVE CAMP. eit, me. 


Children 4 to 14. Small family group. Experienced, 
sympathetic care, under the personal supervision of the 
directors. Salt water bathing. Mr, and Mrs. Stan- 
wood Cobb, Directors of Chevy Chase Country School, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


The ——* Camp 
BACKWARD. “CHILDREN 


On the Maine Coast near Rockland. Life 
in the open, with Swimming, Canoeing, 
Motor Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other 
Water Sports. Horseback Riding, Motoring 
and Tennis. 

Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers 
and Nurses give individual attention to the 
needs of each child. 

ea and Trained Nurse always 
ca Under same direction as 
| Rs School near Philadelphia, 








Illustrated Booklet on Request. 
DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M. D. and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box F. Haddonfield, New Jersey 








PASSAGASSAWAUKEAG 


oo for Boys, anny: In the Maine Woods 
On Lake Passagassawaukeag, near Belfast. 
tt splendid! ipped camps for bo: 
ee L - lake > with ounay beach. Horse oraeba B Tigige. mous ncibor. 
wimmi cancei mn ‘ 
. lodges, manual fon 'Tifle range, tutori: age 
groups. 9 fee, no —— Camp Pay: ab sock for Chita same 
Management, entirely separa’ conv. 4 
catalog address ain 5: 


R. B. Dickey Brooks, Maine 














Strong camp council of pacer men. 









































For Girls. Belgrade Lakes, Maine. Twenty-first Season. 
Booklet. Miss Hortense Hersom, 46 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CAMP |PASSUMPSIC ith Season 

For Boys. 7 9038 3 A. Ww wicraft, Campcratt 

ora i Y ears ve lines. SIU modern 
200 acres. references. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Starry, Plainfield, N. J. 


OWL EAD CAMP 


we boys ate to 18 years. 
A Camp ba ~ is Ditterent Rate $250. No extraa. 


_ x in Horsemanship. 
Write to Ye, F. B. Edwards, Northfield, Vt. 


*“GLENBROOKE’”’ 
A Camp for 60 Boys 

On Lake Memphremagog, near Newport, Vt. Riding. 
Canoe Trips. Expert Cooshing in All Sports. Camp 
open June 23 to September 15. Fee reasonable. Booklet 
H. R. Dane, 1604 Pennsylvania Avenue, Detroit, Michi 
CAMP WAGANAKI for Boys ™ 42\¢s#* 
This camp has a distinctive group spirit which has de- 


veloped thru years of strong leadership and an unusual 
43 boys. 


wr. & M ’ 
1142 Thornton Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


CAMP NAGARDA uA. Sikine 


Where Home and Camp Are One 
bored: taaadee ahh eed Nopetetas. so Secene eee MXP 


of 
Primary | Supervisor Public Schools, 116 N- Allen St... Aibeny, Wa 


CAMP BAY STATE, TILTON, N.H. 


Forboys9-18. Trips toall points of interest in the White Mts. 

and Lakes in N. H. featured. Sports. Woodcraft Circle. 

Rifte Range. Nature- —- ay boy leogms to swim. 

8 weeks. Write for book) Mr. and Mrs, T. F. Ballam, 
28 Peirce St, “Arlington Hts., Mass. 


























H. 

Selected ye 
Many with us 
4th 


CampM kes 
amp MiaranacooK"™; = 
of the best equipped camps in America. Carefully pienned daily 
program. All sports. Canoe and tri 
WILD-CROFT On Sebago 
No. Windham, Maine. For BOYS 5 to 17. 
‘@ ties. Ponies, Horses. Free riding instruction 
for each boy nearly every day. Mrgetein trips. Send for 
r. 
L. Freese, 144 Austin St. E., Worcester, Mass. 
POKOMOKE 
A Superior camp for the Superior boy. 
For Booklet, address 
H (Harvard), 
Camp Sokokis for Boys 
Long | ake, Ge tom, Maine 
ele a ee 
Fo Witams 
171 West 12th Stree New York City 
Li 
All field and water sports. ienced counselors. 
Ee Ptone! Squipment. wea jesome food. 
ATTERN, 
CAMP WINAUKEE For Boys 
On Lake Wi k White M i 
predominantly Jewish ; ages 7 to 18. 
since 1920. Fee, §350. Secretary, 
New York, 


Excellent table. yy 
booklet. Wm. H. Morgan, Director, Readfieid, steton 
Four groups—separate worthwhile activi- 
booklet ‘“The Camp Trained Boy.” d Mrs. Stanley 
A Camp for Boys on Sebago Lake, Maine, Ninth Season. 
Handy, A.M. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Westhampton, Richmond, Va. 
Sma!i Camp Cabins 
r Booklet E pttrens Lewis C. 
North Sutton, N. H. Twenty-ninth Season 
R. B. 
Dosss Ferry-on-Hupgon, N. Y. 
Perfect sand beach; fine equipment. 
St., Apt. 62, N.Y. 








CAMP PINNACLE 


Camp of Quality. ith Season. 
Manual Fratning. Nature Study. Woodcraft. 
Prairie Schooner trips. Loch Lyme Cabins 
for Adults. Booklets. Mr. ote | » Thayer, 
Director, Box 1, Lyme, N. 











Over 400 camps have 
Camps open July first. 


remarkable collection of information 
me fully about your boy or girl, 


you want. Address 

















The Children’s Summer 


The problem of a happy summer for both parents and children is to put the chil- 
dren in a good summer camp. Assured of the right environment for your children, 
you are free of all worry, to travel or spend the season at the resorts you most enjoy. 
Camps insure the children’s health, develop character and self-reliance, teach sports, 
sportsmanship and —p | useful accomplishments. 

e 


en visited by the personnel of our Camp Department. 
We also have first-hand information on many others in all parts of the country. 
The best always fill early. Important for you to decide now. 


If you desire expert assistance in selecting a camp 
is at your disposal without charge. Wri 
the location and the kind of camp and activities 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


this really 


for your child, 
Write 














a aaaeineaeeemenntion seen - oe - . Shaina tea mene NE mn! 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St, New York City. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 





CAMP For 


NESHOBE MP 


(On Fairlee Lake), So. Fairlee, Vt. 

an ~The Goma of of spective Bungalows. 

excellent instructor; all 

Uuletion e sborts ~ * —- ‘ond nature work. 

Excellent table. Careful personal — over 
all. Write for Ulustrated P Booklet to 


Mr. and Mrs. E. @. Osgood 


Main St. Bradford, Vt. 





16 No. 








hite Mountain 
Camp for Girls © 








ALOHA CAMPS 


Vergent, Est. 1905. Four separate + Girls 8-13, 
17. water math rid! crafts. 


d a ing, . Club 
— older girls in N. H. ‘or Boys 8-13. Booklets. 


r. and Mrs. E. L. Guliek Brookline, Mass. 


CAMP NAIDNI 


On Lake Dunmore, Vermont, wy lake 
front. Wholesome vacation camp ah giris eo ‘Swim- 
Trail hikes. Season 8 and 10 


COU HNP 
With Land andWwater pork i. 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, 
MIDDLEBURY VaRMOnT 


TEELA-WOOGES CAMPS 


Roxbury, Vermont 
All oom. 300 acres in 
“Extras.” 


No 
ated “Mr. and M 
Bowdoin St., _ Mass. ” "G. oon 8 


CAMP PUKWANA ¢ on a as Me. 


fe Ernghoagnene Active we 
an ip te og TA 


Bay cies a eee 


a Ss 9 
TALL PINES CAMP 
ami tall ines 


For girls. beautiful lake 
near 3 ot. N. H. 
_—> a riding, arts 


Miss Evelina Reaveley. Box R, Elmwood, N. H. 


AMP CARTE 


FOR GIRLS 


























discriminating Jewish girls 8 to 21. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. Aaron L. Richman, Directors. 
Rumney, N. H. 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains: all usual camp ao- 
tivities i Dlustrated catalogue. 
Prof. and Mrs. Arthur E. Winslow, Box 85, Northfield, Vt. 











A RIDING CAMP FOR GIRLS 





IAFALTO) tz 


og 
FO soars & RIDING. 

















= 


Fer Gil; South Cosco, Meine 
"BARTS CAMP 
EGGEMOGGIN CAMP for Girls™*yc"" 
Parmoat Sebo Ai0T 8 St., Washington, D. C. 
Affiiated with Rim” Hod Grose Life Bovine 


Miss Phoebe R. -* a 
The Luther Gulick Camps 
Little Wohelo, 8-13; Sebago Wohelo, 13-18. 
Mrs. Charlotte V. cnet, & — 124 High St.. 
A Distinctive np for, Gite 1-11. Indira oe 
cr sega, pea 
pot cpnscn, season. On salt siding Sree. 
pen $320. Saye. enrolment. a oa 
rincaspanar = ew . tg =! 
‘| Camp Moy-mo-da-yo For Girls 
Pequaket Lake. P.O., Cornish, Maine 
Sei nae al Sa cess beste 
Ss 




















of 
Vacation de Luxe 5350. 


Comet 
LAKE MOREY viding. 18- hole golf. | Select 


Sports. 14th season. Booklet. 
26°F Summer St. Fitchburg, 


yn mp 


Gib 





MOHAWK LODGES 


Huntington, Mass. 
iN THE BERKSHIRES 





ST. ANN’S CAMP  scts 


On beautiful Lake Champlain. 100 acres, 15 miles from 
Catholic Summer School. Land and water sports. Marist 
Brothers. Send for catalogue. Srother Principal, St. 
Ann's Academy, 153 East 76th Street, New York City. 


Camp for Young Men 


ion more informal program for 30 
—— baseball, riding, 


ips, 
Send for Booklet. 
CAMP WASSOOKEAG 

201 W. 13th, 








Lioyd H. Hatch 
Eastford, Conn. 
from N. ; 
CAMP EASTFORD feecSc 
A small camp especially suited to young boys leaving 
home for first camping experience. Catalogue 
James 0. Wood, 516 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


CRYSTAL BEACH 


recast riding.” Swimming,” canoeing 
— — 
Sdern sanitation. 
an & ts, C. "C. MeToman, MeTernan Scheel, Waterbury, Cena. 


MON-O-MOY The Sea Camps for Boys 


EAST BREWSTER, MASS. 




















CAMP WAMPANOAG 


sorem are ies 


irs: Bergrand © Yavtey 242 


oe — a 
Wa tatic 
MOUNTAIN CAMP for GIRLS 
On er a Ashburnh. 
Mass. ns bungalows. 
, aL. “Tavigorating ing air. 
Camp Cowasset 
shore — for "Gir % —FBy viding 
sia instructor. — booklet. Miss eo 
ry Hunt, 22 Pl th Massachusetts. 


CAMP COTUIT 
. Fresh 


ter Te: 

Archery, and field " sports. 

macher, Physical Ls ie Beard’s School. 
Box 924, ie. N. 


ew Rochell 

















| ee KNOLLMERE ¢,50C23" Moss. 


Salt water camp for girls 6-18. Ocean trips, horseback 
riding, water sports, tennis and crafts taught by ex- 
perienced counsellors. Rate $200. Vacation Club older 
girls. Director: Mrs. Albert Sloper, Fairhaven, Mass. 

| on the Coast of Maine. Send for Booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. R. BRANCH 


Healthy, Happy, Salt WaterCamp forGiris 
umm 99 Merrick St. ‘orcester, Mass. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK OE MAGAZINE 33 West 42nd St, New York City. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








One of the Oldest and Best 
in the Adirondacks. 300 acres. 


For 
5 distinct sections, ages 8-18. 


boys, 
80 Counsellors. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





22nd _ season. 
Rate includes 


fares from New York, laundry, hikes and two hours’ 


R. R. 
tutoring daily. 
Dr. C. A. 


oe eS, 


Address 
ANOBINSON, Box R-t, Peekskill, N. Y. 








DAN BEARD 
Woodcraft Camp 


To be a Woodcrafter under the 
personal supervision of the > 
mous wilderness man, Dan Beard. 
- an inspiring event in any real 
boy's life, Ask dad to send for 
bookie On ennsy!vania 
tain lake. 


tiful Pen 
F* on plate of woogeratt 
ht. meet peegeem © 
taught E character 


uild- 
APPLY 93 im Avenue, Flashing, LL, W.¥. 


The Camp of Happy D 
WINNIDAY for Children 
Located at Southampton, Long Island, 
on a fresh-water lake near the sea. 
Fresh and salt water bathing, Canoe- 
ing, Riding, Handicraft, 
Montessori School for the Young. 
Tutoring. Nutrition Expert, Resident 

Nurse, 

An ideal summer home for chil- 

Resident and day members. Send for booklet. 
N. Y. C. Telephone 
Dry Dock 0186 


dren. 
Miss Adeline M. Tipple 





FOREST LAKE CAMP 


An Adirondack camp limited to fifty boys 8 to 18. All 
sports including riding. Camp property of 200 acres and 
complete equipment including sleeping cabins. Tllustrat- 
booklet. Harold L. Confer, 8 Coolidge Place, 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 





BOB-WHITE gsa'sts's 


ASHLAND, MASS. 6% hours from N 
Founded pais, Horseback 

Sera 8. e. a, Box R, Ash 

“Raton C. Hill, Walden 


—_ . 68th, New York a 


CAMP HILL TOP 


3 Hours From New York 
Camp of limited enrollment in the Connecticut hills, 
catering to the needs of boys 6 to_15 years of age. 
Thoughtful and ‘ntelligent care. Home otpembee. 
Story, Director, 156 West 170th St., New York City. 


AMP AKE RoQBIN 
atskill Mts. oodland N. Y. 
Younger boys exclusively. Twenty-third season. Four hours from 
N. Y. Cc. Weedey camp. All activities that appeal to boys. Modern 
of food. Write for booklet. 
H.R. titties New Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoin High School. 


CAMP NIWAUNA 


In the mountains of New Jersey. High 
altitude. Junior and Senior camps. All land and 
water sports. Horseback riding included in fee. 

Lotta Rowe Anthony, Branchville, N. J. 


CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 
On Beautiful Fourth Lake — Adirondacks. Perfect 
location, equipment and staff. All land and water 
sports expertly supervised. Pioneering. 

returning seven seaso 

Jewish Clientele Predominating, | 
for booklet. Sidne rang 
Write for peed West 168th St., N.Y. C 


THE CORNUCOPIA forams. 


ves GIRLS 
from New York City. 














For Girls. 








Dell (aeas 6 to 15) 
salt-water sports, 
PR po ie Ss riding, arts and crafts, nature satenpots, 
dancing, etc. utoring if Frequent pieales. excurs: 

and overnight trips. Nine weahe— —July and Aug 

EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Director, ArcAdiA, Sound Beach, ‘Conn. 


PAUPAC CAMP Tynan, 


A vacation camp for girls in the be beautifal Weems — tains. Va- 
ried activities include water qe rafts, Geneing, 


an 
horseback riding, target ee “Ais activities: cearefuil 
vised. Expe 


rienced councilors. Fee only $200. 
on request. 


M. Blanche Potter, Director, 1637 Monsey Ave. Scranton, Pa. 


THE ONEKA CAMPS 


The Pennsylvania Camps for Girts 
th Poe s Twentieth Season. Three _ separate 
} a Mr. and Mrs, Ernest W. ipple, Directors, 
4501 Cedar Lane, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


ROSE HAVEN 


ears. y enroll your yous 
For 90 Christian /Girle, 5 to 1¢ yer au sched to to meet the exacting 
Season. 8 miles fr: 











fpaulreme’ te, —— 
RENAFLY NeY” Box 17-E. Phone Dumont 





of Renzelver School 
Rhinebeck-on- Hudson 
Hudson. Swim- 

dancing and 
Strict moral 


NATURE CAMP 


On breezy heights overlooking the 
ming, boating, all forms of athletics, 
handcraft. love and tender 


supervision. 
Little Boys. Hazel M. Schryver, Principal 


cara. 





Long Island 
LITTLE BEAR CAMP otscrs dic 
Orange Co., N. Y. 
For boys 6 to 14 years, 76 miles from "4 York City. 
Land and water sports, hikes, woodcraft, beautiful loca- 
tion. Limited enrollment. Individual care and attention. 
Camp mother, Catalog. James Morrow, 13 Miller 
Ave., Caldwell, N. J. 





Peter Pan Camp for Deafened Chil- 
dren ™ n the pins woods at Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I 

A fairy d for 12 deaf children, ingedn all 
land and water sports with experienced teachers of the 
deaf. Every hike a nature lesson. Booklet on nest. 
ROSEMARY OLEARY, 362-79th St., Brooklyn, NEW YORK. 


FIRE PLACE LODGE FOR BOY BOYS 


On Gardiners Bay, East Hampton, L. 
Conducted by physician who makes an aivieal ate 
of each boy’s health requirements. All land and water 


sports. Manual training. 
Roy Gates Perham, M. D., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


CAMP HASWELL 


A Boys’ Camp of merit situated in the Catskills. 
2200 ft. elevation. Experienced leadership, excellent 
food, balanced program. Ages 7-15. Season 2 months. 
Fee $250. Booklet on reques 
Harry H. Haas, 50! West 110th St., New York City. 


CAMP TON-KA-WA 


* Stick Teogher’. ) Limited 07 75 Poze, Aves Ages 7 to 
.1506-ft. eS For Junior and 











er personal on 
Write for Tiueteatod't Boo. 
Box 4606, 


ary Nyenhuis. let. 
WILLIAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


J. H. NYENHUIS, 


The Choice 
of a Camp 


Wholesome outdoor boys and 
girls, men and women, are 
made in Summer Camps, which 
have become important adjuncts 
of our educational system. 

122 good camps are listed in 
this issue. Write to those 
which interdst you. If you re- 
quire further information fill 
out coupon below. We will 
gladly help you select the right 
camp for your boy or girl with- 
out charge. There are good 
and bad camps, so we sent a 
highly qualified observer to vis- 
it hundreds of them. The in- 
formation collected is at your 
service without charge. Ad- 
dress 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOR MAGAZINE 

33 West 42nd Street, New York City 












































Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. J 


Girl pod Ages 8 to 20 

50 acres; 1600 ft. 
Caitede. All camp pon Bee Ig riding. cthletee water- 
sports, piramatics, ete. Good food. b home care high moral 
$8 cohese Hin, a 


, Erie County, New ¥. 
MOUNT POCONO, PA. 
TEGAWITHA IS IDEAL IN EVERY SENSE OF 
THE WORD. Most desirable and attractive location. 
Its Nearness to New York, Philadelphia, and Buffalo 
makes it most accessible. 

It has the most complete and modern equipment for 
all land and water sports of any camp in the country. 

All buildings are equipped with electric light and 
running water. 

The counselors are particularly prepared for the care 
and direction of young girls. A resident physician and 
trained nurse are always in attendance. For descrip- 
tive, illustrated booklet, write 


Miss Mary Angee a i*, Riverside Orive, 
ew Yo & We 


A "Camp for Gir 





Tel.: Cathedral 1272 (After June Ist, Mt. Pocono, Penna.) 


SALT WATER 








back riding, tennis 0 ft. 
Hosscnalie divested oe De ef R. 
Pettit. F and in- 
all outdoor 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
106 Gates Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 





. N.Y. 


3 from 


2 hours 
Phila. 


tom N'Y. WYOMISSIN 


= The Camp for Regular Boys”’ 


tien invited. 4il-inclusive Fee. Catalogue. 
W. R. TRANSUE, North Water Gap, Pa. 


LS aT 
ANTHONY WAYNE Pine coon os 
Pike inty, Pa. 
A Christian Camp for boys, 7 . _ Everything 
delight the heart of the real boy—and his parents. 
Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback riding and wood- 
craft. Member Camp Directors’ Association. 
Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. 


CAMP SHAWNEE -- 


Superbly located on crest 
(FOR BOYS) 


of the Blue Mountains on 
commanding hill. over- 

looking Twin Lakes, Pike Co., Pa. Seventh season. All 

activities. Cabins forsleeping quarters. Resident physician. 

Easy of access from New York and Phila. 

isfies. For catalog, address 541 Pelham Road, Phila. 


OCH-A-WACHNE 


For girits under 14. In the Pocono Mts. Private lake; 
water and field sports. Camp craft. Screened sleeping 
cabins. Ample food. Correct health habits. Rate $150. 
Booklet. Charies J. Prohaska, M. D. Head of Dept., 
Health Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLDE MILLE LODGE 


In Welsh Mts., 45 miles from Phils. 
NOT simply a place to send the boy— BUT planned for the gpzetent. 
mental and moral development of the Yauler Boy, 7 to 
Highest type counselor group. Camp booklet in story a picture 
mailed upon reque 
Dr. R. K. aaeeeD (Owner-director), Upper Darsy, Pa. 


bd One of the 
Camp Gr eenkill Pioneer Camps 
Located in Delaware Water Gap Country 
Season 9 Weeks, ire 8 $110. A high grade Y.M.C.A. 


Camp for Boys i2 hose parents appreciate Christian 
Leadership. Write Ty West 57th St.. New York City 


Camp Nonowantuc 




















-15. bundant copertunitics 
‘or well directed athletics 
Utica, N. Y. 





Kyle Camp, Catskill Mts. 5bs, Sersdise for 
Model Bungalows—no wet a. _ oe. Safe 
bathing. 
vestment of $50 
Boys, Estab. 


-Hudson, N. 
~%4 -4- <a. udson, 





Giris 4-16, 
For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St, New York City. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





SOUTHERN STATES 





Camp Terra Alta TERRA ALTA 


Directed by C Acad Excel- 
lent patronage Splendid equipment. pm and athletic sports. 
Nine hole “‘goofy’’ golf course. Horseback riding. Tutoring 
Rowling and Billiards. Catalog. Lt, Col. T. ~~. ceca E, 
Staunton, Va. After June 9, Terra Alta, W. V. 


CAMP SHA-WA-NO-GI For Boys 
Near HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
Si taafsl eee bean vin ‘nie ‘collewes. ir saddle Terese. 


Him Back T. This S 
Edward N. Smith, MeBulre’ 1 University Schee!, Rich d, Va. 


Season 
Camp Virginia “37 
“In the Heart of the Alleghanies” 

For boys—7 to 17 — 

Catalog upon requ 
Address: 602 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


CAMP KALLAMUCHEE “cxiscreccd, renn. 


Calderwood, Tenn. 
Fo p Cherchee | Indien camp site on river in Ne — Great Smoky 
M ~ Excellent tab Complete sanitary 


Experienced camp 
gg Caretuliy ganized program of = 


oie h 
MoS. Banks, Dept. B, University of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Camp Highland Lake 
oom 


One of America’s 
Grest of Bive Rides ie a Ridge in the Sepphire 


























near Hendersonville. 
For Catalog, Address Georgia yin taemtary Ae College Park ,Ga. 


CAMP SEQUOYA (Girls) 


In Alleghany Mts. On beautiful lake. 
Water sports, Horse back riding, Tennis, Hockey, etc. 
Tutoring —_ All ages. 8 weeks term $190. Ref- 

wired. Catalog of Box E., SULLINS CoLLecE. 
., or Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Bidg. 


Lake Pocahontas Camp for Girls 

Located in the mountains of Southwest Virginia. De- 
lightful climate, pure spring water. Swimming, boating 
and other outdoor — under careful supervision. Ex- 
-ellent table board. dress S. W. Edmondson, M. A., 
Box 301, Glade re Virginia. 


CAMP TAKEDA fs" futn.t2 "322 
In foothills Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Experienced Directors— 
Limited Enrollment. ‘Tend and Water 
eperte. ee — je horses. 
sleeping porches. Season eight weeks. 
Pauline Trimble, Director, Bex 24, Gainesville, Ga. 


CAMP JUNALUSKA 


NALUSKA N. C. 
se snd wate in the South, | In the 


Complete 

















» f the fi 
One of the finest “‘All Around’’ 
Land of the Sky, near Asheville. Ail 


pean fava ¢ yp: eae. Miss iJ. 
og amp for older girls. Sean le 


WESTERN STATES 

















WESTERN STATES 











CAMP THORPE 


Pelican Lake, Wis. 
For Boys—6-18 years 
Swimming, Riding, 
Athletics. Bunga- 
lows. Owns large 
property. Un- 
usual care and 
— supervision. Rea- 
a — sonable rate. For 
inform ation ad- 


i” ad, Lake Forest, Illincis 











MID-WEST HOCKEY 


and Sports Camp 
At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. 
The ideal vacation for all women interested in Land 
Beautiful lake, good food, low 
st. nglish Hockey methods, expert coach- 
Danish gymnastics. —. play’ or rest as you 
wish, Register for one week more, July 20th 


ical Education 








5026 Greenwood Ave. = 28, Chicago, Il. 








Mishike ‘7: 
Camp Mishike ‘7:1. 
A Forestry Camp for Boys 
In the heart of the North Woods, 
Mishi*e, Wis. Forestry under grad- 
uate foresters. Canoeing, exploring, 
marking trails, learning wood lore. 
Every day an adventure. 1700 acres. 
DOCTOR HUGH P. BAKER, Director 
Room 606, 18 E. 41st Street, New York City 














Bryn Afon <5.522 


Private Lake. Trails for Horseback Riding. Craft Stu- 

. Screened Sleeping Bungalows bw hardwood floors. 

Staff of 30 College Women. Tenth Season. Booklet. 

B. Broadbridge, The Paims, 1003 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mich. 


CAMP INTERLOCHEN Girls 


Senior, Middler, Junior divisions. 200 acres. Virgin pine, between 
All land 


two b 








The VALLEY RANCH “rgsbsck tre 


Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies, Big 
Game Country. Christian. Limited, 17th 
Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 


Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
70 East 45th St., New York. 


CAMP KIMOHO For Girls 


In the heart of the glacial region. Horseback trips to 
the Great Divide. Gypsy trips to Estes Park. Swim- 
ming in natural lake. For booklet, dress 

Boulder, Colo. 


Mrs. G. F. R. Currens, M. A. 
“THE TOURING BOYS’ CAMP” 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Visiting 
Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park 
Rodeo at Bellefourche, 8. D. 


All the advantages of a permanent camp plus 
a wonderful Western trip 











Cc. Maran 








‘ful lakes iene 
Affiliated with Paton Hall, ee oe oe Girls. For 
and i d booklet 
Mrs. -y 4 + ——_ , ee Detroit, Mich. 


CAMP MIAMI ,f", 


In great oak woods on Big Miami. Direction Miami Mil 
Inst. All sports that boys love. Competition medals. Radio. 
Tutoring if desired. July 5—Aug. 27. $200. Booklet. 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres. Box R, Germantown, Ohio. 








Kamp Kairphree, f for Girls 


iidien., Grafts, of = 
contact between every girl and 
the Director. Fees Moderate. Booklet on request. 


Mrs. George R. Swain, 713 East University Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


AMP TOSEBO for BOYS 


Portage Lak: 
Hick? ‘healthful location. Ages 6 to 16. _—- 
a Sand beach. All sports. References 
uired. Summer $200. For Catalog: Address 
Box R, TODD SCHOOL, Woodstock, Tl. 








AMP CRYSTAL LAKE 


For Boys. Bungalows. Safe Sand Beach. 
Careful | oversigns. Ages 8 to 16. 8 weeks 
only $200. No Extras. In Michigan, Cata- 
log. Address: Clyde R. Terry, Aledo, Ill 


AIRWOOD.«:... 


Camp for boys Sto 16 yr. 
a U in ake foed — variee 
of couvemee. Riding. For booklet address Mr. & Mrs. N. 
Eder, Ohio Military Institute, College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


CAMP AL-GON-QUIAN 


For the Real American Boy. On Burt Lake, 

Northern Michigan. Ages 8-18. Christian Leader- 

ship. Limited to 100 boys. For literature address 
HERBERT H. Twininc, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


KEE-MO SAH-BEE 


A eer summer camp for boys from eight to fifteen 
years af age with yi ee equipment. Unlimited 
features for boys of Ad 
Lieutenant = William Yeager, 
2624 Huribut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


CAMP PENN LOCH 


of the P loch Mich. For Boys, 6-18 years. 
Between two benatifel f Lakes, adjoining 200 acres of virgin pine. 
Trips, fishing, riding. Nature study, all land and water sports. 
8 weeks—$250. For information and catalogue 

Mr. Willis Pennington, Manager, 160 Tuxedo Ave, Detroit, Mich. 














Mullet Lake 
—— 

















K. Director: 
1351 Wastenaw Ave. Ann Arbor, Michig: 


los Alamos Ranch 


High in the cool Rockies—No Mosquitoes—tiithSeason. 


Can you imagine riding your cow pony over the Ran- 
eer’s trails in the deep mountain Forest with the pack 
mules which carry everything needed for your Camp for 
weeks? Your headquarters a famous big Ranch? Learn- 
ing to ride and pack and make camp as only the West 
knows how? Write for booklet now! I take only 24 
oys. List closes early. A. J. Connell, Director. Los 
Alamos Ranch, Box R, Otowi, New Mexico. 








The VALLEY RANCH ,foyebect rie, 


Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies, Big 
Game Country. Christian. Limited. 6th 
Season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 


Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
eAzyYuvo 70 East 45th St., New York. 


A4 CAMP ‘Saco 


Ideal place in Colorado Rockies for boys @ High on 
age desiring western experience. Best _care. Moder 

equipment. Swimming, 1. riding. Pack train ceise 
to mountain lakes. Inn and Cabins for Adults. Address 








Cc. W. Broomeli, 940 tith St, Boulder, Colo. 





CRANE’S POINT CAMP 


For Girls 5-20. Fenton, Mich. 

Beautiful old estate on point where three waters meet. 
Golf, horseback riding, swimming, aqua planing, all 
water sports. Dramatics, craft work. Illustrated cata- 
logue. Miss Edith L. Crane, Fenton, Mich. 


ULVER SUMMER 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
For boys 10-20. Supervised vacations full of action and 
interest. Catalogs. The Inquiry Dept., Culver, Ind. 








For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 


All studies except English 
elective 
Preparatory finishing 
school. The second 
semester begins Feb- 
ruary 8. New stu- 
dents may be ad- 
mitted at that time. 

Apply now. 
Phone Newton North 0525 
1670 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 





















Year Book on 
Request 









BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior Coliege. Three years’ Coilege Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. 124th year. 





OWARD SEMINARY 


Where New Engiand Treditions Const in the bao s ‘ad 
tion. Outdoor Sports Recreation. 
{ atory, Generel and eo cueenes "E oe ae 
Mr. and Mrs. A) W. Emerson 
30 Howard Street, Wes’ " 








Irsuline Academy, 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such 
mother-care, guidance and protection 
as they would receive in the fondest 
and best regulated home. 


Courses: Elementary, college prepar- 
atory. Music, Secretarial, Horseback, 
Swimming, Athletics. Provides Special 
Vacation Schedule. 


Address URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, MIDDLETON, N. Y. 














FOR 


CUDDER SCHOOL GIRLS 


Day and Boarding New York advant 
HIGH ScHOOL Post GRADUATE COURSES: 
mestic Science; Secretarial and Executive Train- 
ing. Social Welfare and Community Service.. 
Miss R. 8. Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SS3inin g 
School for Girls 


ie pler College Department, Upper and Lower Schools. CLARA 
C. FULLER, Principal, Box 3-K, Ossining-On-Hudson, N. Y 


Che Castle 


Af in OF Mason's School 
for Girls 
__ Box 960 Tarrytown-on- Hudson, New York 














LASELL SEMINARY 


\ school that develops well-trained, healthful and re- 
urceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
jlege Preparatory and Secretarial Ser 

UY M. WINSLOW, PRINCIPA 
40 Woodland Road 


Kebaretele, Mass. 
A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall. 14 on. All sports and 
athletics supervised and the a of the 
pupil. Finest instruction, care and influen 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL éacteréi 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 


Two year Graduate 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston. 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Lowell, Mass. 








Principal, 





A College for Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher-training programs 
based upon foundation of general academic studies. 
2 years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. 


Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean, 27 Garrison St., Boston 
College of Practi of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University. 


THE LOVELAND SCHOOL 


Sist year. (Formerly the Bronson School.) A girls’ 
school where the work is arranged to meet needs of the 
individual as she grows and develops. Nursery age 
through high school. Abbie Loveland Tuller, Ph. D., 
Director, 313 Hope Street, Providence, R. 1. 
Norwalk, os Gone 


HILLSIDE fcr 


45 miles from New York. Bal for 
college entrance examinations. General 
courses. Ly athletics. 

MARGARET R LINGER, A. B. (Waseat) ty 

VIDA HUNT FRANCS. A. B. (Smith) ne. 
A School for 


The Gateway “de 


Offering a one-year tutoring course as well as regular 
college preparatory work. General and special courses. 
Miss Alice E. Reynolds, Principal, St. Ronan Terraee, 
New Haven, Conn. 


HOWEMAROT 

















College Preparation. Varied Outdoor Life. 
Mary L. Marot, Head fh Th 


Conn. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS 





NOBLE SCHOOL 


Boarding School For Girls 6 to 14 
For Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 
White Plains, N.Y. 


For school and camp information address the 


Non-sectarian Country Boarding School. All Grades, 
Junior College, Special Courses, Music, Travel Abroad. 


Eagene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudsoa, N. ¥., Box l03 
MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


< $ ears College, Two Years Finishing, Academic, Sec- 
oar CL Fg etc. Branches: Fifth Ave. N. ¥. City, 
to The d Mother. 


Hishiand Manor 








SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN _ 


- BEAVE ER COLLEGE- 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and 
Junior College Courses for young women, with Degree 
as Diplomas. Teaching Certificates. Athletics. 


Write for BECO 
BE OOD HILL SCHOOL 
Sub-freshman Grade. Affiliated with Beaver College. 
New modern ae completely appointed. College 
Preparatory. Swimming pool, gymnasium. Address 
Beechwood Hill School, Jenkintown, Pa. 














ST. MARY’S HALL Butlineton. New Jersey 


School for Girls, on the banks of the Delaware River. 
Lower, Middle, and Upper School. General Courses. 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation. Approved by 
State Board of Education. 90th year. For catalog 
write the Principal, Sister Edith Constance. 


CEDAR CREST “ 


A college with modern dormitories 
and equipment, attractive subur- 

ban site, congenial campus life. Degree and certificate courses. Lib- 

eral Arts, A.B.; Secretarial Science, B.S.S.; Household Arts, B.S.; 

Music and Expression, A.B. New Di in Reli 

and Social ice. 


Box B, Allentown, Pa. Wm. F. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


College ye and courses. Wildcliff, the 

graduate school. on Gables Ad fre 6-12. All in- 

door and —~ My- activities 4 catalog desired. 
MR. and MRS. H. . his pai] 

Box 1532 Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Thorough college preparation and courses for girls not 
ging to college. Gymnasium, sw ing pool. 
atalog. 

















Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 
For girls. Academic 
and college preparatory. 


enn Hall, Junior Conservatory, 


Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre All 
modern > Moderate rates. For pls om pw ame 
Frank S$. Magill, A. M.. Headmaster, Box 8, Chambersburg, Pa. 








MARY T. MAINE, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 





— The Carmel 
WW schiol for Girls 


- REV Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New 

York. ad L a, College Preparatory and 

General Courses. Moderate rates. 61st year. 
Junior School. erat E- ae . D., President, Box 614, Carmel, #. Y. 


SCOVILLE SCH2°L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School. Facing Central Par! 
Museum. Academic and Advanced Courses. (See ener 
Preparation. Address Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal. 

1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


RAY COURT sccn« School for Girls 


ACCREDITED. scnedhan to N.Y. ©. All usual 
studies. Also: Secretarial, Arts and Crafts. 
Horseback riding. Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 


Muss BearD’s SCHOOL 
A CouNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK 
College Preparation. General Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


DW IGHT SCHOOL 


























7 OR G! GIRLS 
College Preparation. 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. ‘ee — 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. Englewood, New Jersey 





OAK KNOLL £,,,530° 2 
Tue Hoiy CxiLp 

A school for girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. Elementary and college preparatory 
courses, Resident and day pupils. Colleges and fin- 
ishing schools at Rosemont, Pa., Oxford, Rome, Paris, 








Fribourg. Catalogue on request. Summit, New Jersey. 
RDEN sna'encreP Course 
Cou 
ool 


School ir Girls Se 








N. J. 





Anne Evelyn B 











and Paris. Write for 
Tarry dud New York 

Brantwood Fall RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
A_Coun' School for girls in Westchester county. Twente -cight Founded by Mrs. Russell S: Liberal Arts, 
minutes, fr New Yi. York. Cohese ee wunt venetdards. “siz | Work, Household Economics and wowing BA. and 
buildings. 4 - B. S. degrees. Address 


Secretary, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y, 

















A School for a Girl 


We are constantly asked by 
parents and girls to find the 
school best qualified to de- 
velop the individual’s inclina- 
tions and abilities. Some wish 
the most efficient preparation 
for a certain college or ask 
what college. Others seek a 
well rounded education, both 
during high school years and 
after, without conforming to 
rigid college requirements. 
They ask for specialized train- 
ing along one of the many 
lines of endeavor now open to 
women—art, music, dramat- 
ics, lyceum work, costume 
design, nursing, secretarial 
science, kindergarten train- 
ing and domestic science. 

There are schools to fill every need. 
We know them from personal visits 
to the schools in all parts of the 
country. The up-to-date information 


thus collected is at the service of our 
readers without charge. Address 


The Director, Department of Educaion 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 

















Department of Education, THE RED BOOK | MAGAZINE, 3 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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irding 
River. 
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Dakss eTON 


Sep Sees, 1S 
LG. Senacterie, Registrar. Box ° “igadmasige. 


ishoptborpe Manor 


yrnnaaium and 





Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 247, Bethlehem, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL ier" Year 


aaeet a og =i og See: 


Ww. cy ame bits: Wading All Spore, Cate. from Phila.) 


hevy Chase 
National Rnnenaet Seminary 


Riding, one 
J. €. Ament, Ph. D., LL.D., Pres.,Box 1 96, Forest Gien, Md. 


{Mar nga ce 


f, Bom 




















THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited 2-year Normal courses. Phewen 1 Edacation 
and Expression, Fall term opens Sept, 26. Dormitories. 


Catalog. 1409-R Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


GARRISON, EQREST 





Siofere. well quienes. Bn. Gp boy Green Valley near 
Beiciace iseormedinte, eentbek Xe = 3 
Miss Mary Mi Livinaston, Box R, Garrison, Md. 





HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in ome Economics, and 
B.M. in Music. Practical courses in 
9 = Art. 


own and dairy. Cata’ Book 
TOSEPH i. APPLE, LL.D., x at Frederick, Md. 


ROBERTS BEACH SCHOOL For Girls. 


A country school in lovely Baltimore suburb. Offering 
finest care and influences. Individual attention to each 
girl's needs. College preparatory. General course; art, 
music. Supervised athletics. Eurhythmics. Catalog. Ad- 
dress Miss Roberts or Miss Beach, Box 350, Catonsville, Md. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


rea WOMEN. 60 mi rom Washingt 
Dom. Sci., Secretarial, . Kindergarten, 

Physieal Puc Education, Music courses; all leading 
Graduates in demand. Private 

baths. Athletics: CATALOG of Bex R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 

















ANDERSON S22 


Guinge Games. Rate $400. For catalog address the 
Box C South 








ASHLEY HALL 


A girl’s school offering a broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding college preparation, and normal courses in Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Training. Modern equipment. Swim- 
ming Pool. Mild climate. Address Mary V. McBee, 
M.A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


Faitltixs Frall 





For girls. In the Blue Ridge pécuntetne. Coliege Pre- 
4 a year graduate work, special Saddle 
gymnasium. Open-air and indoor pools. 


Catalog. a R. Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


Virginia wens, 





For A leading 0¢ school et } South, Volley, of 
Virginia, jective, ig ie. Muse, Art, 
Expression, tarial, and 
Journalism: Roanoke: Va. 





Southern ae 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory, Seminges. Collegiate. Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Phy. mmerc: year. 

Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 982 Buena Vista, Va. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression. Domestic Science, etc. Ne 
room connecting bath. 
a climate. 100-acre 

W. E. Martin. Ph. D., President, Box 








acre campus with peeutiful lake. 





Stua 





rt Hall, 


Staunton, Virginia. 


1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1927 


Oldest 
beautiful. 
find here 


and refinement coi 


methods. 





school in Virginia—Episcopal, Location healthful and 
General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 
for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture 
wi modern equipment and teaching 

Supervised out-door sports. catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box R 

















HAMILTON COLLEGE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Four years college 
preparatory and two years junior college work for 
young women. Art, music, expression, secretarial 


‘Manch College 


of Bute—en8 Fine Arts. 
h Valley amidst mountains of 





and home economics courses. High dards of 
scholarship and conduct. Outdoor sports and athlet- 
ics. Delightful home life. Unusual cultural advan- 
tages. 

Dept. R., Hamilton College, Lexington, Kentucky 


Virginia. english, Foreign Languages, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decorating, Costume Designing. Swimming pool. 
Gymnasium. Riding and Golf. New buildings and dormi- 
tories. All elective courses. Athletics under supervision. 

Catalog. Address Manch College of Music, College Park, 
Box he Staunton, Va. 











Virginia Intermont College 
For young women. rd year. SS oe. High School 
and Junior Cone. both by Soutien Associa- 
tion. Music, omc, Se al Courses, Ex- 
Ena, Art. Outdoor ym. Private Baths. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Pres | Box 145, Bristol, Virginia 


Martha Washington College for Young Women 
Delightful climate, 2200 feet elevation. 73rd Year. Fully 
accredited Junior College. Strong departments in Music, 
Art, ae ag Domestic Science, Physi 7 a. 
Secretarial New swimming pool. sports. 
Terms $527. = Dc Curtis, President, Box R, ‘abingdons Va. 


GULF PARK 


By-the-sea. For Girls. 4 years high school. 2 years 
college. Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor sports 
all year. Riding. Catalog. Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


social life; location 

tooth i Blue vicina Mca Novas ot of oP Alana Sanaard A oH. course; 
im manic. < domestic ho, ‘physical 

cefcare 31 , boating, borseback 


ridin eae Re  E* Gainceville, Ga. 
OUTHERN COLLE E 


Sonos ete Sees 
storic Tours. Riding Lessons. ie 
Arthur Kyle Davis, 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


WARD-BELMONT 


An accredited Junior College - gate and young wom- 
en. Meets exacting demands of most discriminating 

















patronage Complete a) pointments, — information 
—, e Secretary, mont Heights, Box 4, N 
le, Tenn. 





COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


For te Episcopal. Four 14 High School, two 
years’ College work. Special cou! igh standards. 
Sey healthful. Horseback viding, col golf, swimming. 

tes $600, Cataloe, Address M rnest Cruikshan 


President. Box Columbia, Tenn. 














Starrett School | for Girls, Chiragn 


éerd year. Register 
Academic, College Preparatory and f~ Courses for 
Sch ~ ——. 





ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Com- 
bined 5-year college and nurse-training course. Music, 
Art. Public Speaking, Domestic Science, Secretarial, 
Physical Education. Catalog. Address 

IiMlinois Woman's College, Box D., Jacksonville, tl. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 rs College, 4 years 

Academy. Music, Art, E. ome 75th 
year. Campus 25 acres, Outdoor sports, 10 buildings New 
$40,000 library. Catalog. Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., 
President, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Hl. 


Lindenwood College 


Aseiraed Comeoreatony navantages. 


J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1027, “4 ‘Charies, ‘Mo. 
Junior College 


a 
HARDIN COLLEGE fir Yeuns Wemen 
Affiliated with Chicago University, and fully accredited 
by Oniversity | of Mo. and LN. _ Central Tow = of Colleges. 
Fine home —_ 
athletics. Catalogue. a — Samuel i. Vaughn. Pres., 
Box 124, Mexico, Mo. 


GRAFTON HALL . oo ae + 
for GIRLS Mitic’ at.’ Home ‘Reonomics. Modern 
buildings. Beautiful coy :- ae. 


Catalogue and ae | free ui 
egistrar, Box R. B., Gratton Mall, Fond ‘Set Lac, Wis. 


NATIONALKindergartenCOLLEGE 


‘andElementary 
Preparing women to become lemeatery and Kinder- 
garten teachers. Cultural courses. 2 and 3 year diplo- 
mas, 4-year degree courses. st year. Summer session 
opens June 17th in new college and dormitory buildings. 
Box 92, Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ml. 
































Preparation 
for College 


has become a highly spe- 
cialized branch of educa- 
tion. 

Not all good schools are good 
preparatory schools, and the 
college trained staff of our 
Department of Education will 
be glad to help you make a 
wise choice. 


Please state the age of pupil, 
schooling to date, your reli- 
gious affiliation, the college 
you have in mind, location of 
school desired, and approxi- 
mate amount of tuition. En- 
close stamped return enve- 
lope and address:— 


The Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 

















EL PASO SCHOOL Gm Gime 


eral academic courses. Ac- 


and exercises nearly all year. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Miss Oiga E. Tafel, Prin. Box R, El Paso, Tex. 


Marlborough School f for Girls 


Boarding Day Schoo! ccredited, 
Special n> in Hust French, 
Outdoor life. Riding. 





en woo 
Art, Home Economics, etc. 


Ada S. Blake, A.B. Principal, 5029-R West Third St., Les Angeles, Calif. 
Ciumnuock School FO2 StEts 


Senior High School. Accredited for college entrance. 
School of Expression—preparing for Dpetpensenel carepe. 
Music. Opened Sept. 28. Catalog. Helen A. 

A.M., Director, 5359 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL for GIRLS 


setti 
A ay Le th 











pecial emphasi: iT pr of fi 
Tost colleges. Outdoor sports rougbout the year. Litmited enril 
ment. For oxaates coe Ay Miss Katharine Branson, 
Headmistress ( a s*Toss. roe i 





THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Box 18, La Jolla, Calif. 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation ae Colleges. 

Caroline —_ Cummins, Headm 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, "Board of Trustee. 


EST LAKE 3 Ginus 
cee 


333 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, 























For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 











ES-T E R 


93% YEAR 


W THoROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION For Boys 
for Calalog Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Massochuselts 


The Red Book Magazine 





BORDENTOWN Mitr 
Institute 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 

to study. Ke athletics. 43rd year. Special 
Summer Session. D. Landon, Principal. Drawer 








HA estminster 


Prepares Boys for College 
C per ! and Lower School. Summer and inter Sessions 
OND RicHaRDS McORMOND, (Yale) Head Mas’ 
Simsbury. Cosette 


SUFFIELD 


An endowed school preparing boys for College, Scientific 
School, or business, with athletic program for all, under 
expert direction. Separate Junior Schovl. Rev. Brownell 
Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


_ROXBURY .. 


Type of Boarding School. Sound oe by th 


femnial 8 Motwea. All field, gymnasium and track spo’ 
A. R. SHERIFF, iter CHESHIRE, CONN. 


De Morte SCHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
thorough a instruction, sound training and 
h and Winter sports. Sum- 
mer School, Lawrenee Washburn De Motte, New Canaan, Conn. 


JRVIN G 
SCHOOL for Bo Ss 


Rev. J. M. Furman, L. MH. D., Headmaster, Box 932 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training 
and athletics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake 


location. Catalog Principal 
Box Moh oe, W Co., New York 


NEW YORK IN men CADEMY 


wall-on- 
Boot. c "ele pr ry and 
standards, normal ailitars’ training. C ‘ommercial cou 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


“Saint John’s” 
Military. College preparatory. Thoroughly equipped. Busi- 
ness course. Well-ordered athletics. Catalog. Gen. 
Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 93, Manlius, N. Y. 


COOK ACADEM 


1 in the healthful Finger Lake bd 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 20 col. 
leges. thietics. 53rd year. For catalog address 


PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 


St. Johns Schoo 
ra INING -ON-HUDSON.N.Y 


Prepares s for College and Business. Small classes. Military 
training. vy letics. Separate school for boys under 13. 


For Catalog address: Wittlam Ranney, A. M., Prin. 





1833 1927 

















tohect 




















St B Christian Preparatory 
ony roo hool for Boys 
Small classes, college trained faculty. Prepares for 
leading colleges. Character building. Unusually fine 
equipment in grounds and buildings. All sports. Catalog. 


Address the Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, N, Y 
MILITARY 
EEK SKILL seisaiy 


to colleges without examinations. 
4 mogera —— SF buildings. New Gym 
- Ces er- House 





school for younger 
N.Y. 


and Pool. 3 
boys. For ca 
L “ Ff 


The OHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 re to College age. 

College Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. 

Health and Outdoor life stre . . For catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New York 


ARDSLE HEIGHTS 


COUNTRY 
Just 


SCHOOL 
the right-environment for Boys 6-14. French, 
Athletics. Rate $75 per month. 
Ferry 244. Write for Booklet R, Ardsley, N. Y. 


REPTON SCH@L 


the reguirements Of the 
For boys6tol4. English University Masters. 


prepares for pent college 9 preparatory Lomoote. — 


Pp, Mude 














v. 


DeWitt 


Clinton Hebb erd p nel 


A College Preparatory Country Boarding School. 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
Joba B 8. Hebberd, A. M., Head Master, Newton, Mass. 


OSES BROWN 


A century old school. Strictly College are 
ory Separate Upper and Lower 

Garetully su ised Study and Seiaies. 

L. Ralston Thomas, Principal, Providence, R. 1. 


NEW HAMPTON 


Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Bolldings. 
College Colles “Preperetion. Intensive = 2. — 
hietics 


Junior jm may Re At for Every Boy. 
Frederick Smith, A.M., Box 196, New  *-—- N. HK. 
Emphasis on preparation for 

aminations. 


| PEDDIE So ee 


acres. Athletics for every boy, Six Forms including 
two grammar grades. 62nd year. Summer Session 
July 11-August 27. Box 3-F, Hightstown, N. J 


RUTGE PREPARATORY 


* SCHOOL - 
On Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares 
in any college. Close association of boys and 
teachers ® pleasant dormitory life. All athletics. Catalog. 
William P. Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


FREEHOLD tx SCHOOL 


For boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—inculcates 
obedience, orderliness, self reliance. The school with the 
personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address 

Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 318, Freehold, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses, Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. For catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar. Junior ak 
MAJOR C. M. LORENCE, Suot., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


PENNINGTON 


cadid Fecord im college and fe. = ai 
gym, 60-ft. swimmi pool. 











boys to 











o., D.. Headmaster,’ Box Gon. 


THE DONALDSON SCHOOL 


Episcopal. Twenty-first year. Ideally located in Pa- 
tapsco Hills, near Baltimore. 180 acres, 11 buildings, 
swimming pool, athletics. Graduates enter leading col- 
‘eves on certificate, Boys 12 to > 38 T. N. Densiow, B. A., 


Headmaster, Uichester, Marylan 
pag FS 
commercial wor work of an apace 


t for ¥ 


c Tome Summer C Camp for for r Smaller sive. Set) — 
Peabody 


Stblotice” 
Murray Brush, Ph. D. Port Deposit, Md_ 








iver, betw: 
timore, and ore nnd Phitedeipbia 
Gelless, 





MAPLEWOOD "3,5" 

Year 

An all year home school and camp for mS m 6 to 

15 years. Moderate rates. Individual, } train- 

ing. Good table. All sports, manual training, radio, 

etc. For booklet address C. Shortlidge, A. B., Har- 
vard, Prin., Box 37, Chester Heights, Del. Co., Pa. 


Harrisburg Academy 








a Stheti tic supervi ‘io 
sympathetic s sion. 
Arthur E. Brown, Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ISKIMINETAS School:<v 


Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty 


t teachers. 
iver 
led separate Juni t unde: 
Moderate rate due to aan " “4 
, Headmaster, 





G 
A good place for your boy. Address 
Or. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 842, Sattsburg, Pa. 


CARSONEONG = 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 

& Mili Schon. Sth Pit = College 2 te mountains i 
t an truction. Enjoy- 

ing now its greatest years. x18, a rat Bloomfields Pa. 


The SWAVELY «ris. 


One hour from Washingt y school 
which boys love and - = approve. Sound scholarship. 
Character building. Strong on athletics. Splendid gymnasium. 
Catalog. Box 57-R, MANASSAS, VA. 


Electricity 


Condensed Course in El) 
in one year. Theory a 
struction, installation, testing. 

















Est. 1 atalog. 
Bliss Electric School, 523 Takoma Ave., Washington D.C. 


ectrical Engineering. Complete 
nd practical es a w 


C-28, BORDENTOWN- Ow. THE-DELAWARE, N., J, 
for 


WARTHMORE ,..°%., 


Prepares for all colleges. Fine academic and athletic 
spirit. Strong faculty. Small classes. All athletics. 

and poo! or School for boys 
10 to 13. Catalog. Edward R. Robbins, Head Master, Box 
R, Swarthmore, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


t Philsdelabie. 
Complete eguip Senior ools. 
wh Yale), Meadmasier, Box R » Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


FRANKLING?MARSHALL 


Wholesome Schoo Life’ and Sports ne — J 
a. mt. ee? 1 iat) hore Eropared For pi mine t29 Y 


NAZARE-EHHALL 


my the Boy— First: Health ai and Character! 
Horny ha Separate Junior School. ~y oe) oe Ber Cntatoe 
Address the Headmaster, Ret. A. 0. Thaster, 0. D., Bex 90, Nazareth, Pa 
A SCHOOL 


ERKIOMEN éprdmtnty 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business, All 
~ Saye. | Xo re Campus. Mode: 
pares Jun a4 se ool with ay Care. 

















mil 

lake; poke 

io Denk: - viet enter r any tim Addr: 
R, Gainesville “hss 


Col. Sandy Beaver, 


BINGHA 


Panam N.C. 

188 years of successful training. Brick buildi tt 
plan. Experienced teachers. Smal! clamen’ "Limieed 
to 130. Boys from 24 states, Address Box R 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


* Skilled instructors; personal s rvision; wholesome 
atmosphere. Graduates accredite at Eastern colleges. 
Specia! Junior pus for boys 7-14. Located on 
-air si: Non-sectarian. 

. Miss. 


Tite for 

MILITARY SCHOOL 
Diploma to all _ colleges. 
Small classes, expert faculty. New 
$250,000 = proof equipment. R.O.T.C. 

Under U. S. War Dept. Catalog. 
Col. M, H. tatelen Box R, Waynesboro, Va. 
Front Royal, 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY *'vr-atna 


branch of the Ra: Macon System. Over $200,000 
aH Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
Military Training. Fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. 
$500. = Outdoor athletics, Address Chas. L. 
Meiton, Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


‘STAUNTON “usa 


ACADEMY 


One of the most distinguished schools in America ing f 
Sa, Government Academies, Business. diecipiinary 
equaled by —— excellence. 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, 8B. S., Pres 
Box R (Rabie Station’, Staunton, Va. 


STUYVESANT 


OOL, FOR BOY. 


College Frsperation. Small Classes. Athletics. Fox 
bay Week-end Camp. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
Edwin B. » Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 


BLAC KSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

In inm Healthful Administ enet Virginia, Fe Gane 

) ~ 4k. Fireproof Equipment. Ali sports. For Catalog —— 
COL. E. S. LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box H, 


GREENBRIER" cater 


Prepares for college and business life. Limited to 300 
boys. Athletics forall. Field work. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming. New $400,000 buildings. Catalog. Address Col. 
H. B. Moore, Principal, Box 21, Lewisburg, West Virginia 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Because you want him to be really prepared for 
college or Prompt-acting 
man. Military ~ — him strong, erect, 
orderly and self-relia 
The Association of a Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 








MILITARY 
SCHOOL 





ne quarters. year 5 
on. B68, 




















MILITARY 























For schoal and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St, New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





ergarten through 8th grade. 
Medified a system. 83 miles east of Nash- 
Cadets for 





MORGAN P PARK* aeanemy 


THE 


TUTORING 


SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 








ville. 00 feet elevation. ed 
summer, school term, or twelve-month period. 
Moderate rates. Facilities for a pleasant, health- 
ful, economical vacation. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Temnessee 


SEWANEE iXexcemy 


ACADEMY 
Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 
y. clean mora .000-acre mountain domain. 
All athletics. Catalog. Box R, Sewanee, nn. 


OLuMBrI 


Courses prepare for any college. Best plant in South. 
All athletics, golf and swimming pool. R. O. T. C. 
Write for catalog. Box 504, Columbia, 


Tennessee Military Institute 


In the reencely of East Tennessee 
ay wiheroas work. "Permanent faculty of 


e nara | Box 182, . 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL %i7"¢ 


Trains for leadership by s comp 
athletic, military and gene 

















MILITARY | 


Bora 7% yt Col. H. D. 
Abels, Supt. Box Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


|_A Successful College Preparatory School | 





LLI NO I MILITARY 


SCH OOL 
College preparatory with military training for dis- 

cipline. Small classes, individual pm Five 
weeks’ trip to Europe. §& courses for young boys. 
Athletics. Rate $600. Catalog. ae ty 13, Aledo, Iii. 


Ones Military School 





ACCREDITED. Trains for character, 4 modernly 
. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
moderate expense. Catalog:— 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept.R., ONARGA, ILL. 
For Young Boys 


0, D. 79th Year 
of ni 6 


‘inois. 
from ‘Chicago “TE home and school 
ioe Ask Camp Tosebo. Address 
Noble Hill, “Principal. woodstock, tilinois. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys taught “how tostudy."’ 

Gente -# enter a. without ex- 
foie Chara Also business courses. A 

Character Training. Wbuildings. 

— President. 











every boy. = re 7 that 
Hi School an unior College. 
Fer catalogue address 754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


- NTWORTH Miuitary 


ACADEMY 
Mo., 43 miles from 
Military School west of 


Junior 
College. Catalog. Col. S. Box 
R, Lexington, Mo. 








Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and sendsmaseseinines Byaie- 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue ad 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 


ilitary 
nstitute 
93rd year. Lew” beautiful ——-. 


younger boys. Athletics. * “tenthaw, 
Supt., Box 27, College “ain, “Cincinnati, Ohio. 


M IAM | §—— vce A aay 


In the Miami River valley, err miles oe Day — , 
school of high standards. a D Military 
training for manly bearing. ids, baseball 
diamonds. Catalog. Tol. Orvon Grat Brown, Pres., Box 263 


NORTHWESTERN fevaiKcsdomy 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its A. 4 advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 




















Sbattuck School 


College preparatory. Military training. All athletics—8 
coaches. 16 buildings, 240 acres. Business “yh 67th 
year. Summer School. Catalog. Address C. W. Newhall, 
Headmaster, Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


PILLSBURY #&§2 Wors 

FOR BOYS 

50th year. 17 acres. 7 buildings. Rs — college 

preparation. Military and manu g. Gymnasium, 
ming Pool. 

ctramemtal music. 4 

Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exception: qendets 
standards. High School and Junior College. plendid 
equipment. R. O. T. C. on™ bracing yaad Foo te 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate 

Col. D. C. Pearson, Supt., Box 8, Roswell, N. M. 


The VALLEY RANGH SCHOOL "=, woor 


Eastern Fopeetey Beet train 











. Ranch 
_Laty vo 70 * wast 45th = New om 


CALIFORNIA schodi for bays 


Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to >. 
oenlenice. Christian influences. 

. M. Wood, Supt., R. D., Box R, Pasadena, Cal. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


The great outdoor school at foot of Hollywood Moun- 
tains. Primary thru College Preparation. Corrective 
Physical Education. Small classes. Million Dollar ween. 
Swimming Pool, Cavalry. 23rd year opened Sept. 

Write Registrar, 637 North Wilcox, Los Angeles, ‘Oat. 











ee eee 





Catalog. 
A 
Clean Mind Hoye Sound Body 


Highest standards of scholarship and character bs 3 
wholesome outdoor recreation. Military. Rev. C. H. 
Young. S. T. D., Rector. For catalog address The 


Business Office, Howe, Indiana. 


MILITARY 

tor GADEMY 
A big school for little boys. training in the 
essential branches. Military my adapted to young 
y needs. Sympathetic understanding and encourage- 
ment. Catalog 1211 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PALO ALTO Military Acad 





wane individual a 
CLASSE 
Its students an veo leading 4 im of the East 
ith h standing. 


38 East 58th St. Write for booklet, Tel. Regent 4893 
OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


miles from New ow Yost ay overlook: Hudson Valley. 
ig) dea with teach f 
male with — o ro, of Cagigien chesectes 


+A » Principal, 
Box 102, P . N.Y. 


NO Coeducational. Established 
| College Preparatory and 
SEMINARY ——py Be, “ ed. Junior - 

F x _—-. ~ Charles e Hi ra” 
‘or catalog r ar a MM. "DD. - 
Box R, Cazenovia, N.Y. aiilton. Am “BB 


BURR’BURTON 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 

















6 hours from ‘New York on direst tina). 


2,42 LEY ‘ 


‘DIVIDUA. 
L"* SCHOOL 


Academic M 
MRS. R. B. MEpLeY dk bay aa 
» (2 Miles from ) s 


URBANA UNIVERSITY 


(Chartered 1850) 
In Central Ohio—4 railroads. 











All athletics, Catalogue. The President, Urbana. Ohie 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
SES ORS TATE VOLS 
with tutoring, June 15 to Sept. 1 


Booklet Box 166, Langhorne, 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal ” 


PERKINS Sai9oh 


yoy life. _sruinment, Staff. Medical dir 
Franklin H. Perkins. M.D.. Box 52. Laneaster. 1 Mass. 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives 


dees eee gaia cnater cL. ocee, Spam seme ds 
THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
Mr.& Mrs.A.A. Boldt, 116 FairviewAve., Binghamton, N.Y 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girl Girls 4 P Teun Cone Children. 
Academic and vocational courses. Special instruction 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
ton." Experienced teachers. Hansy home life. Health 


Myers, principal “ware %. Guilinotore. 
Ass’t. Principal. Halifax. M 




















For junior boys. Primary and grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the —_ 





DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Silene q"instra tion yseolloge trained teachers 
ual care o instructio. | 
+00 — 3 a tes $600 to $650, 
For cat gue 
oF caie'll. K. Baltzer, srw Dakota, Illinois 


LAKE FOREST 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, ttl. 














School Information 
The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the 
school suited to individual needs. We fur- 
nish first hand information collected by 
personal visits to the schools. In writing 
please give full details as to age, previous 
education, the kind of school you wish, 
approximate location and what you plan 
to pay per year. Enclose stamped return 
envelope and address 

The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 














Swimming and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 1 
months . ou. Summer Camp. 
Col, R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box *306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


WEST COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Junior boys. Primary os Grammar Grades. Re- 
fined home-like atmosphere wi supervision. All 
onteer sports. Riding, swimming, and a large gym- 


Major ( Douglass Francis, Supt., Box93!R, PaloAlto, Calif. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


$50 per — covers poet expense 
All-yea: 


r boarding sch Summer Camp for boys 
ee cirls 6 to 12. 60 acres, 32 miles from N Y. City. =f 
et.  L. De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-H, Morganville, N. 

















tate, S N.Y. 
6 to 15, who require ind care 
onheree beful bome atmos; 
Anna F. Director, Ad- 
1D White Paine, N. Y. Tel. Searedale 868. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL neTARED "Cups 


Unusually complete equipment. nat liada 
Physician and nurse. Winter epenton ro nidonteld, x 3 
Summer camp at Owls Head, t. 1883. 
E. A. Farrington, M. and = “Coulson . 
Box 125, Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Seberwetborb Sebol 


A Home and Training School for Exceptional —- 
who need Special Care and Training. antry Loca 


makes je possible moderate rate. 
Sus 1. , Box-57 West End Station, Richmond, Va. 














MONTESSORI “Witier® 


VILLAGE 
Cottage plan. Co-educational. Three to twelve 
years. Exceptional clientele. 


Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
and SANITARIUM Wheaton, III. 


Steel pt Sentastem for apiece ond © 
The Mery B. B. Poses oung 


medi 
CY ~o is orgpare for ive of | children whe fees 
from Chicago. Trained teachers and trained nurses. 








BURT’S SCHOOL 


FoR MY. eSts. I-42 


1120 qt: “pecmataa, '. 
Phone: Peekskill 1189 a 




















The Stewart Home Training School 


A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country cay in the famous 
Blue t a of — a — = idings. Cot- 
tage Plan. ustrated cata 

Or. John P. Stewart. “Box P P, Frankfort, Ky. 





~ For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 388 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING _ 








The Red Book Magazine 












THEATRE 


Threshold Players 
DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsiz FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLI88 ERNEST TRUEX 
Students play five times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment — Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, etc. Day and Evening Classes, 


Spring term opens March 28th. 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Princess Theatre, 104-R West 39th Street 
New York City 




















LITCH GARDENS SCHOOL] 
F THE THEATRE AND DANCE 


iville Burke, Di 
Faculty of professionals. A prac- 
tical. intensive training by 4 the 

. School operated in direct 
connection with the celebrated 
ELITCH GARDENS STOCK COMPANY 
Session of ten weeks opens June 
9h. Applications for entry now 


being received 

Sc the Dance 
Under Direction of Ned Wayburn. 
Elitch Gardens Denver, Colo. 


Iheat re 


Singing, ‘Fine 
reonalit 
ion in life. 


Pupil La oferty 
re 
Palnter. “An 
and And 
































SCHOOL 
OF 
v¥ THE 


ea 
fi 

‘a lor, =o ay Eleanor 

Kellerman rnold_Daly 
Evelya 

yes, olmes, 
Vivian M Astor, teria Gould: 

66 West Soth St., N 





Wm. A. Brady 
Sir John Martin- pres i. 
Tay Clark Lady iiblesdale, Vi 

lar op, and others. 
Rose Cootlen ask for catalog 2. 











Special Summer Courses 
School of two weeks course of Public 
usic Orchestration; four weeks 
Public School Music Methods; six weeks 
Piano Normal 
Dormitories for women. 
725e year round. Write for 


Ali Departments 
Summer or gener: 


Address JOHN ‘L. GRUBER, » Manager 


220 West Broadway ile, Ky. 


Louisville Conservatory of. Music 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


Summer School June 27-Aug. 6 

All branches of Music, Dramatic Art. Dormi- 

torr accommodations. Apply for free catalog. Address John 
Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill 

*onicago's 8 foremost t School of | of Musio sio and [ Dramatic Art” 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


N INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 








41st. year. 


ching ‘Music! Dramatic Art, Expression, guages, 

nein, inatruct ors gts jal courses for Reachers and s0o- 
fists: fending to FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own our dorm. 
wens. fg 


Ow 
- Schwenker, 638 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART. & | Qos of 60 artists. SUMMER 


June 27-Juiy 30. Thorough 
instruction in Music and Dramatic J Art, 


'ublic Sek ool Music. Di- 
plomas, Degrees and Teachers’ certificates. ee sdvantages. Dor- 
mitory t. Mer 


Sc +» Dept. R. B., 16th 
a. Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


and dramatic art 
supervisors and 











1890 
Tyeta for positions as sonar of felt speakin, 
lay producers, physical directors, playgroun 
cing teachers. ari ear class Feb. 1. talog 
120 Eas arson Street, Chicago, in. 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 


53rd year. Summer School, June 27-Aug. 6. Depts.— 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
and Drawing. Diplomas and degrees conferred. Finest 


Dormitory accommodations. For 


Conservatory in the West. 
Detroit, Mich, 


catalogue address Dept.9,5035 Woodward Av., 


Cincinnati Cosegenaters 


+ Director. For catal 
_y 3-5 ‘Registrar, Cincinnati Shio. 













Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
‘or 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Acting Teaching ‘Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
Spring Class Forms April 1 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177"C” CARNEGIE HALL, New York 








John Mawey Anderson-Robert Milton School 

Of The Theatre And Dance 

128-130 E. 58th St., New York 
Plaza 4524 

Building 


r 


NED WAYBURN 










developed Evel Law, Marilyn Mili 
Ann "Poant ton, Gilda ran on and hundreds of other 
internationally famous te courses in 


EVERY Type | of Dancing 
for Stage and Social Affairs 

Ballet — Musical Comedy — Tap and Step 

(Clogging) Acrobatic — Exhibition Cattesem. 


NED WAWBURN 
of Stage Dancing Inc. 


— sche trom ‘radio Ye 
As Copan Cote, New York. vear round 
9 A. M.to 10 P.M. Except Sundays. 


ERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer session starts July 
6th. Send for Catalog 57. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. Send 
for booklet D-3. 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 






Ned Waybura 
who staged the 
best editions of 
“The Follies,’’ 










ville Productious. 

























goceialiy designed 
oP theatrical art Provision made for 
ing trained and talented pupils. 


TAL Bert, IN "MOTION 


sare 
ACTING. 


AMERICA'S MOST MODERN 
THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 


oa eet TEACHING — PUBLIC 


heene 
e- 

aoa Pub oa ake OR: 
dren’s classes. 112114 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1766 




















N. Y. SCHOOL OF F FINE & APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 





—— A ter ms fe — T De E 
ate tT 
INQUIRE ANYWHERE aate pera eine se ard 


Address Sec. 2239 B'dway, NW. f. or ep PLAGE DES VOSGES. PARIS 











t [Rastwation: Adver- 
“Design; and Interior 








7012 Grand Central Term * New York City 





Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and Personal Culture 
courses. Collegiate courses in English and Pedagogy 
Dormitories. Next en- 


Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre. 
tering term will be Sept. 22nd. Catalog. 
115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





7 of ELOCUTION 

The National School and ORATORY 

The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 

Degrees granted. Public Sgoetine. Physical Training. 

English, Dramatic Art, fessional ay Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 

Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Shea 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches of 
music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept 
K. 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 

= educational work. All branches of music taught. De- 

es, Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 

Fail term begins September 22nd. Send for catalogue. 
15 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New England Conservatory of Music 


THE Lane AND BEST EQUIPPED 
OOL OF MUSIC 
» for Catalog. 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY, PHILA. 


Accredited—42nd year. All branches. Degrees. Normal 
Training, Public School Music. Daily supervised Practice. 
Technic Classes. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 2 Pupils’ 
Symphony Orchestras. Summer School. Dormitories for 
women. G. R. Combs, Director, Box R, 1331 S, Broad Street. 




















COMMERCIAL ART 


Inter. Decor., Costume and Mill. D Intensive 

prof. courses. Practicing specialists teachers. Grad- 

uates assisted to postions. Catalog. Dormitories. 
INE ACADEMY, 44th Year, 


1517 Rhode Isiand Washington, D. C. 


Costume Design 


millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
icture and stage design: direction 
il Alvin Hartman, 4 E. 53rd St., 


FASHION ACADEMY 
DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught. Individual Instruction 
in Trade Methods for Wholesale and Retail. Also for Persona/ 
Use. Day and Evening Classes. Call or write for particulars. 

McDOWELL DRESSMAKING & MILLINERY SCHOOL 


Ave., West, 











t. 1876 71 West 45th St., New York No Branches. 
The Maryland Institute 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Occupational 
Therapy, Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dec- 
oration, Mechanical Drawing. eto. Catalog on request. 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 


Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 
Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


ba nacpe Art Gallery, Mitwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sopigte ure, Commercial Art, Teacher Train- 
ing, Interior, ‘Costume, and Industrial Design. New term begins 
February 14: For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Pa or 


Dept. R. M. : 











Wis. 








Professional Schools 


of national reputation adver- 
tise in The Red Book Maga- 
zine. In these pages you 
will find announcements of 
the country’s best. If you 
need help in choosing a school 
to train you for your life’s 
work, we will gladly put our 
intimate knowledge at your disposal. 
Most of these schools accept pupils 
at several times during the year and 
others you may enter any day. Please 
tell us your exact age, education and 
location of school wished. Enclose 
stamped return envelope, and address 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 

















Ze COMMERCIAL 
_ART SCHOOL 


ivd., Chicago 








PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION : 
4yr. B.P. E. Degree courses. H. 8. 
ted. Special students accepted. 
bureau. Dormito 


Dept. R.B. 1019 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 
of Physical Education for women. 37th 
regular course. One year special in medical quneatin 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive 
summer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply 
Secretary, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Sargent School for Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request. 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, CAMBRIDGE, MASS 





CCREDITED 
co-kDt CA ‘Tio NAL 
2 yr. diploma, 3 and 

raduates admit- 
Foe placement 

. Summer School ine 20-July 30. 
iversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois. 

















For school and camp information address the 





Department of Education, THE RED BOOK M/A 


AGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 








ne 


ne 


a 


a< 8 


- oe 











The Red Book Magazine 


_PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS _ 


SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches;— general medicine 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 
eases, contagious diseases and out- 
patient department. Graduates are 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 
nurses’ home on grounds, For par- 
ticulars address 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Staten Island Hospital 
Staten Island, N. Y. 








Mem 


THISis the largest professional schoolof college 
le in the world devoted exclusively to train- 

ing men for the duties of 
. credit comptrol- 


ler, treasurer, and public accountant. 

We admit men only. High school graduates ac- 

cepted. Two-year course. Not a correspondence 

school. Dormitory tions, 

To Be Bentley-Trained Carries Prestige In Business 
Send for catalogue; it will interest you 
THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 

of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


921 Boylston St.. Dept. C. Boston, Mass, 
Harry C. Bentley, C.P.A., President 

















NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
Preparation for woman's noblest profession 
in one of the country’s greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation with Long Island College 
Hospital amplifies our exceptional equip- 
ment and instruction. insuring broadest 
possible experience. 30 months’ course. 
Maintenance and liberal allowance while 
learning. Vacations. One year high school 
required. Ages 18-35. For booklet address 
Miss Mildred Constantine, Director 
Nurses, 210th St. & Jerome Ave, N. Y. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 








THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing, and a five-year course leading to a diploma 
in nursing and Bachelor of Science degree. New 
700 bed hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory. All 
qppticonte must be graduates of accredited High 
Schools. 


Ensollments now being made. Address Director of 
Nursing, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











——— e- 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Established in 1880 
Offers a 3-year course to high school graduates over 18. 
Advanced standing granted for college degrees or credits. 
The number and variety of cases admitted to Cook County 
Hospital affords the student the widest possible practical 
experience ; an able teaching staff assures thorough instruc- 
tion in nursing and the sciences fundamental to nursing. 
Special graduate work offered to graduate nurses and 

dietitians. For further information write: 


Laura R. Logan, Dean, Dept. R, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 














CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN - Detroit 
An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms, Maintenance, text books, 
and small allowance given. Affiliations provided. 


Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 





° ; Young women interested in 
Henrotin Hospital the nursing profession. The 
Chicago Polyclinic Training ool for nurses of the 
Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 year course. Graduates 
eligible for State Registration in U.S. Comfortable home 
with board, laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 
ILL., Chicago. {Supt. of Nurses for particulars.) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Lake ee atta tn general nursi: 
to high echos! ra, over 18. Free maintenance and monthly 


allowance: owned and operated —4 2 .-~ 3 
Beautiful ‘ital NX orth For i = 
Sy haces ack Pare cce Soe eatoces 








. . 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. _— for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NURSES, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 





The Chicago Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing 





New newly 
is Sted 88, having four years of tien « school. Maintenance, uniforms, 
a i a 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 
1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, III. 
















Gitece-qrate Ler siving an 
p- prep af 
istration, po a~ hg P. od 
Preparation. Executive and Sten- 



















BRYANT-STRATTON 
College of Business Administration Bax R, Providence, Rhode Island 








DEGREE of B.C. S. & 
BBD PAE b.Accs, IN 2 YEARS 


A., or Secretarial. Cultural en: 


ollege setae: 
Business Administration-- 




















et into 


«~ in9ODays 

Not by correspondence 

or by books! But in the 
great roaring shops of 
Coyne .. . where enough 
power is generated in one 
department to supply a 
small city! Every step dem- 
onstrated by actual work on every conceivable 
electrical apparatus . . . motors, power plants, 


transmitting stations, etc. ete. . . . all full size, 
in full operation. 28th Successful Year! 
GRADUATES IN DEMAND! 
Coyne graduates occupy high ee. 
Demand far exceeds oy zens of men placed 
weekly. Opportunities to $60 to $200 weekly 
are amazing. 
Enterany time.Noexperiencenecessary.Ageorlack 
of education bars noone. We pay R.R.fare toChicago 
—and assist you to part time work while training. 
§6-page Catalog—FREE 
Find out how Coyne makes you an electrical expert | 
a oo Mail the coupon w for coe free book of bo 
hotographs, facts, and opportunities 


COYNE ELECTRICAL 


1300 W. Harrison Street m —-. Ilinois 
ee ne ae oe oe 

ett rt) S Wert Harrison St. “Chicago. i. 

Please send =  Measteaped ed FREE Book on Electricity an and Coyne. 

No obligation. Also special offer on R. R. Fare to C 
NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
ee 


















LearntoRead 


: | us 
im Weeks-New, 
Tle sion 


. Part 
. Free employment service 
Evening Classes. Enter any time. Write for tree 
facts and information on this short 12 weeks’ course. 


neEzee Fete Chicago Technical College | 




























Reus8 Gunes 106 $ ¥0ch Ave. Chicage I 











SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Prepares for Private Secretarial and 








PLACES GRADUATES. 
JOHN J. BROWN, LL. B., Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


and Business Training for Young Women 
aman course. ~~ and day students. Principals, 
Florence B. LaMoreaux,A.B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler. 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















T= Red Book Magazine’s 
Department of Education 
will help you solve the problem of 
finding a suitable school. Write 
stating age, previous education, 
religious affiliation, location of school 
desired, estimate of expense you care to 
incur. Address the director personally 
and enclose a stamped return envelope. 
Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New Yor« City 



































Wy piaitee in SECRE- 
TRAINING. 
meer oy courses. Wash 
ington, your Capital, a 
zoe unequaled advantages. 
© more cupgnsive than any 
large cit; ard School 
founded 3 ,—, of 
successful students. Write 
for free catalog. Enter any 
time. 


Steward School, F St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 











Register Now For 


BALLARD 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 
SCHOOL Establishes 54 years 


610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. N.Y.C., Central Branch Y.W. C. A. 














Training for Educated Women 
Boston 
New York 


[Brite States 


Secreta arial School 
Avenue, New York City 


Secretarial & yo ove Training. Ask for Catalog R. 
trving Edgar Chase, 2474 


Providence 














UNIVERSITY 
ALPARAISO 0%, fia 2°°%'su 
UNIVERSITY ees w. commerce, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Music, Pre-medical, Uni- 


versity High School. For Bulletin address Registrar, 
Dept. D., Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 








For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 














Making crowns, bridges, 
gates. etc., for dentists. 
ou can | 





MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
i few months by our training. 
NO BOOKS OR Cla Sis. Ste your own dental 








leborate ls nu fh ot employment 
DENTIS RE 





NED 
MEN to do their laboratory work. Uncrowded Mheld, 
Schools in Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit and 


Free Railroad Fare 
to owe’ school. We help you se- 
. spare time job while learn- 
Architecture 
Electricity 


ay ey night school. 
ae J of 
Se He 
veer Drafting 
















_— Dentistry. 
Enterany time. Opportunities 
forself-support while stud ying. 


yi: yt 2- “yt. diploma ; 3-yr. B.S. de- 
ate While Learning 





iG 
Bret Ost your, + Ay ea 


ture winiestae or yaa lect. 
in 8 mo. Elect. Eng.B.S.Deg. 
5 yrs.Com Elect. . lyr. 


Eat. EN Book Free — he you 

plan your life. Write today. 

SCHODL« E NGINEERING i ici myasisn 
Milwaukee Mitwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical 
engineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. High 
school diploma not required. Compact courses of essen- 
tials only. Expenses low. Degrees granted on completion 
of course. For catalog address, Box R-3g, Angola, tnd. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Mo: epee ond. Wirelegs) | and RAILWAY AOcOr TING tought pw 

t ig salaries; great 0 rtunities. jes! a school, 

orsed by Telegraph. Railway, Radio, and Governm: nent of officiala, 
ses low - ritore we le to earn large portion. 


"S INST! can Giect, Velnaraiss, tad, 














Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork 

A fine trade commanding a good 
and Engraving salary, and your services are al- 
ways in demand. dress HOROLOGICAL, Dept. 22, 
Bradley Institute. piers ILL., for our latest catalog. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


Educate Your Child 
at Home 


by the famous Calvert School meth- 
ods Correspondence Courses from 
Kindergarten to High School. The 
headquarters in Baltimore gives the 
lessons, furnishes all materials, books, 
corrects, guides and grades the work. 
Write for free booklet. Address the 
President, CALVERT SCHOOL 
132_ West 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 


STAMMERING| 


lfs Guuse and Gire * 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on so | 























and Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering 
and Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 10712 
» Bogue Building, 1147 N. llinois St., Indianapolis. 


No Joke to 4 



















Se al eta es 


phonograph record 
156 Stim 


For High “School ‘Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 


Room 1900-32 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Free Information 22a coLveces 














THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 








15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. A. 








MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


$3500 to $5000 A YEAR 






$38 crowns, plates, bridges, etc., for 

dentists. Unusand weeverel bus 

d nee ight now. eady denied 
3 rail 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
New York Philadelphia Buffalo Brooklyn 
1755 Broadway 1305 N. Broad St. 601 Washington St. 85 Court St, 


We quickly teach 
ou in spare time or at 





EARN $50 TO $200 WEEKLY 
John Vassos, N. z- “ee $25 for single show 
Crawford, “Earned 
while taking course. PF ena today for free infor- 
and Senles 


DETROIT SCHOOL toy LETTERIN 





170Stimson Ave. Est. 1 Detroit, Mich. 
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Master Electricity in the shortest possible time in the 


shops of the New YorRK ELEcTRICAL SCHOOL, origina- 
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Maine to California 


The Department of Education of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for a number of years has devoted 
the time of its college trained staff 
to visiting and reporting upon Pri- 
vate Residential Schools throughout 
the country from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. We have data on good schools 
of every type for every type of pupil. 
We are glad to assist our readers, 
without charge, in the selection of a 
school. If you do not find one which 
seems to meet your needs among 
the many investigated schools listed 
in these pages, write us giving age, 
previous education, and religious af- 
filiation of the boy or girl, type of 
school, location and tuition rate de- 
sired. Enclose a stamped return en- 
velope and write today to 


Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Save 
Your 
Time 


You may not have the 
time to take a trip all the 
way around the world but 
the of nature’s 
scenery and climate need not 


varieties 


be beyond your reach for 
that reason. 


The travel organizations 
whose advertisements you 
see on pages 147-156 will not 
only tell you where you can 
go in whatever time you 
have but will also save you 
much valuable time by mak- 
ing all arrangements for you. 


A few days is all you need 
to take you to the tropics— 
Florida, Bermuda, Cuba, the 
West Indies, or Hawaii. Or, 
if the north appeals to you, 
Canada offers as many 





mountains, lakes, and win- 
ter sports as you'll find any- 
where. 


In the far west forests, 
deserts, canyons, plains and 
mountains offer contrast to 
your city life. 


A letter written now di- 
rectly to the tourist agen- 
cies will bring a prompt re- 
ply. Tell them how much 
time is at your disposal and 
they’ll spend their time plan- 
ning your trip. 
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FACE POWDER 














Don’t envy those fortunate women whose 
delicacy of skin and daintiness of person 
seem gifts from the gods. You, too, can cul- 
tivate these two charming personal qualities. 

Just try bathing your face and body regu- 
larly with warm water and Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap. 

You will see how your complexion improves 
day by day as the delicate skin tissues are 
soothed, softened and toned up under Cash- 
mere Bouquet’s gentle cleansing action. You 
will sense the delicate clean fragrance you 
fairly breathe—a fragrance that is the very 
essence of feminine daintiness. 

The wonderful cleansing action of Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap ts largely due to rare 


secret essences that are part of its formula. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP rs 


Bouquet is “ Hard- 
: that is, it is extra-hard vith a book 


called “Nature's 


’ 


Cashmere a generous sample cake, 
milled 
and compact; never soft or squdgy secrets, 


to Lovely Skin.” 





It is a most economica! soap; a 25c 

cake will last and last and last 

Let us send you, free of charge, skin specialist. 
. , 
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PERFUME TOILET WATER BANDOLINE 





together 
of valuable beauty 
Way 
The advice 
this book is endorsed by a famous 
Write today. 
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Yours -- this double aid to feminine loveliness 


These essences help the soup to emulsify the 
dirt like magic. The light, delicate lather 
reaches deep into every pore, removing every 
trace of clogging dirt and every sign of 
extraneous oils. 

Then it rinses away, switly and com- 
pletely, leaving your skin as suave and bland 
as a rose petal, without any of the harsh, 


drawn feeling that often follows the use of 





soaps less skilful y blended. 

And as for that second alluring charm 
of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— your sensation 
of exquisite personal daintiness—it lingers 


Not only 


conscious of its elusiv e fragrance, but other 


for hours. are you luxuriously 


people instantly sense its dainty feminine 
appeal. Send for tree sample cake today! 


Se 


1800 


SEW YORK 


KREE SAMPLE 

Colgate & Company (Dept. 30-C), 581 1 
In Canada, ¢ ite & ¢ Lid., 7? St. Ambr 

Soap and a copy of “ Nature's Way to Lovely Skir 


Name 


Address, 


BRILLANTINE 


City 








ith Ave., New 
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ease send me, /ree, a ten-day treatment size of Cashmere Bouquet 
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Film Star 


Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, Holly wood 
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DOROTHY DWAN 
Film Star 
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DOROTHY MARTIN 
in “Twinkle, Twinkle” 


Photograph by DeBarron Studios, New York 
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Cars with Body by Fisher are 
recognized by discriminating 
buyets to have a greater value, 
as plainly evident as their supe- 
rior beauty, comfort and safety 
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Your Vife -line 


By 


DECORATION 8 FRANKLIN BOOTH 





\\ 7 E were building a garden wall, my friends 


and I. Sam, who was builder and engineer 
and neighbor to the countryside, was laying the 
stones; and Bill, a slender mast of a man, was on 
the deck of the stoneboat driving his beloved Jack 
and Jill, great shining brown horses. 

He drew alongside now, and eased off a huge 
stone, and as Sam set it in its allotted space, broke 
his accustomed silence. 

“Barnaby’s quit. Got to the end of his rope.” 

Sam straightened at the news, clapped the mold 
from his hands and said: “Guess he tied too many 
knots in that rope, didn’t he?” 

“Right. He did so. —Giddap, Jack.” 

As Bill went down the hill, I troweled in the soil 
for the rock-plants, and thought of the poor man 
who had got to the end of his rope. He had tied 
the first knot in it the day we were helping him roof 
his hay-barn. The rain came pelting down, and Bill 
asked Barnaby if he might shelter Jack and Jill in an 
unused stable while he fed them. 

“No, you can’t,” said Barnaby shortly. “I'm not 
a-going to have that stable all smelled up with 
horses.” And we knowing that for fifty-odd years 
the stable had been used for horses, nothing but 
horses! Bill drove home and did not return. 


“Any man that would misuse dumb creatures, and 
them doing him a good turn, is past me,” said he. 

That was only the first knot. Many more fol- 
lowed. The man used language like a weapon, and 
he used people as though they were sacks of sup- 
plies to be emptied arid tossed aside. He drove the 
children from the walnut trees and the swimming: 
hole on his place, prerogatives of childhood since 
childhood was. Now he was at the end of his rope. 

It wont do to put knots in your rope. The 
slender thread that your soul sits spinning is to be- 
come the cable that carries you far, wide and high, 
beyond the limitations of self, beyond the near hori- 
zon, until you are friend and brother to all the world. 

This is not so difficult as it might seem, for out 
of the very fiber of brotherhood your life-line is 
spun. A hard task shared, a sorrow comforted, a bit 
of loving-kindness passed on to man and beast, and 
your life-line is lengthened and strengthened to 
carry you away from your old self-centered being to 
the end of your vision. 

See to it that no tears fall on the spinning. They 
kink and knot as nothing else can. Smiles and 
love and good will stretch it without end, silky- 
smooth and steely-strong, out to the infinite peace 
where God dwells. Spin it blithely. 




































































L n olden days the maiden fair 

Had standards for her ardent lover. 
She'd give to him an icy stare 

If any fault she could discover. 
With her he never had a chance 
If he came tipsy to a dance. 


The youth who loved a girl back then 
Could not afford to be a sinner. 
He must not dice with wicked men 
If in his heart he hoped to win her. 
For oft she'd say: “If you want me, 
Give up your vicious company. 


“Tf you would have me for your wife 
Forgo the joy of glasses clinking— 

No man shall ever share my life 
Addicted to the curse of drinking.” 

Men gave up many a habit vile. 

To win some blushing maiden's smile. 


I know the men, and this I say: 
They'll be just what the women make them. 
They'll walk the straight and narrow way 
If sweethearts threaten to forsake them. 
If but the battle-flag they'd wave, 
The girls could make the boys behave. 
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NATURE'S GIFT TO BEAUTY 





is embodied in this gentle, daily 


care that has brought the charm 


of natural loveliness to millions 


COCONUT 
PALM TREI 


Soap from Trees 


The only oils in Palmolive 
Soap are the priceless beauty 
oils from these three trees 
—pictured above—and no 
other fats whatsoever. 
That is why Palmolive 
Soap is thenatural color that 
it is—for olive and palm 
oils, nothing else, give 


Palmolive its green color. 


ICAN 
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OLIVE TREE 


HE art of being beautiful today is simply 
the secret of keeping natura! beauty 
the artificial complexion of yesterday has no 
place in the modern scheme of allurement. 


Women have learned that natural ways 
are best in skin care; that gentle, common- 
sense care is far more potent than the most 
involved of beauty methods. For Youth is 
thus retained. 

Keeping the skin clean, the pores open, 
is the secret. Doing this with pure soap .. . 
with soap made for ONE purpose only, to 
safeguard good complexions... is the im- 
portant part to remember. 

So, more and more every day, thousands 
turn to the balmy lather of Palmolive ...a 
soap that is kind to the skin, a soap made 
with beautiful complexions always in mind. 


The rule to follow if guarding a good 
complexion is your goal 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 


into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water, then with cold. If your skin is 
inclined to be dry, apply a touch of good cold 
cream that is all. Do this regularly, and 
particularly in the evening. Use powder and 
rouge it you wish. But never leave them on 
over night. They clog the pores, often en- 
large them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or one represented as of olive and palm 
oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note the amazing difference one week 
makes. 

Soap from trees! 

The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, 
the African palm, and the coconut palm 
and no other fats whatsoever. That is why 
Palmolive Soap is the natural color that it 
is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclu- 
sive blend—and that is one of the world’s 
priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 


you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 





Dentists 


By BRUCE 


HAVE suffered under two kinds of 
dentists. 

One says, with a guileless smile: 
“Now, this isn’t going to hurt at all.” 

Having thus caused you to lower your 
guard, he deals a thrust which is twice 
as bitter because you are unprepared. 

The other says briefly: “This will 
hurt.” 

You grip the chair a little tighter; the 
pain comes and goes, and to your 
pleased surprise, is not so bad as you 
thought it would be. 

I note the same difference in tech- 
nique among business executives. A 
man came to me recently complaining 
about his boss. Said he: “The old man 
is so tender-hearted that he causes other 
people a lot of needless pain. I've just 
learned that the executive committee 
plans to let me out next month. [| sus- 
pected something of the sort last spring, 
and I went to the boss with the direct 
question. He soothed me with kind 
words and sent me away feeling that 
everything would be all right. 

“So I rented a house and put my 
children in school and made all my plans 
to stay. Now I find that [ve got to 
move, and it is far more difficult than 
it would have been six months ago. 

“The old man doesn’t mean to lie. 
But he has side-stepped the hard thing 
all his life. He thinks that by dealing 
out friendly phrases he is sparing our 
feelings. He only makes things worse.” 


BARTON 


Great leaders have operated on the 
other principle. Cesar, in Africa, learn- 
ing that some of his officers were 
nervous at the approach of King Juba, 
deliberately exaggerated the danger. 
Calling them together, he said sharply: 

“You will understand that within a 
day King Juba will be here with ten 
legions, thirty thousand horse, a hun- 
dred thousand skirmishers and three 
hundred elephants. You are not to 
think or ask questions. I tell you the 
truth, and you must prepare for it. If 
any of you is alarmed, I shall send vou 
home.” 

The forces of Mohammed, which 
swept victoriously across the East, were 
recruited not by the promise of reward 
but with an invitation to die for the 
faith. 

Said Napoleon: “If you experience 
reverses always remember these three 
things—union of your forces, activity, 
and a firm resolve to die with glory. 
These are the three great principles of 
military art which have made Fortune 
favor me in all my operations. Death 
is nothing; but to live vanquished and 
without glory is to die every day.” 

This is the type of appeal that has 
built great empires, great faiths, great 
businesses. Those who tell us that life 
“isn’t going to hurt” do us a very poor 
service. What we want to know is 
when the test is coming, so that we can 
take a tighter grip and act like men. 
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Exact copies of the old Spanish coin, molded 
in chocolate and wrapped in silver foil—add 
to the charm and romance of that delightful 
treasure trove of sweets—Whitman’s Pleasure 
Island Chocolates. 


A package that invites the imagination to 
tropic isles of adventure, while its contents 
please the palate with the utmost in chocolate 
fineness and flavor. In one pound and two 
pound packages. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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+A in a pile-driver. 
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anything fit to deliver a heavy and resistless blow. 
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Since that great novel of the sea “Black Pawl” first in- 
troduced Mr. Williams to our readers, his work has steadily 
grown in power and popularity; and his last published 
volume “Broken Necks” has evoked real enthusiasm from 


the critics. 


You will find the story which follows specially 
attractive for its understanding and its dramatic force. 


When he whipped a man, 
that man was not able to 
work for a day or two. 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


TUP is a gentleman sheep. A tup is the striking element 
P. 

A tup is a ram used to upset masses 

A tup is a paver’s mallet. A tup is 


metal in a foundry. 
Tup Morgan 


Was a man. 


Morgan was his name. 


sandy skins. 


Incidentally, he was not a sheep—certainly not a gentleman 
ep. 

Morgan is a name for big horses and 
g men, big Welsh men. Sometimes they have black hair 
| pale skins; sometimes they have reddish-brown hair and 
But they are always Welsh—that is to say, full of 


e slow force of a lava-flow, and about as easily stopped. And 


they are always big. Either tall and lean and lank as steel rods, 


short and broad. If they are tall, they are built like ham- 
ers, the heavy iron end at the top; and if they are short, 


they are built like mauls. 


up Morgan was built like a maul. 


Ilis father was named Morgan Morgan, and he was used to 
work in iron; he emigrated and made his way to Maine, and 
found congenial employment at the Katahdin Iron Works; when 
there was no longer work for him there, he remembered that he 
had split slate for a while in the Old Country, and so he went 
to the slate quarries north of the center of the State. But he 
always bemoaned the lost glory of the iron. He married late 
and with deliberation, and sired a son, and named him—for he 
was a Bible-reading man—Tubal Cain Morgan. 

But that was too much of a name for a boy to carry around, 
and particularly a short, stout boy—rather slow in his temper, 
in his speech and in his movements. So the boy came to be 
called Tub Morgan; only it was just as well not to use a de- 
risive tone in thus addressing him, for no one got any real, 
lasting pleasure out of a fight with him. There might be a 
momentary exhilaration, a momentary joy in outspeeding him, hit- 
ting him here and there; but soon or late the boy had a way 
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“I saw that hus- 
band of yours 
the other day — 
made me crawl 
till he got ready 
to turn out.” 


of coming to grips, 
and when he did 
so, his weight usu- 
aliy wedded move- 
ment and sired mo- 
mentum; and _ this 
momentum over- 
threw his _ en- 
emies. 

Yet the adven- 
ture was always 
tempting; there 
were always new- 
comers who refused 
to be awed by his 
reputation and 
would put the mat- 
ter to the test for 
themselves. The 
boy learned that he 
must expect, about 
so often, to fight; 
and he developed, 
by little and little, 

a slow liking for 
the business. By the 
time he was old 
enough to go to 
work, he was used 
to discovering chal- 
lenges in little 
things; and at such 
moments he would 
laboriously get him- 
self in motion and move matters onward to their appointed end. 

He worked on the roads; he worked on a tug in the Bay at 
the mouth of the river; he worked in the granite quarries; he 
worked in the forests with the lumbermen; and somewhere his 
name was changed. He became Tup Morgan: a figure not 
unknown, a successful fighting man. 

There were a good many stories about him, about this curi- 
ous and resiStless force which he could summon at will. He 
was a human hammer, a human sledge. Once, in the woods, 
by the simple impact of his shoulder, he slewed a load of logs 
off the road when the cable snapped and destruction was im- 
pending. Once in the quarries he tipped a mass of granite and 
sent it crashing down the grout pile; and it was a mass three 
men had failed to move. And once at a river-front saloon in 
Bangor, when the man behind the bar threw a bottle at his head, 
Tup drove against the bar and sent it ripping from the floor 
to pin the other man against the shelves. His strength, he 
learned, would solve most of the prohlems life presented; it 
is not surprising that he came to rely upon this strength of 
his, and to love a battle, if the odds were heavy on the other 
side. 

But when he whipped a man, that man was not able to work 
for a day or two; and the chances were, when he was able, he 
would seek out another job. Hence, on jobs where Tup was 
employed, the labor turn-over was likely to be high. So he was 
often discharged. In the end he came to East Harbor: and 
there was a little man named Pile. Pile was small enough to 
be safe from Tup’s assaults; he took an impish and malicious 
delight in the other’s size and helplessness; and it occurred to 

26 


him one night to take Tup to a dance in a barn on the road 


toward Morrill. 

Pile was at the time paying court to a girl named Molly 
Worth, who lived out that way; a fine girl, he thought her. 
And he thought she would be amused by Tup. 

“If he tries to dance,” he warned her, “he'll bust 
side of the barn.” 

Molly had spent one year at the State university; she was 
a strong, full figure of a woman, and she had a trick of sitting, 
thinking, dreaming of matters not to be discussed with her 
father, or her brother, or the folk among whom she dwelt. 
Her hair was heavy and black, and her eyes were blue and deep; 
and when she worked the water out of a great gobbet of fresh- 
churned butter, it was pleasant for a still man to watch her 
honey-colored arms. She listened now to Pile, and made no 
comment on his plan. But at the dance she had an eye for 
Tup. And, as it happened, so had he for her. 

Women had a way of discomposing him; they were small 
and fragile, and they had sharp tongues and they bruised easily. 
A big man might, by accident, without even knowing it, crush 
one of them. He let them well alone; but he felt there was 


out the 





an emptiness in his life, and he came with Pile to see how other 


men filled this void in their lives; and when Pile, with a 
grimace and a flourish, led him to where Molly waited, he 
moved carefully. 

Pile said: “Tup, meet Molly Worth.” 

Molly held out her hand, and Tup took it gingerly. 
women had small, thin, breakable hands; but hers was 


Most 
solid 


as a man’s, and her clasp 
was firm. 

Later, to Pile’s dismay, 

Molly preferred to sit and 

talk with Tup instead of 

dancing. And two or three 

days later, when Pile came 

to the Worth farm, Tup was 

there—just sitting there, 

watching while Molly 

churned. Tup was working 

for Ed Whalen in East 

Harbor; and a few days 

after, Molly came to town and chanced 

to drive past the wharf where Whalen’s 

business was centered. Chanced, too, 

to pass that way at a moment when 

Tup was settling some minor argument 

with two members of the crew of a 

tugboat that had just finished docking 

a barge. She saw the men climb out 

of the harbor and scuttle to cover on 

the tug; and when Tup discovered her, 
her eyes were shining. 

She thought how strong he was; and 
she thought some one ought to tame 
him, harness the force in him, direct it 
to more sedate and ordered ends; and 
secretly she thought, with a shiver of 
faint delight, that he could crush her 
with one grasp of his great hand. 

So before Pile really knew what was 
going on, she had married Tup. 

Tup made no comment; he was 
almost wholly a passive factor in the 
matter. But his eyes were, when he 

looked at her, like the eyes of a fine dog. Nor was he any 
more articulate. 

And Molly mothered him, and scolded him, and gentled him. 
Her father had a farm, adjoining his own, which he was used 
to let to a tenant when a man could be found. Tup and Molly 
went to live there; and Tup began the painful business of 
buying the farm from his father-in-law. He cleared the pasture; 
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“Don't you know,” 

she chided, “that a 

woman likes a man 
to fight for her?” 


he cut and marketed 
cord-wood; he took 
his team and worked 
—when no other task 
demanded him—upon 
the road; he re-seeded 
the meadows; and he 
planted potatoes and 
found a market for § Wa 
them in the fall. vf 


/, 
fs 


; - ; s 
And in the evening f ‘ 
when his work was — / 


he, 


done, he would sit 
across the table from 
Molly, and rub the 
back of one hand with 
the palm of the other, 
and watch Molly in the 
lamplight’s glow. And 
Molly, looking up now 
and then, would catch 
his eye and _ slowly 
smile. 

She liked to read, 
in the evening; and 
sometimes she _ read 
aloud to him. But 
Tup always went to 
sleep in his chair. 
Then she would say to 
herself: 

“Poor boy, he’s 
worked hard all day. 
No wonder he’s tired.”’ 

She had loved him 
for his slow strength 
that could flame and 
drive and _ fracture, 
had loved him because 
he was like a batter- 
ing ram. Naturally 
then, she sought to 
tame this strength of 
his and still his fight- 
ing heart to peaceful ways. His reputation had already narrowed 
the roll of potential opponents; her influence had its 
There were sometimes months when he never fought at all 

And Molly read one night in a book: 

Sometimes, by seeking to change, one 


enect 


kills the thing he 
loves 

And she looked across at Tup Morgan, asleep there in his 
chair, his great head down upon his barrel of a chest. 

And she found herself wishing, desperately, in something like 
a panic, like a creeping flame of fear, that they might have a 
child 

It is easier to hold fast to a soft and helpless child than to 
a silent, sleeping man—whose strength is caught in soft and 
easy bonds. 

up was working on the road one day, hauling gravel from 
a pit upon his farm to the road a mile or more away 
An automobile horn sounded behind him; and he looked back 
and saw a lean, low car, and a man at the wheel waved to 
him to draw aside. The road was narrow, high crowned; on 
the right hand there was a ditch full of muck; the wheels of 
Tup’s wagon would make heavy going there. But a little way 
ahead he might draw aside, and let the car pass, so Tup held 
on his way. The horn behind him blared profanely; and Tup’s 
slow anger warmed. 
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But Molly would be unhappy if he stopped and struck this 
man, would even be unhappy if he thrust the car into the 
ditch. So he held on, and when he could, made way; and the 
car roared by, with a last angry hoot of horn. The. man at 
the wheel, Tup saw, was taller than himself, and his shoulders 
were broad; and Tup felt a faint hunger. 

So his first encounter with Warren Linnett made him dis- 
like the man. But Molly first saw Linnett in other fashion, and 
to other ends 

Down at the foot of the pasture on Tup’s farm there was 
a brook. It emerged from the wood to the south and wound 
through the low lands toward the State road; and there were 
trees here and there along the way. The pasture fence followed 
the brook, now on this side, now on that; there was a meadow 
beyond. 

Up where the stream emerged from the wood, two elms 
lifted their graceful branches formed like a lyre; their shade 
spread across the brook and laid a grateful coolness there. The 
stream purred over a hidden log, rippled across gravel and 
descended into a deep, open pool. Here, as elsewhere, trout 
were like to lie. Beneath the farther elm a wall came 
down along the border of the wood to the stream; and within 
the wall there was a bit of cool grass, and a wild cherry tree 
behind. Molly knew this spot. It was no more than a quarter- 


stone 





mile from the house. And sometimes on a long summer after- 
noon she liked to come down and take off her shoes and stock- 
ings and dabble her feet in the cool water above the fence, 
shadowed by the wood; and afterward she knew how to lie 
along the grassy bank, comfortably relaxed, and to read. She 
would lie so still that birds came to feed in the trees above her 
head, on the ground near her hand; and sometimes she caught 
glimpses of the life that follows the banks of any woodland 
stream. For a stream is always a thoroughfare. She saw mink, 
d muskrat; and sometimes in the sand beside her pool she 
ind the wide track of a raccoon; and she saw the little eels 
lirming on their way upstream; and she loved to watch the 
hovering, darting dragonfly. And at other times she would lie 
her back and look upward at the gently swaying branches 
tertwined against the blue deep of the sky 
Once, on a Sunday afternoon, she brought Tup there; but 
s eye strayed—he discovered a sagging wire in the pasture 
nce and went off to mend it; and he came back by and by 
go wandering into the wood, considering whether it would 
wise to cut some cord-wood there when winter came. 
She called him back and tried to persuade him to take off 
s shoes and socks and go wading with her; but he was em- 
urrassed, shook his stubborn, heavy head. 
So she thereafter kept this spot as a sanctuary to which she 


ian 


might withdraw; only she was never lonely there, but peopled 
it with figures fanciful. The singing of the brook drowned all 
other sounds; when she lay along the bank, the high stone wall 
shut out the world; there remained only the deep wood and 
the interlacing branches and the sky. But she had always to go 
back to the farmhouse in the end. 

She was here one day, early in July. It was a Friday after- 
noon, and she had tasks to do at home; there was a truancy 
about her coming; her own sense of guilt exhilarated her, bred 
in her heart a certain recklessness. But she was this day weary 
of many days. Tup had been silent at dinner; his heavy hands 
conveyed the food to his mouth in awkward fashion; his very 
strength was a burden upon him. She had watched him, in 
slow, dim revolt; and she was full of longing for fine, gentle 
things. Vague longings, but for their very lack of form the 
keener. So when he had left the house, and her dinner dishes 
were done, she slipped away; and the cool water purled about 
her white ankles; and the friendly sward received her when 
she lay prone, half-drowsing, eyes half-closed; and her thoughts 
were free. 

But by and by, beyond the wall, along the brook, she heard 
faint sounds; they took form and shape; she thought a cow 
had strayed that way, seeking the shade of the elms. And for 
a while she did not stir, did not rise. 
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Then she heard a low whistle, caught the air of a vagrant 
little tune; and she sat up and raised her head to look across 
the wall, and so saw a man fishing the brook. 

A man taller than Tup, and lean and strong. He wore 
knickerbockers and stout wading shoes; his shirt was blue, and 
there was a soft old hat low upon his eyes. And he handled a 
rod like a wand—a rod that gleamed like gold, when it bent 
and bowed in the sun. He fished in a way that was new to her; 
his line swung in long, lazy curves above his head; it reached 
out far before him; there was a fleck of color at the end. And 
she saw him take a fish here and there; and she forgot herself 
in watching him. The wall half-concealed her; he did not at 
once know her presence there. 

But he drew slowly nearer where she was, till his fly was 
dropping in the pool just below the wall; and a stout fish rose 
to it, and the man came nearer, and knelt with a net in his 
hand, and lifted from the water a twelve-inch trout. When 
he rose, he saw her, saw her attentive countenance, caught the 
blue of her eyes beneath the shadow of her heavy hair, and so, 
himself, was struck a moment still. And then he smiled, and 
lifted his old hat to her. His voice, it seemed to her, was like 
a gentle song. 

But she did not reply; and after a moment he flung a wary 
glance around, and then waded the brook in the shallows below 
the pool and came to the wall behind which she was sitting. 
And she remembered that her feet were bare, and gathered 
them beneath her skirts; and he leaned upon the wall, looking 
down at her. 

Thus Molly's first encounter with Warren Linnett was not, 
like Tup’s, of a sort to make her dislike the man. 


UP, that night at supper, thought Molly strangely absorbed; 

she moved about the kitchen and the dining-room with a rapt 
stillness in her countenance. He made no comment; the man 
was not apt at words. But in his slow fashion he puzzled and 
wondered and was full of a dim distress. She had sometimes 
had cause to be provoked with him—punished him with silence 
thus. And he tried to remember what he might have done. 
But—he had changed his boots before coming into her kitchen; 
he had brushed the clay and dust from his overalls; he had 
washed his face and hands and combed his hair; he had folded 
the daily paper and put it away upon the pile. Yet surely, it 
seemed to him, some act of his had angered her. 

But Molly was not angry; she was palpitant and miserable 
and trembling with uncertainty. Linnett had told her his name; 
said his friends called him “Lin;” that he lived in New York 
and was come for a fortnight’s fishing, half that period already 
gone. His dress, his tone, the manner and the substance of his 
speech, all these were strange to her; and his strength, too. 
Somewhere in the depths of her thoughts she wondered which 
was the stronger, this man or her husband. This man—Lin— 
was ready of tongue, had an aptness about him which would 
bewilder Tup. He walked lightly where Tup clumped along; 
he smiled where Tup’s eyes held a blank and steady glance. 
And—he had said he would fish the pasture brook each day! 

Ske remembered how he smiled, saying this; and how gentle 

were all his ways. The manner of his fishing, for example: a 
bit of feather, touching the water like gossamer upon the wind; 
the light and delicate tug of his fragile rod; the fish lifted in a 
net that was no more than a spider web. When Tup fished— 
she had seen him—he used a steel rod, a stout line; his fish were 
lifted from the water with a harsh and instant hand. They 
thumped upon the bank and lay gasping, pounding there. It 
waS so in all he did. When he harnessed his team, he spoke 
no word to the horses, but thrust against their flanks with his 
shoulder, or drew their heads down to the bit. He was never 
cruel; but neither was he ever gentle to the beasts. .... It 
was so, she thought, when he kissed her; his arms were heavy, 
and they bruised her shoulders; and his mouth was hard 
His very name bruised her tongue when she spoke it. 
She had tried calling him “Cain” and “Tubal” and ‘‘Tube,” and 
she tried upon him little endearing names. But “Tup’’ fitted 
him; and he had been used to it so long that he did not always 
know when she spoke to him in other wise. Yet the name 
offended her. 

There was something gentle and soft upon the lips in the 
name “Lin.” That was the difference between them. Both strong 
men, but one man gentle in his strength and in his ways. 

She lay long awake that night, while Tup snored beside her; 
and she was bewildered and blown upon by the winds of this 
new thing in the world—shaken and swaying to and fro like 


Tup 


a tall tree unaccustomed to the gale. And she tried to form 
thoughts and had not the words for them; she knew dim long- 
ings without being able to shape and name them. She was 
one of those women to whom strength is masculine and fine; if 
it had not been so with her, she would never have chosen 
for her man Tup, instead, for instance, of little Pile. Yet she was 
like one of those ladies in the dim past, who reigned by beauty at 
a court before King Arthur’s, perhaps, and who first insisted that 
a strong man must be gentle too. 

If she had ever heard the phrase “a very gentle knight,” it 
would have comforted her now. 

Next afternoon she made herself very busy about the house; 
she cleaned and swept and garnished; she churned; she pre- 
served some vegetables; she worked so desperately that on the 
day succeeding she could find little left to do. And when 
Linnett moved up the brook, pretending not to look toward her 
covert there behind the wall, casting his fly, idling in the sun, 
she watched him come. Then as he drew nearer she had sudden 
panic fears, and fled away into the wood, and then came back 
again, and came among the trees to meet him when he stood 
beside the wall. 

He talked for a while, leaning by the wall, dappling his fly 
upon the surface of the water; and they laughed together when 
little chubs flung themselves up to strike at it, and fell back, 
and flung into the air again. His eye was on the pool, and 
hers turned ever sidewise to rest upon his countenance. He wore 
a small mustache; it made his mouth, she thought, at once 
gentle and firm. His skin was dark and his hair as black as 
hers. His hand that held the rod was smooth and supple; his 
left hand was on the stone wall by his side, relaxed and resting 
there. She stood a little way off, the wall between them. 

He said once: “I saw that husband of yours the other day. 
Driving a wagon-load of gravel. Square-shouldered man, with 
sandy hair?” 

“Yes,” she agreed. 

He chuckled. “I tooted him, and he was like the rest of 
these farmers—looked around to make sure I couldn't pass, 
and then made me crawl along till he got ready to turn out.” 

She groped for words, wishing to defend Tup; but he added: 
“Stout fellow!” 

His sardonic tone made her vaguely ashamed; she watched 
him and was still. 

Once he shifted his posture to sit with one leg thrown along 
the wall; and she thought he meant to cross to her side, and 
instinctively drew back a pace or two. But he made no move 
to come to her. 

And by and by she said, defensively: 
of fights.” 

“Eh?” he asked. “Oh, Mr. Morgan? I should guess so. 
Successful, no doubt ?’’ His tone was like the light flick of a whip. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“No doubt,” he agreed. “The irresistible force, I expect. 
But I should imagine his strength is a little—obtrusive.” 

She was uncertain what this meant; and he laughed gently 
and spoke of other things, and led her to laughter too. She 
was born to be one of those still women who spend long days 
alone until their children come; but her one year at the Univer- 
sity had set her fancy free. Thus she knew the loneliness of 
her own estate. Sometimes knowledge is a burden hard to bear. 

“I've three days more,” he said when the sun drew low. 
“And I’ve found no more attractive broek than this. I shall 
fish this way each day.” 


“He used to have lots 


E lifted his hat, and moved away down-brook through the 

pasture there. The cows were drifting toward the house. 
When he had gone a little way, she crossed the wall and 
hurried up along the fringe of the wood; and by and by she 
came out upon the knoll toward the barn, and the man by the 
brook a quarter-mile away turned and saw her there against 
the western sky. 

After a moment she fled toward the house; and he smiled 
a little, and continued on his way. 

She saw him the next day, and the next; but on the third— 
his last day—she did not come to the brookside. Tup was 
still hauling gravel for the road, away from noon till supper- 
time; he must within a day or two give up this work to begin 
his haying. But in the meantime she was much alone. Yet 
today, though she might have gone to the brook she stayed 
away—stayed at first in her room in the house, sitting still in 
a chair, her hands twisting in her lap; and when a car passed 
the house she looked through the (Continued on page 154) 
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HROUGH six hours a day on five days of the week Neil 
Patrick dwelt in a city of dreary streets, of shabby houses. 
of red-brick public schools, of sheet-iron portables, of crowds of 
groping children, of clouds of whirling chalk-dust, of truancies, 
oi complaints, of harried fellow-teachers, of work, of worry, of 
but with the closing of her desk and the magic of the 
twenties, she had but to walk eastward a little more than a mile 
swing her craft of youth into the Chicago of wide drives, of 
long argosies of motorcars, of horseback-riders, of luring park, 
of thrilling skyline, the town of blatant wealth and beckoning 
idventure visible from the ten-by-twelve kitchenette, dinette. 
l-away-bed cubicle in the Lincoln Beach Hotel which she 
shared with Rose Corto. 
here, in a November twilight through which towers of lower- 
wn buildings lifted like fairy palaces in some Arabian Nights 
ile, and lights outlining park roads glittered like jewels in a 
gigantic necklace, a time of misty gray and smoky rose made 
r the dreaming of dreams, she washed a pair of cobwebby stock- 
and whistled the refrain of a Charleston dance measure. 
ce, caught by the splendor of view from her thirteenth-floor 
vindow, she stood in a trance of delight at the moment’s loveliness 


woes: 


“School wasn't where I learned most of the 
things I need to remember,”’ observed Rose. 
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of the far-flung scene, only to turn with a sigh to her roommate, 
smoking lazily upon the couch. “I could watch those lights all 
night,” Neil told her. 

“Sure,” Rose agreed easily. “And where'd it get you if you 
dia?” She writhed to put a pillow under her knees, and blew a 
lusty cloud of smoke. “Stop yelping, Angel,” she admonished 
the little white dog which had leaped to the door at the sound 
of a footstep in the hall. “We'll be put out if you raise another 
riot here. Honest to God, I never seen anything like the rows 
the folks in this hotel stage over a little bit of a dog.” 

“Saw,” Neil corrected her mechanically. 

“Yes, dearie, I know. I went to school myself once.” 

“Then you might remember once in a while what you must 
have learned there.” 

“School wasn’t where I learned most of the things I need to 
remember,” observed Rose. 

“So I've noticed.” 

“Your ball, and five yards to go.’ She raised herself on her 
elbow, shook back her mop of short hair, and regarded Neil 
consideringly. “What's eating you?” she asked without hostility. 

“Nothing.” 
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“Oh, go on, there’s something gnawing your vitals. You've 
grisled and groused ever since you came in. —Shut up, Angel! 
You'd think you were a police dog, way you yap. —What’s 


the row, Neil? Has Mac gone off the reservation?” 
“No-o.” 
“So-o? Well, what if he does? The town’s full of bigger fish. 
Look at Cora Clancy going to marry a Landenburgh and ten 
millions, after Lon Frenard, with eighty a week, turned her down. 
So cheer up, darling. While there’s life there’s hope.” 

“It isn’t Mac.” 

“You aint worrying about the old school, are you? 
can’t do anything but fire you.” 

“Tt isn’t school.” 

“Well, in the name of Mohammed, what is it?” 

“It’s home.” 

“What's wrong?” 

“Nothing but me.” 

“Would you mind telling me in words of one syllable what's 
happened?” 

“Nothing’s happened. That’s the trouble. I've a letter from 
Mother, asking me to come home for Thanksgiving, and I can't 
go.” 

“Why not? Nobody’s turned your picture to the wall.” She 
rose from the couch, and crossed to the radiator to revise the 
hanging of Neil’s laundry. “Why can’t you go?” 


Why, they 































He snatched up 

Neil into a dance. 

“This is the life,” 
he told her. 


Vamp till Ready 


“I’m stone broke.” 

“T’ll loan you the money for that.” 

“You said last night you couldn’t loan me anything.” 

“But for what? Another evening dress when I can’t get one 
for myself, and God knows that Charleston’s hard on a lady’s 
wardrobe. Why, I only got that black velvet a month ago, an 
look at it! And I've worn out the knees of every pair of stock- 
ings I own. I should say I couldn't loan you anything for cloth 
—but going home’s different.” 

“Well, I'm not going, thank you just the same.” 

“Why not, when I'll raise you the money?” 

“Because I don’t know when I could pay it back. Lord, wha 
a lot it costs to live!”. She stretched out her arms wearily. “| 
thought I'd be on Easy Street when I could make what I’m ear 
ing now, and it goes downhill like water. I can't even tell b 
the end of the month where I've spent it all.” 

“Well, you make more than I do. I'd say school-teaching wa 
the life of Riley. How'd you like my job, showing the Sheridai 
Road nursemaids and the Gold Coast chauffeurs how to ste; 
enough to get into the Arcadia contests?” 

“You see life, anyhow.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Not the way you do.” 

“I suppose Mac wont kick in for a high step?” 

“It’s not that he’s stingy,” she defended him against Rose’s 
tone. “It’s because he doesn’t believe i 
spending money that way. He wants to save 
so that we can get married.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“How can we? He’s only: getting forty a 
veek, and you know we couldn’t live on that.” 

“Well, you’re getting a good salary.” 

“You don’t suppose I'll go on teaching after 
I marry?” 

“Lots of women do.” 

“IT don’t care if they do. That’s not my 
idea of marriage, and it’s not Mac’s.” 

“It’s not anybody’s, as far as I ever see, 
but you can’t eat your cake, and have it too, 


dearie.”’ 
“What do you mean?” 
“Just that. You can’t have leopard-skin 


coats, and Patou models, and gold slippers, 
with love in a cottage.” 

“Well, you're going to have diamonds, and 
kolinsky, and a limousine with matrimony.” 

“I ought to get something with a grass 
widower. Aint his first wife getting alimony?” 

“Don’t you love Ben, Rosie?” 

“Much as I'll love anyone, I guess. Don’t 
you see the chalk-line 1’m walking for him? 
Not once have I gone out with the old gang 
since I told him I’d marry him for Christmas. 
We aint like Mac and you, though. Ben’s had 
his fling at life, and God knows I’ve had mine. 
Now we're both ready to settle down to 
switching the radio to lectures 
instead of getting a jazz program. 
All we ask of each other is that 
when we step, we step together. 
That’s fair, aint it?” 

“Tsn’t.” 

“Oh, my Lord, can the straight- 
ening of my curves! It’s all I can 
do to get an idea out of my system 
without any of the decorations on 
it. Well, what I was saying is 
that you and Mac are two kids 
who ought to be raising a family 
instead of waiting till he’s a mil- 
lionaire and you're a_last-year’s 
model. You’re an awful fool, Neil, 
not to grab him off if you want 
him.” 

“You're a good one to talk. Why 
didn’t you do it yourself if you feel 
that way about it?” 

“It’s because I didn’t do it that 
I feel that way. —Shut up, An- 
gel. I'll give you away if you don’t 
behave. —Honest, that dog gives 
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rush. I’ve got a private pupil before the class. 











me more trouble than 
a child would.” 
“Well, I wouldn't 
marry any man unless 
I really loved him,” 
Neil protested. 
“Wouldn’t you? 
Well, maybe if I was 
you, I wouldn’t either. 
You've got a father 
and mother with a 
home in a little town 
that you could go back 
to if you got down and 
out. You’ve got a job where you 


se your head instead of your feet. ¥ 
You've got a honey who's your ‘ 
first love. I aint got any of them ’ 


things, but I got old Ben and the 
first chance of being safe I’ve had 
for many a long day. Ever, I 
guess. I went out on my own 


when I was fifteen, and my old man tried to get me sent to 
Geneva because I did; and he would have if the judge hadn’t be- 
I don’t know how much of a 
chance it is to earn your living teaching dancing in this rip- 
I've run high, wide and 
handsome for a good many years, and I’ve found out just what’s 
in it. That’s why I’m marrying Ben. He’s shopworn, but good 
stuff, and nobody can tell me that it aint a long sight better than 
chasing around with Val Dulany and his crowd. And say, if 
that bootlegger calls me up tonight, say I aint home and wont be 


lieved in giving kids a chance. 


roaring town, but I’ve had it, anyhow. 


home till the Fourth of July.” 
“He called you last night.” 
“What'd he say?” 


“Nothing much, except that he wanted you for a party tonight.” 
. - Rustle the grub, that’s a lady.” 


“Well, he wont get me. 

“Oh, Rose, you do it tonight.” 

“Nothing doing. It’s your week.” 

“But I have to mend this dress. 
and I’ve nothing else to wear.” 

“Can’t help it. It’s your move.” She went back to the 
yuch in indication of adamantine resolve. “Step on the gas,” 
she admonished. 

Reluctantly Neil went into the tiny kitchenette, where she 
banged cabinet doors and turned on hot water with a vim which 
1inted at anger rather than industry; but with the work, her 
spirits rose, and by the time she had made their simple dinner 


ready, she glowed with friendliness as well as with warmth. “I 


on’t know what I'll do without you, Rose,” she told the older girl. 
“You'll get another roommate, dearie.” 

“Not one I'll like as well.” 

“Sure, you will. She wont be as good a cook as I am, though.” 
“You certainly are.” 

“That’s what I aim to be, a good cook, and a good scout.” 
“You're both.” 

“Wait till—oh, my Lord, is your watch right? I’ve got to 
Five dollars an 


Mac’s coming thit evening, 


“Hands up,” he 
said to Dulany. 
“You've killed 
him—my buddy.” 


hour, and worth every cent of it. He’s as stiff as a telegraph 
pole, and he thinks he’s a Maurice when it comes to dancing. Did 
you see my red brocade slippers? I left them on the dressing- 
room floor. Where’s my white slip? Sure, I have to wear it 
under that red dress. Did you wear my black hat? No, here it 
is.’ Like a whirlwind she went through the apartment, whirling, 
tossing, leaving a wake wild with disorder. “Pick it up, Neilie, 
that’s a love!” she flung back at her from the doorway. “I'll do 
as much for you some night.” 

She flashed down the corridor with the brightness of a cardinal, 
red heels tapping the tiled floor toward the elevator. Neil felt 
a stab of envy in the wish that she had something of Rose’s vol- 
atility. She was a misplaced wren, she thought, as she studied 
herself in the long mirror back of the dressing-room door. “I 
look like the wrath of God,” she decided, and scanned the dresses 
on the rack for one which would heighten her color. There was 
nothing among them to cheer her, and she straightened the living- 
room listlessly, and washed the dishes in rising self-pity. Her 
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“Dance like hell,”” he 
told her. “I've bet 
him fiity dollars we 
can beat him at this.” 


work done, she went back to the win- 
dow which overlooked the panorama of 
the city, and stood staring at the myriad 
lights. 

As always, the pulse of the city caught 
her in its beat, and her blood quick- 
ened in realization of the drama of 
the spectacle. On streets, in hotels, in 
houses, men and women were working 
out their destinies, spinning threads of 
life, weaving fabrics of fate. Beneath 
the high figure of the forgiving Christ 
atop the great gray hospital to the 
southward, birth hovered, and death. 
Joy danced in carnival back of the flam- 
ing signs of hotels and ballrooms. Pain 
moaned in dark corners of gloomy by- 
ways. Thousands upon thousands of 
cars sped toward the marts of the city’s 
pleasures. That was the city’s pulse- 
beat: power, pleasure, power, pleasure. 
Power—the power of steel-mills flaring 
crimson lights upon the sky, of engines 
belching great clouds of smoke, of fac- 
tories with blue-green glare streaming 
outward, of elevated trains swinging in 
serpentine curves, of street-cars clang- 
ing, of dynamos throbbing endlessly, of 
men and women piling wealth for them- 
selves or for others, of tremendous 
present and of more stupendous future. 
Pleasure—the beat of dancing feet, the 
sobbing of saxophones, the majesty of 
orchestra, the pageantry of opera, the 
beauty of women’s raiment, the thrill 
of men’s wealth. Spend, spend, spend. 
That was its rhythm. Joy! Its call, 
which had lured her from the little 
town of her birth, lifted anew as she 
looked toward the towers of the town. 
“Oh, I want it so,’ she sobbed. “I'll 
only be young a little while, and I want 
it all now!” 

The sound of a knock upon the door 
brought her sharply out of her mus- 
ing. Quickly she patted her sleek hair, 
jerked her gown into place, and dabbed 
her cheeks before she answered the 
summons. “I thought you must be out 
in the back yard,” a hearty voice greeted 
her; and Mac, a hundred and sixty 
pounds of brawn, caught her in his arms 
in an ursine hug. “Oh, Mac, you’ve 
wrecked my hair,” she protested, only 
to have him rumple it out of smooth- 
ness 

“IT wish you’d get a rack sometime,” 
he said as he threw his overcoat over 
one of the fragile chairs. 

‘“‘We’d have nowhere to put one if we 
did.” 

‘That’s right,” he said, stretching himself comfortably in the 
room’s one armchair. “You’re not what I’d call expansive here. 
It’s cozy, though. I'd rather get a bigger place farther out, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“If we ever do.” 

“It’s up to you,” he told her easily. “If you want to take a 
chance on stretching the little forty on a budget, you know 
I’m ready to get the license tomorrow.” 

“But you said you wanted to save more money before—” 

“I’ve been thinking it over; and with all the time-payment 
houses in this town, I don’t see why we have to be so far ahead.” 
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“Oh, Mac, we have to be sensible.” 

“Oh, hang it all, folks can be too sensible.” 

“But we both know what it is to be poor. You had to work 
your way through technical school, and I’ve had to earn my living. 
We're both now at the place where we can swim or sink, and I 
don’t want to sink.” 

“Marrying me wont be sinking,” he said with hurt pride. “I’m 
only making forty now, but it’s because I figured that I’d rather 
start in a game where I’d get my returns ten years from now in- 
stead of today. Besides, I'll be getting fifty next year, and I'll 
be going up all the time.” 











“Well, if I kept on at school,” she weakened, thrilled by the “If you think you know some other girl who could get along on 


look of him and her need of his strength, “I could—” what you earn, you don’t need to think that you're bound so 
“We're not going to consider that,” he said stiffly. “My wife tight to me that I wouldn't let you go.” 

isn't going to work.” “Oh, Neil, you know I don’t see any other girl. I’ve loved you 
“Oh, don’t be stuffy,” she made protest. “Here we are, lov- since the first time I met you, and if you let me, I’m going to love 

ing each other, and half-dying of loneliness, and just kept apart you till I die.” 

by your stupid conventionality. Lots of girls—” There was such earnestness in his declaration that crossed 
“I know,” he said, “but I’m old-fashioned enough to want to the room swiftly to him. “Kiss me, Mac,” she said, a child 

earn a living for both of us, Neil. I could, too, if—” pleading for pardon. “You're a dear, and I didn’t mean to hurt 
“If what?” you, and I’d rather wait for you than marry the richest man in 
“If you’d be satisfied with it.” Cc go. Only—” Continued on page 116) 
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N o series of articles 
ever before published in 
this magazine has at- 
tracted the attention 
and captured the inter- 
est of intelligent read- 
ers as has the present 
series by Judge Lindsey, 
who from month to 
month is offering the 
data provided by his 
own court cases tend- 
ing to justify the belief 
that a new code of sex 
morals is being evolved 
by society today. 

















Under a bronze tablet, of which this is a photograph, Judge Lindsey 
sits all day long in the chambers of his Denver court and dispenses 


sympathy, understanding and tolerance. 


The VORAL REVOLT 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Judge of the Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, Colorado 


ORTENSE had hired a detective to watch Herbert, her 
nineteen-year-old husband, to whom she had been married 
four months. 

She had paid the detective five dollars. To prove it, she 
pulled from her vanity case a much-folded bit of pasteboard 
that bore the name of a local agency. 

And the detective had made good; he had delivered by de- 
tecting something—to wit: Herbert on a public street being 
hugged and kissed by “Hattie the Home-breaker,” formerly a 
soda-fountain girl in one of our leading Denver drug-stores, and 
now usherette in a leading Denver movie theater. 

Hortense, having acquired a hundred dollars’ worth of jealousy 
from her five-dollar investment with the detective, had come 
to see me about it. Herbert must behave. Would I please take 
him in hand and, by whatever magic I might have in my judicial 
bag, make him comport himself as a husband should? 

Hortense, it appeared, was sixteen. So was Hattie the Home- 
breaker. But there, according to Hortense, all resemblance ceased; 
for Hortense was a natural blonde, whereas Hattie the Home- 
breaker was notoriously self-made; and besides, though Hattie 
was only sixteen, “she didn’t look it” because she had aged 
rapidly. 

Hattie the Home-breaker had won her cognomen in their 
high-school set not merely by having fascinated innumerable 
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unattached males, but by having broken up at least four homes; 
and Hortense did not intend to let her wreck hers. 

Hortense had tripped into my chambers after assuring all who 
offered their services, including Mrs. Lindsey, that she would talk 
with nobody but the Judge. The series of interesting little con- 
ferences that followed were among the most diverting that I had 
experienced for a long time; for the girl was a strange mixture of 
childish naiveté and adult sophistication. She admitted that she 
had gone quite a pace, but affirmed that now that she had settled 
down with Herbert, she had decided that there should be no more 
nonsense—from Herbert, at any rate. 

Yes, she and Herbert had had prenuptial relations. That was 
what had led to their marriage. Anticipating maternity, she had 
convinced Herbert of that probability; whereupon Herbert had 
promptly married her. That was four months ago; and she 
had since discovered that her supposed maternity was a mistake. 

That, however, would have made no difference, because they 
loved each other, and had been very happy, with hardly a quarrel 
through almost the whole four months, till Hattie the Home- 
breaker had entered upon the scene. “She wanted another scalp,” 
said Hortense. This had led to the hiring of the detective, and 
finally, to this visit to my chambers. Wouldn’t I have Herbert 
up for a hearing, give him a dressing-down, and make him live 
with his wife and support her “like a husband should?” One of 
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Over the whole of Denver the spirit of its Juvenile and Domestic Court presides, 
and that spirit is personified by the judge of the Court, Ben B. Lindsey. 


the many rifts in the domestic lute, it seemed, was that Herbert 
was not working. 
So I arranged a session for them, and in due course Herbert, 


Hortense, Hattie the Home-breaker, and a cloud of witnesses, many 


of them high-school girls and boys, appeared in my chambers. 

I had in the meantime had some private sessions with Herbert 
and Hortense, and found theirs to be a simple case of jealousy. 
Hortense was like a pretty and very angry little cat who wanted 
to do some scratching. She now demanded that I put Herbert in 
ail for non-support, just as—she had heard—I sometimes did to 
assuage the injured feelings of other wives; and when I pointed 
out that if I did that, Herbert would not be able to make any 
noney for her support, it only strengthened her belief that in 
this world the wicked alone prosper. 

In the course of the hearing their high-school witnesses, some 
of whom were there for Herbert and others for Hortense, joined 
in the discussion freely, both with me and among themselves. 
Their chatter and talk, with its curious blend of youth and 
maturity, involving an amazing display of new and strange slang 

-some of it apparently invented on the spot in a reach for 
vivid metaphor—made it an occasion that will always remain in 
my memory as bringing to the surface an atmosphere, a course of 
hought, and a way of life, that are simply not known by most 
middle-aged persons even to exist. 

I am amused, after such experiences, when I read in print, 
ind hear from rostrum and pulpit, that “these things don’t 
1appen. Judge Lindsey should be refuted. We never come upon 
inything like this,” declare my challengers. 

Of course they don’t. Such youngsters don’t voluntarily walk 
nto the ordinary court, where nobody ever goes save under 
he escort of a police officer, and open up as in my court; 


nor do they go to teachers whose function, under the rules of 
the average school board, would be to punish and disgrace them 
were they to acknowledge this or that form of sex misconduct. 

But here in my chambers they say what they think. As 
for Herbert, he was unterrified and thoroughly aroused at Hor- 
tense’s threat of a jail sentence, which she pronounced forthwith, 
apparently confident that I would make good.in a pinch. Glaring 
at her fiercely, he said: “All you need to know is your onions, 
for I can get out of town.” 

“Yes,” she retorted, “you bet I know my onions, and my cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes; and you will just stay right here or I'll 
know the reason why.” 

1 don’t pretend to interpret this lingo. It was a new kind 
of chatter to me, and the air was full of it throughout the hear- 
ings—much of it impossible to reproduce effectively when lifted 
out of its setting. 

The conclusion of the affair, at a later session, was as good as 
a third act. Hortense had plumped herself down on a chair, 
her little short skirt flopping above her knees, her looks of scorn 
darting out in the direction of Herbert. She yanked her skirts 
down an inch and proceeded to announce that she had just met 
“the cutest, darlingest boy,” and that he had “dated her up” the 
first night they met; and they had danced—‘oh, the loveliest 
dance” she had ever had! He was going to take her out every 
night, she announced; in fact, he was going to take her to supper 
that very evening, and then to the theater. “And that,” she 
added with a waspish look at Herbert, “is more than Herbert 
has ever done for me. Herbert’s short, he is.” 

“Aw, dry up,” cut in Herbert; “you know darn well I said I 
was willing to live with and support you; and that all I wanted 
was for you to stop lying about me, and laying for me every 
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time I looked at another girl. You know 
I didn’t mean nothing by looking at those 
other girls and going out that night with 
Hattie.” 

“Oh,” snapped Hortense as she threw 
back her pretty head and glared contemp- 
tuously at Herbert, “I don’t care how | 
much you go with Hattie now; I’m done 
with you! This is a keen guy I’m going 
with now—some boy, believe me, kid, and 
certainly better to me than you ever were.” 
And here she wound up with a string of 
strange slang and flapper idiom different 
from anything I had ever heard before. 

Having finished her pronouncement, 
Hortense looked triumphantly in the direc- | 
tion of Hattie the Home-breaker. “You 
can have him,” she said with the air of one 
tossing a coin to a beggar. ‘You're wel- 
come, I’m sure. Don’t mention it.” | 

Peter, her new flame, it appeared, had 
other qualities in which Herbert was con- 
spicuously lacking. » She had not got far 
with her catalogue’ of Peter’s excellences 
before the entire collection of witnesses, 
on both sides, suddenly launched into a 
gale of handclapping, to signify, apparently, 
that Hortense had put one over; and 
above all, that she had sounded the proper 
note of triumph in making Herbert jealous. er 
For jealous he undoubtedly was; and there 
was every evidence that he was now over- 
whelmingly anxious to crawl back into 
Hortense’s affections. 

Herbert thereupon proceeded to explain 
how it all had happened. He was willing 
to support his wife, but he had lost one | 
job after another. “Why,” he said, “I had | 
a good job as a soda-jerk in Blake’s drug- 
store. Then the management canned all 
the boys and put in girls. Just think of it,” | 
he added with derisive scorn, much as men 
used to do when talking of a possible woman 
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HONORABLE BROOKS FLETCHER 


The Congressman from the Eighth District 
ot Ohio and member of the Committee on 
the United States Congress, 
writes of Judge Lindsey’s book, “The Re- 
volt of Modern Youth,”’ of which the pres- 
are virtually 


“*Every young person who has experi- 
enced the tragedy of being misunderstood 
will ever be grateful to Judge Lindsey 
for publishing ‘The Revolt of Modern 
Youth.’ I have invited all my col- 
leagues of the Committee on Education 
| in the United States Congress to read 
| Judge Lindsey's book. The volume is a 
challenge to every thinking man inter- 
ested in the advancement of the race.” 


They promised to be good friends. Hor- 
tense declared that she was perfectly sat- 
|  isfied with her new fellow, and that she no 
longer had a thing against Herbert, since 
his conduct had caused her to find a more 
satisfactory attachment. Herbert said that 
he thought that as soon as he was making 
some money he would try to win Hortense 
back; but that if he couldn’t, why, he 
| guessed he'd leave her to the other guy, 
because the other guy had a real car, and 
the most he, Herbert, had ever been able 
to do for Hortense in the motor line had 
been to take her out in an old tin Lizzie 
| that wouldn’t run. It had cost him thirty 
dollars, and wasn’t all paid for yet. 
Of course there was only one thing to 
do with this marriage, and that was annul 
| it, which I did. It should never have been 
| contracted in the first place. 

Oh, the scores, the hundreds, of mar- 
riages that ought never to have been con- 
tracted—marriages made in the heat oi 
passion, marriages made with the reason 
gone blind and dizzy from an outpouring 
into the blood of sex hormones more par 
alyzing to the reasoning faculty than un- 
limited alcohol; marriages contracted in 
fear of real or fancied maternity, mar 
riages made out of a whim of the moment 
—marriages which do society no good 
which safeguard no homes, and which are 
founded on blather, bunk and convention 
applied with an utter want of discrimina- 
tion or practical sense, but forced to con 
tinue at the behest of some “moralists 
who apparently know as much about 
sociology as they do about the date of the 
Day of Judgment! The “sanctity of mar 
riage” indeed! 

I wish some of the people who allege 
that I am attacking “the sanctity of mar- 

| riage’ and “the foundations of the home” 
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Congressman, or as they still do when talk- 
ing of a possible woman President: “Just think of it—girl soda- 
jerks! What d’ye think of that, Judge! 

“And that aint the worst of it,” he went on. “I was promised 
a job in a Curtis Street theater, as an usher. A kid friend of mine 
was working there, and had it all fixed for me. When I went 
over to get the job, the management said they had canned all 
the boys and put in girls—fifteen or twenty of them. Think of 
that, too—girl ushers, girl soda-jerks, girl telephone-operators, 
girl bell-hops, girl hash-slingers, girl biscuit-shooters, girl elevator- 
pilots, girl everything, darn it—except to settle down and stop 
jawing and chewing the rag at you and talking and raising the devil 
every time you look at another girl; and then she has me arrested 
and wants me put in jail because I don’t support her; and what’s 
a guy gonna do,” he finished tearfully, “when the girls get all the 
jobs? It’s a hell of a world, it is!” 

Hattie the Home-breaker then entered a vigorous disavowal of 
her cognomen, which she protested was totally undeserved. “I 
never take up with a married boy,” averred Hattie, “till I’ve 
found out he aint living with his wife, or that his wife has 
canned him. And when a fellow’s wife cans him, why, he wants 
sympathy, don’t he? I don’t know why they come to me, but 
they do. I don’t care anything about ’em, but I don’t want to 
be hard on ’em, either. So I get all the blame, when I don’t love 
‘em at all.” 

Then she added with a toss of her head: “I guess I can get 
plenty of boys that aint married; and when I get me a real 
sweetie, it'll be like that, so I wont have a lot of girls talkin’ 
about me and callin’ me Hattie the Home-breaker. I’m good 
and sick of it. Why, one of these girls that calls me Hattie the 
Home-breaker was sayin’ she’d sue me for alternation of affec- 
tions, and she went to a lawyer about it; but he says to her: 
‘You'd better drop it; there aint any money in it for either one 
of us, because she aint got nothin’. You can’t squeeze blood 
out of a turnip,’ he says. And he was right, because I aint ever 
been anything but a soda-jerk, and an usherette.” 

At the last meeting of the gang the three members of the 
triangle reconciled their differences and shook hands all around. 


could be made to come to my chambers 
and listen in on a sufficient and representative number of these 
cases of “marriage’—mockeries against every rule of decency 
and common-sense—such as the one I have just cited. 

That case had the merit of having some humor to leaven its 
sogginess; but in most of them there is little humor. There 
is usually a superfluous, unwanted and badly-cared-for baby 
instead. 

It is exactly as I have said in previous articles and as I have 
said at length in “The Revolt of Modern Youth:” you can’t put 
Nature in a strait-jacket. If you do, Nature snaps it like a 
strand of thread. 

These children of whom I have been telling do not come from 
homes where they have learned anything about restraint, culture, 
good taste or anything else capable of making them prefer orderly 
to disorderly living. They are confronted with a social system 
which gives them their choice between two things, sex indul- 
gence in marriage and Sex indulgence outside of marriage. They 
are on the horns of a dilemma, and it is hard to say which horn 
is the worse. 

In both courses there is obviously much that is objectionable. 
If they seek sex indulgence outside of marriage, the whole business 
gets beyond control and wrecks lives. On the other hand, suppose 
they marry: Such marriages are simply erotic projects that carry 
with them lifelong obligations which these children are not fitted 
to assume. I don’t mean that this is invariably the case with 
these marriages; but it is with a desperately large number of 
them, as I am daily discovering in my court. Such marriages 
are literally “the easiest way;” and they are, I hold, more fun- 
damentally immoral, and uncontrollable, and lacking in ethical re- 
sponsibility, than any ordinary resort to illicit sex indulgence 
outside of marriage. 

Society tells these children that they have their choice, under 
the dictum of St. Paul, that it is better to marry than to burn; 
and that they may marry if they choose, but that if they don’t 
they must burn, and make the best of it, and may the Lord 
have mercy on their souls! 

Well, they refuse that alternative. They will marry, perhaps— 
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The youth of Denver lays bare its heart to Judge Lindsey in the privacy of 
his chambers, whither it brings its problems, in many instances voluntarily, 
certain of encountering understanding, vast social knowledge and wise counsel. 


though they have no business with marriage, and should not be 
permitted to assume its obligations; but if they don’t marry, 
then, by thousands, they refuse the alternative of abstinence out- 
side of marriage. This is the fact—a dangerous fact. Why not 
face it? 

The story I have just related, and there are thousands like 
it, is one more clincher for my contention that we must finally 
learn to face things as they are, and that we must sooner or later 
provide that persons who are unready and unfitted for permanent 
marriage, as we understand marriage, be given a form of mar- 
riage suited to their special needs, a companionate marriage 
which would not involve children, and which would permit of 
legally supervised living together with legally permitted nullifica- 
tion by mutual consent—such unions to be capable of becoming 
permanent marriages by means of a special contract that could 
be entered into only by persons who are obviously competent and 
who obviously know their own minds. 

I have already developed this thought fully elsewhere. My 
purpose here is to suggest still another angle on this marriage 
problem, together with my conception of what monogamous mar- 
riage really should be. 


EFORE I take that up, however, here is another story, much 

to the point, I think. The boy and girl involved this time 
were not married, but their relations had reached a stage where 
they were on the point either of marriage or near-marriage. The 
girl was sixteen and the boy about eighteen. In other words, if 
they should fancy each other, and if they should want to avoid 
the difficulties attendant on an illicit union, society would permit 


them to marry, just as it had permitted Hortense and Herbert 
to marry, and with as little warrant. 

I will call the girl Madge, and the boy Carl. Madge came to 
me in great indignation and said that Carl had driven her in his 
car out to Morrison, and then ditched her, refusing to bring her 
home. Madge’s mother, with whom I also talked privately, sus- 
pected that the boy had insulted Madge; and she was therefore 
anxious that I should have Carl up on the carpet and get at the 
truth of it. When I questioned Madge on this point, I found 
her rather vague. She made no specific accusations, and merely 
stuck to it that Carl had been mean. 

When Carl arrived in my chambers, he proved to be anything 
but repentant or apologetic. He was all but fuming with rage 
when I confronted him with the equally indignant Madge. 

“A lot she’s got to kick about!” he said bitterly. “Judge, I 
fell dead in love with that girl because I prefer brunettes.”’ 

At this Madge dabbed her eyes with her handkerchief and 
I saw her peek out from behind it apprehensively at Carl. She 
had suddenly blushed a fiery red. I looked at her carefully— 
particularly at her hair. 

“T don’t think I quite understand you, Carl,” I said at last. 
“You say you prefer brunettes. In that case why did you fall 
in love with Madge when she is a blonde?” 

“Aw, I fell in love with her when she was a brunette. I told 
her I didn’t have a bit of use for blondes because I was a blond 
myself, and that was enough. And then she went and read a 
book and after that she didn’t do a thing but go and get some 
gold hair-wash or something, and gild her head with it. That 
night I took her to Morrison to that dance, I didn’t know what 
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had happened because she wore a hat that covered it all up. 
But when we got to the dance, she took off her hat— Say, Judge, 
I hardly knew her. She was just the way you see her now.” 
This with a mixture of scorn, rage and grief that I cannot convey 
on the printed page. 

“She doesn’t look so bad,” I said. 
Did you gild it?” 

Madge nodded and blushed more deeply, evidently embarrassed 
by the turn Carl had given to the tables. 

“I says to her,’ Carl continued, “I says, ‘Madge, that’s a mean 
trick to play on a kid that’s been crazy about you, to go and 
change from a brunette to a blonde and without telling me 
about it.’ ” 

“And she says: ‘My head’s my own.’ 

“*Vou can keep it,’ I says. ‘So’s your legs. Walk!’ 

“And with that I lit out for home in my car. And I hada 
right to; because when I took her to the dance she was one girl, 
and when she pulled her hat off, she was another. And so I lit 
out—and that’s all I did.” 

Oh, yes, I found it amusing. In fact, the hearing became a 
roaring farce before it was over, for it was too much for the 
discipline of any courtroom to listen to such testimony without 
laughter. No harm was done. Madge and Carl went their ways. 
But for all I know, they will be reconciling their differences a 
month from now, getting married a month later, and coming to 
me for an annulment a year from now, or with a petition asking 
that Carl be required to support his wife and baby. For such 
is the outcome in literally hundreds of cases. It may not seem 
real and actual to persons who do not personally come into 
intimate daily contact with this side of life, but it is tragically 
and terribly real to me. 

Crazy kids, how I do love them! But oh, how utterly without 
any sound basis for marriage they are! They should not be 
permitted to marry. It is a terrible immorality on the part of 
the church and of society that they are so permitted. But 
there is no escape from the necessity of granting them such 
permission so long as our notion of sex ethics is what it is. 

One of the worst things about these immature and unfit mar- 
riages, which lack the seeds of permanence, is that they disrupt 
monogamy and lead in many instances to divorce and the break- 
ing up of homes that ought to be held together if only because 


“What about it, Madge? 
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of the children. What we need is not an increase in the number 
of marriages, nor yet a decrease in divorces, but a change for 
the better in the quality of those marriages. They ought to 
be contracted so carefully, and under conditions so free from 
the confusion and blindness of mere sex emotion and romantic 
love, that their permanence would be reasonably assured. It 
should be made possible and easy for people in general to hold 
back from permanent, monogamous, procreative marriage till they 
have had time to establish a foundation for it in their lives. But 
at present our code of sex morality makes such deliberation im- 
possible. Sex usurps the right of way because we give it no 
other road to walk in. And our insane superstitions about sex, as 
baseless as they are unintelligent, are the reason we give it no 
other road to walk in. 

People should not be permitted to marry when marriage is 
not indicated; but neither should they be forced by such a 
prohibition toward illicit liaisons; for such a condition tends to 
get beyond the control of society—and sex out of control is a 
volcanic thing. Rather they should be allowed a special relation- 
ship, by broadening our conception of marriage, a relationship 
that would entail less responsibility and which would therefore 
be less socially significant than marriage, even though it would 
be socially permissible. I don’t mean it would not be at all 
socially significant,—obviously it would,—but rather that it would 
be socially significant in a different way from our present con- 
ventional marriage. 

There would be tremendous social significance in the physical, 
moral and spiritual benefits that would come from such a 
wisely limited, yet wisely extended, freedom in the sex life of 
this nation. 

Any decent, secure and well-grounded association of men and 
women through their sex lives works changes in their natures that 
can be achieved by no other easily available means. That is 
what makes marriage the most valuable social institution we have. 

We ought to have a maximum of such association im marriage 
by making the institution of marriage wide enough, deep enough 
and broad enough to meet the needs of human nature under wise 
and reasonable restraints that would protect society, and partic- 
ularly children, from harm. The present restraints are not wise 
and are not reasonable. That is why people are so increasingly 
disregarding them. It all shows the need for some wise changes 
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Distinguished citizens of Denver are usually asked by visitors to obtain for them a meeting with 
Judge Lindsey. Here, for instance, are Frederick Bonfils, owner of the Denver Post, President Mar- 
land of the Marland Oil Company, and Jo Davidson, the famous sculptor, with the Judge himself. 
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n our present con- 
ventions. 

I regard the pres- 
ent steady increase in 
the number of un- 
narried unions, in 
which children are 
not a factor, as a fore- 
runner of the sort ol 
narriage I have de- 
fined. They are law- 
less, and_ without 
social sanction, and 
yften ruinous on that 
uccount; but they 
promise a beneficent, 
openly recognized and 
socially | permissible 
form of marriage, to 
be in no wise con- 
fused with the per- 
manent marriage in- 
volving children. That 
form of marriage, 
when it comes, may 
be counted on, I be- 
lieve, to lead most 
persons who enter it 
into the permanent 
marriage contract. It 
will be a safe way to 
arrive at permanent 
marriage. The parties 
to such a _ contract 
will know each other, 
and they will know, 
with reasonable cer- 
tainty, whether they 
can make a success of 
permanent, monog- 
amous marriage in- 
volving children or 
not. If they can’t, all 
they will have to do 
is to back away from 
the tragedy into 
which our present 
system of erotic mar- 
riage today plunges 
them headlong Ody 
thousands. 

Please note that I 
have made no use of 
the phrase “trial mar- 
nage.” I don’t like 
it. It savors of a 
reckless running from 
one mate to another 
—a Marriage every 
week or every month 
if one felt like it. 
That isn’t what this 
proposed marriage 
would lead to with 
normal persons. 

Such mad license is 
the result of the kind 
of social repression 
which we at present 
place upon sex; but 
freed from such re- 


pression, people would no more be erotic gluttons than they are 


food gluttons—though 


death if he feels like it—and, of course, there are a few who do. Lewis was indifferent. He neglected me. 
And if we placed on the food hunger the restrictions we place 
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Every week or so Judge Lindsey pays a visit to Denver's shack town, ‘‘down 
by the railroad tracks,”* to all the kids in which he comes as a good spirit. 


every man is at liberty to eat himself to married this second time for love. 


“And so you divorced him.” 
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her first husband, 
though she had two 
lovely children by 
him, and had very 
soon married another 
man. It was sufficient- 
ly evident that her 
purpose in securing 
the divorce was the 
making of this second 
marriage; and I re- 
call the buzz of as- 
tonished gossip the 
whole transaction oc- 
casioned in her social 
set when it happened. 
What had made it 
surprising was that 
she was not at all the 
type of woman who 
would be expected to 
do as she did. She 
was a qu et, mouselike 
little creature, gentle 
and cultured in her 
way, very much of a 
home-body—the last 
person, in fact, that 
one would have sus- 
pected of falling in 
love with some one 
other than her hus- 
band, and much less 
of going to the ex- 
treme of seeking a 
divorce. 

She had come to 
see me about her boy, 
who had gotten into a 
bit of mischief—not 
a serious matter. And 
then, as if reaching 
out for the relief of 
being able to talk 
honestly and perhaps 
confessionally, she 
turned the conversa- 
tion toward her- 
self. 

“Judge,” she said, 
“IT would give ten 
years of my life if I 
could undo this sec- 
ond marriage and go 
back to my first hus- 
band. But I suppose 
it is too late. Even 
if Lewis would take 
me back, people 
would not. under- 
stand; and I don’t 
think I could endure 
the gossip. The or- 
deal of that first di- 
vorce and my second 
marriage nearly killed 
me. I don’t know 
which way to turn. I 
am unhappy; and the 
children are unhappy, 
and I’m like one 


shivering beside the ashes of a fire that has died. You see—I 
I wanted to be loved; and 


I couldn’t stand it.” 


on the sex hunger, gluttony would sweep this land like a con- “Yes. I didn’t want to. I could have had an affair with Phil 
suming fire. We gibber about what we call “lust” without without getting a divorce and marrying him, of course, but I 


realizing that we have created the thing, very largely out of our 
superstitions and taboos. 

I talked not long ago with a sad-faced, faded, rather pretty way 
little woman who a few years before had secured a divorce from 


” 


“And what’s the trouble now? 


couldn’t persuade myself to anything like that. And yet when I 
found that Phil loved me—well, I just had to have him, some 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Barker 


EXTER DRAKE says that he never handled a more extraor- 
dinary case than the one in which I myself was under sus- 
picion. 

In that whole lot of papier-maché masks which they had hired 
for the week-end dance at the Darrow place in Connecticut, there 
was only one green one—and / was wearing it. 

So when that three-year-old child came down the great stair- 
way in its little night-clothes—the dance was in the big reception 
hall—screaming at the top of its lungs, “The green face—the 
green face!” every eye was upon me. The music stopped— 
though it was two or three minutes before anyone knew what 
was really the matter: that Tom Darrow had been killed in his 
room on the third floor during the last intermission, and that 
the child must have caught a glimpse of the masked murderer 
upstairs. 

That interrupted waltz was to be the last dance before the 
unmasking and the buffet supper, and it had only just begun. So 
anything might have happened upstairs—yes, even three minutes 
before. 

They were all very decent to me. And it could not have been 
easy for anybody, except perhaps the local constable, to think 
I had killed Tom Darrow, whom I had known at college, but who 
was not even on our football team, nor in any other close associa- 
tion with me. I had not seen him for months when, two days 
before, I ran across him and his elder sister Gertrude, Mrs. Foster 
Mayhew, in New York, and they invited me down to their Con- 
necticut place for the week-end. 

There were only twenty of us—ten staying in the house. The 
others who came in after dinner were people with houses in the 
neighborhood. 

Now, this is what made the whole problem so bewildering: 

Early in the evening we had all passed, one at a time, through 
the little room at the back of the hall, where the masks were, 
chosen a mask and put on a loose black domino and a gay head 
scarf, and passed out through another door. No one was sure 
who anyone else was—except Tom, perhaps, for Tom was the 
only small man. Even voices were disguised, as they came 
through the mouth-slit in the papier-maché “faces.” 

When the child screamed so, Foster Mayhew, Tom’s brother- 
in-law, told the musicians to stop playing. He tore off the red 
demon mask he was wearing and rushed to his wife and child 
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on the stairs. 
Tom’s room.” 

Mayhew went pounding up the two flights to the top floor. 

We just waited there in the hall—not knowing what else to do. 

Three minutes: then Mayhew came tearing down the stairs 
again, saying in a terrible voice: “Everybody unmask! Every- 
body unmask! Don’t move! Stay precisely where you are— 
please—please!”’ 

Terrified we were, even before we heard Mayhew speaking 
again: 

“Tom has been stabbed. He’s dead. Nobody must leave the 
house. You may all be wanted as witnesses.” 

I stood there, holding the green face in my hand, while May- 
hew at the telephone a few feet away was calling up the local 
doctor, the constable and the county sheriff in a near-by town. 

The butler had opened the dining-room door, and he was herd- 
ing the frightened maids behind him. Even the child’s nurse had 
been helping with the supper. 

I counted heads quickly—nine women, nine men we were now. 
Everybody was there but Tom and his sister, who had taken her 
child upstairs again. She was the odd woman who was not danc- 
ing that last dance, and it was because she had already taken her 
mask off that the child on the stairs could recognize her and cry 
to her. 

As Mayhew turned away from the telephone, he saw me, and 

what I held in my hand. He came straight up to me, patted my 
arm. 
“Paul Howard,” he said, and his teeth were rattling, “the child 
was too frightened to know what she was saying. But that detec- 
tive you live with—Dexter Drake. Get him right out here—quick 
as you can.” 

At the dinner-table that evening they had all been thrilled 
when Tom Darrow—I couldn’t believe he was dead now!— 
had made me tell them about my work, as assistant to the 
famous crime-expert. 

As I went to the telephone, I heard some of the girls crying. 

I got New York. I got Drake. I told him Tom had been 


The little one was now babbling about “Uncle 


























Acain the redoubtable Dexter Drake is called up- 
on to solve the mystery of murder stalking at a house 
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great deal of attention, and it is pleasant to antici- 
pate still another in an early issue of this magazine. 






Mayhew came down, 

saying in aterrible voice: 

“Everybody unmask. 
Don't move!” 


killed, and to catch the first train, or a 
racing car—‘‘anything, but come quickly.” 
“There’s a train on that line in ten 


minutes.” Drake’s tone was very quiet. 
‘Meet me. Come to the station yourself, 
Howard.” 

“If—if I can.” 

“Oh! All right, old man. I’m with 
you.” 


Mayhew asked us to hold our masks. 
[ suppose the kind implication was that 
we would all somehow be alibis for each 
other. 

I sat down on the nearest thing there was to sit on, a sofa: 
and a tall girl, with one of the flesh-colored masks in her hand, 
came and sat down beside me. I knew her name, Isabel Bailey, 
and that she had been visiting here for a fortnight. A girl with 
dark bobbed hair and a rather worn face, but she looked beau- 
tiful to me just then. 

She did not say anything—just sat down beside me. She did 
not know—yet—what they were going to find in Tom’s room. 

The local doctor arrived first, and Mayhew took him upstairs. 

Then the constable came, asked a few questions, and went 
upstairs. 

But don’t expect me to tell everything that happened during 
the next hour. Little by little we learned things; bits of in- 





formation dribbled down to us, through the 
butler, through Foster Mayhew when he came 
down to telephone the Connecticut police. Af- 
ter dinner Gertrude Mayhew had carried her 
sleeping child up to the third floor and put it 
on Tom’s bed, because the nursery was right 
over the hall where the noisy dance would be 
going on. Tom’s bedroom opened into the lit- 
tle study where he was killed. The child must 
have awakened at the sound of a cry, got off 
the bed and gone to look—they had found the 
door open between the two rooms, and a light 
in the study. The child must have seen the 
murderer there, and he must have worn a green 
mask, or a blue one which looked green. There 
were two blue masks, one worn by a girl, the 
other by a man named Agnew, a middle-aged 
stock-speculator from Boston, who had been 
very talkative at dinner. 

Oh, by this time we knew who had worn 
which mask, for we sat there in the hall in 
our dominos, with our “faces” in our hands. 

Those papier-maché masks cover the whole face, you know, 
and have holes to breathe and see through. Six of them were 
flesh-colored; the others were red, blue, green, violet, orange 
or dead white. Some were grotesque, some frightful, some just 
silly. 

After a while the servants brought us food and strong coffee. 

We talked a little, but in undertones. When I heard some 
one say that the constable had found a long rope hanging out 
of Tom’s window, I was glad to remember that the butler had 
unpacked my suitcase for me when I arrived at three o'clock. 
You see the state of mind I was in. 

“Tt must have been a burglar,’ Mr. Agnew said. 

“Of course,” said a tall man about forty, with very bushy, very 
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blond hair, whose name I did not know, and who had one of 
the six flesh-colored masks, “but a burglar who knew there was 
a masked dance going on here.” 

This blond man had come in after dinner. So had the young 
man who sat next to him, a very dark, Latin type of young 
man, but tall and wiry. He was holding a silly red mask, and 
I wondered who he was 

Then Foster Mayhew, with the constable and the chauffeur, 
came up to me and said it was time to go to the station to meet 
my friend. 

He helped me off with my domino. The constable eyed me. 

“Anybody going with me?” I tried hard to speak naturally. 

“Only the chauffeur. We're expecting 
the sheriff and the coroner.” 

Fresh air! It felt good in my lungs. And 
as I walked up and down that country sta- 
tion platform, waiting for Dexter Drake's 
train, I realized for the first time what the 
friendship of that great man really meant 
to me. 

The train pulled in, and I caught sight 
of the tall form of my friend through one 
of the car windows. I ran forward with 
the train, and in half a minute Drake was 
beside me on the platform. As we clasped 
hands, his loyal bright black eyes were 
searching mine. 

“You can tell me the facts in the car,” 


he said as we hurried toward it. “I must 
get to the house before any clues disap- 
pear.” 


It was a two-mile drive, and when I had 
told the detective those things whic’: I have 
set down here, he began to ask que-:tions. 

What sort of a young man was Tom Dar- 
row? Oh, a little dark fellow, rather nerv- 
ous. Awfully stubborn, at college. Money? 
Yes, plenty. He and his only sister, Mrs. 
Foster Mayhew, owned this place in com- 
mon, too. It was their birthplace. Any 
brothers? No. 
Any profession? 
No, not really. 
Had we_ been 
alone _ together, 
since I arrived 
that afternoon? 
Yes, for an hour 
or so. The others , 
were off some- : 
where, and Tom 
showed me 
around the place. 
What did he talk 
about? Why, 
mostly about 


horticulture. 
“He was all 
enthusiasm,” I 


said, ‘‘about 
flo we r-farming, 
planning to build 
greenhouses, gar- 
dens and all that 
—flower - grow - 
ing for the mar- 
ket, you know 
He said _ there 
was money in it, 
money and 
health. He tried 


to explain it to She went very 
me, talked about pale. “But I 
soils, pruning, didn't write it. 
grafting and I never saw 
hybridization, it before.” 


trenching, forc- 
ing-houses, pits 
and frames, trans- 
plantation—t il! 
my head swam.” 




























The Green Face 


Drake nodded. “So we can eliminate any brooding suicide 
plan. What else now? Anything that comes into your mind. 

“Why, he said he was going to Chicago on Monday.” 

“What for?” 

“Just a hurried trip. A bank clerk in Chicago, the elder 
brother of a college friend of Tom's, has just broken down in 
health, and the doctor said he must live an outdoor life. The 
man is an amateur enthusiast on horticulture. Tom met him last 
winter when he was out there, and he was rushing off now to 
Chicago to offer the man a good salary. He wanted him right 
away, to help put his prospective flower-farm on a practical 
basis. Rossiter is his name, James Rossiter, if I’m not mistaken 
Tom was going to sur- 
prise him with the 
offer, bring him right 
back here at the end 
of the week. Tom said 
that nothing ailed Ros- 
siter but nerves. He 
had been worrying for 
three years, because it 
was through his care- 
lessness that a former 
fellow-clerk of his, one 
John Herder, had been 
able to steal thirty 
thousand dollars from 
the Addison Bank in 
Chicago, where Rossi- 
ter was paying teller. 
Tom said gardening 
was good for nerves, 
and that a man like 
Rossiter, who had a 
real hobby for this 
sort of thing, would 
be worth his weight in 
gold to him.” 

Drake glanced round 
at me, his lean face 
alight with interest. 

“You have given me 
a splendid character 
portrait of your mur- 
dered friend,” he said. 
“Slightly neurotic, 
swept by sudden ideas. 
Now, was he interested 
in some woman?” 

“T haven’t the faint- 
est idea.” 

The chauffeur spoke 
over his shoulder: 

“Excuse me, sir, but 
I can tell you that. 
He was much inter- 
ested in a young lady, 
Miss Isabel Bailey. 
But she is leaving on 
Monday.” 

Drake leaned for- 
ward: “Any rivals?” 

“I don’t know, sir. 
Possibly. She's very 
rich, they say.” 

Isabel Bailey! The 
tall girl who had come 
and sat down by me 
on the sofa, after the 
child had = shrieked: 
“The green face!” 

I told Drake the in- 
cident now. “You 
may call that a char- 
acter portrait of her,” 
I added. “I shall al- 
ways swear by that 
girl.” 

Drake asked the 
chauffeur if Tom had 
quarreled with anyone. 
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With one of his panther-like movements, Dexter Drake was upon him. Click-click! 


“Well, sir, in the ten years I have driven his cars and his 
father’s before him, Mr. Tom has quarreled with lots of people ; 
but I guess most everybody liked him, all the same.” 

Of course the chauffeur knew a hundred times more than I 
did about this family. Drake was leaning forward again: 

“Who, around these parts, was oftenest with Mr. Tom Dar- 
row?” 

“Da Sylva,” said the chauffeur. 

“And who is Da Sylva?” 


“South American chap. Partner, or something, with Mr. 
Loomis.” 
“And who is Mr. Loomis?” 


“The man who owns the big flower-farm next to our place. 
It was he who got Mr. Tom interested in growing things. A 
gentleman, and so is Da Sylva. They’ve helped Mr. Tom a great 
deal, with expert advice.” 

The tall, bushy-haired blond man, I thought, and that dark chap. 

Drake then asked about Isabel Bailey. Was this her first 


visit? Yes. She lived in Providence, Rhode Island. 
met her at Bar Harbor, in July. 
free with her money. 

Our car was now swinging through the gates of the Darrow 
place. 

At the sight of that house, again the sweat broke out all over 
me. Of course Drake would take me with him, straight up to 
the room where the body lay, unless there was some official ob- 
jection. 

Tom had shown me that room in the afternoon—his little 
“study,” at the head of the back stairs. He had chosen that 
end of the top floor, three small rooms, study, bedroom and work- 
shop, because of the view, and the isolation. Between his quar- 
ters and the front of the house the corridor made a sharp bend. 
As the scene for a crime it was perfect. 

Mayhew met us at the door of the house. 

“I can never thank you enough for coming, Mr. Drake,”’ he said. 

Then he took us both up the main (Continued on page 98) 
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The family 
A generous young lady, very 
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Divorce 


Owen Johnson 





Ar this season when the Riviera 
calls its children to its azure lap, 
it is interesting to read this in- 
stallment of Mr. Johnson's novel, 
for no one knows the life of Nice 
and Monte Carlo better than he. 
Nor has a more vivid picture of 
that life ever been offered ina novel. 


The Story So Far: 


Te Jean Waddington, marriage was something very real, very 
vital, something about which she must make no mistake. For 
she had suffered much from those who had looked upon marriage 
as something casual, who had made mistakes: her father and 
mother. They had been divorced, Jean’s father and mother, 
when she was a little girl, and each had remarried; and as neither 
was minded to give her up to the other, she had been brought up 
in a convent in Italy. 

At fourteen Jean had come back to America, and on the boat 
she had met and liked Ted Larrabee—big, good-humored, sincere 
and serious-minded then. And Ted too was a child of divorce, 
for Colonel Larrabee’s political enemies had “framed him” with 
a chorus-girl scandal, and his mother had seized the excuse. 

Jean went first to her father—and found her stepmother im- 
possible. And her own mother, now Mrs. Chastaine, had no 
desire to have her style in flirtation cramped by the presence of 
an all-but-grown-up daughter. So Jean finished her education in 
boarding-schools well away from her parents, and later in very 
modern fashion had a ménage of her own. 

It was long before Jean saw Ted Larrabee again, for the war 
intervened and he enlisted at once with the Canadian forces. And 
he had come home a different Ted, eager for relaxation, his 
serious young ambitions to be a great engineer forgotten. When 
he proposed to Jean, she put him off: she must make no mistake 
in her marriage. Other suitors, moreover, especially the attorney 
Daggett, were usually in evidence. And then—Jean’s father 
died, leaving almost his entire great fortune to her. 

Ted helped her nobly through the trying days of her father’s 
illness and death, but when it was all over, he drew away, spent 
his time with gay companions like Charley Lancaster and Kitty 
Flanders. Pride held him from appearing as a fortune-hunter; 
and the responsibilities of wealth preoccupied Jean. Finally, 
when Jean tried to reawaken his old ambitions, they misunder- 
stood each other, and a break came. 

Ted went his way, which was the way of bad company. Some- 
time later Jean came to feel that she had been too hasty and that 
Larrabee was the only man for her. She wrote him to come 


to her; but when he finally appeared, it was to confess that 
after a drunken party, on a dare, he had married Kitty Flanders. 
Already he repented—protested he would have the marriage an- 
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nulled. But Jean despite her own grief insisted that he keep his 
bargain. .... 

In search of distraction, Jean went to Paris a year later to 
visit her cousin the Countess Kittery. And presently that unique 
personage Miss Fingall, a sort of professional sub rosa match- 
maker, saw the possibilities of promoting an alliance between the 
wealthy Jean Waddington and the so-noble young Prince de 
Sfax. 

It seemed, in a way, an equitable arrangement: the Prince 
would contribute his really high position, and Jean her great 
wealth. His heart was wholly given to his mistress Mme. Laleu, 
but he must sacrifice himself for his family; Jean’s heart was 
wholly Ted Larrabee’s, but Ted was married to Kitty. And when 
Jean learned that a child was coming to Kitty, she made her de- 
cision. (The story continues in detail: ) 


JEAN had spoken to no one of her resolve, not even to Bettina, 
who waited, hoping for a confidence, watching her with grave 
and apprehensive sympathy. 

Four days after she had seen Larrabee, the Prince de Sfax 
returned from his estates in Provence. When he came into the 
little green salon where she had chosen to receive him, she went 
directly to the point. 

“Prince, I have made my decision.” 

He was bending over her hand. He straightened up, looked 
into her eyes, understood, clenched his hand and stared at the 
carpet. 

“There is a great deal to be said between us.” She stood 
slender and straight, gray shadows under the deep eyes, weariness 
in her voice. “Wait.” She rang the bell. “There are cigarettes 
on the table.” A footman stood in the doorway. “Pierre, I am 
not at home to anyone. See that the order is given.” 

He had reached for a cigarette mechanically, and stood tap- 
ping it against his palm, his lips set grimly. 

She came to his side, looked at him a long moment, passed on 
and picking up a box of matches, offered him a light. He came 
out of his abstraction, frowned and said hastily: 

“But you?” 

“Not now. Sit down.” 

She took her position in a low bergére, shifting the cushions 
behind her back. 

“There is no one else in the world I can go to—that I can ask 
to take the responsibility of my decision. Don’t think of me as 
a young girl. I have always had to decide things for myself,” 
she said, smiling her serious smile. “If I take this step, I shall 
do it with my eyes open. You can tell me anything, for I must 
be honest with you. I have felt for a long while that this mar- 
riage is not of your own choice. Is it because you love some 
one else?” 

“You realize that even to you I must protect her name,” he 
said gravely. 

“Oh!” 
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“I shall be proud to be your wife, Prince de Sfax, and I shall do everything that is in me to bring honor to that name.” 


She felt a little surprise. 
demi-mondaine. 

“The lady whom I love is one I would be proud to marry, 
mademoiselle, if I were free to do so.” 

“You cannot?” 

“I cannot.” 

“But if this marriage—”’ 

“You or another. The time has come when, 
my family, I must marry.” 

“You love her very much?” 

“T have never loved any other.” 

“Give me a cigarette,” she said. “Thank you. I have a great 
deal of sympathy for you. Please don’t think I am unfeeling.” 
She stared at the little flurry of smoke that rose before her. 
“I appreciate your telling me this without evasion. Forgive me 
for asking you ene more question. If you marry me, what then?” 

“Mademoiselle, I think I understand your meaning,” he said 


It was not, then, a question of a 


for the sake of 


sluwly. He was still, very still, a long moment. “When I 
marry, I go out of her life forever. That has always been un- 
derstood between us. No matter what I might wish, she would 
never see me again. She is the sort of woman one is proud to 
love.” 

“How strange! It is the same with me.” 

He did not understand at once. 

“T have loved only one man all my life. 
friend.” 

“But then?’ 

“We grew up together. 
too young to know what to do. 
he was married.” 

He rose, clasped his hands behind his back, and began to pace 
before her. 

“How manlike!” she thought. 
question of the woman.” 


He married my best 
’ 


There was a misunderstanding. I was 
When I realized my mistake, 


“Tt is different when it is a 


“No one hates 

you, Kitty, and 

you're going to be 
quiet now.” 


He stopped short. 

“He knows that you love 
him?” 

She did not 
glance. 

“Yes, he knows.” 

“Why doesn’t he divorce? 

That means nothing to you 
Americans.” 

He stood in front of her, 
looking at her sharply. 

“It does to some of us. 

It does to me. My child- 
hood was sacrificed. I will 
never be the one to hurt a 
child as I was hurt.” 

“There is a child, then?” 

“There will be. Please sit 

down—it is easier to talk. 
Let me finish. If it were 
not a question of the child, 
I am not certain what I 
might do. But the child— 
that changes everything. I 
do not know whether I am 
right or wrong. I only know 
that it is an instinct in me 
so wrapped around my own 
life that nothing will change 
it. You of course have the 
same right to know my 
standards. Prince, if I marry 
you,’ —she raised her head 
proudly—‘I do not intend 
that my marriage shall be a 
failure.” 

“Mademoiselle, I am con- 
vinced of what you say.” 

“Let me go on.” She was 
speaking in a low, matter-of- 
fact tone, with such direct- 
ness and frankness that he 
watched her in astonishment. 

“There are many _ reasons 
why I have come to this 
decision, some obvious and 
some not so obvious. I need 
not teli you that I am ex- 
ceedingly unhappy—yes, you 
can understand. I feel now 
that only a decisive act like this will allow me to take up life 
again as I must take it up. If you had pretended to be in love 
with me, I should have distrusted you. But I believe that we 
can be friends. Can't we?” 

“TI am convinced of that.” . 

“And now, please tell me frankly what is the financial situation 
of your family?” 

He gave her a quick, distressed glance. 

“Couldn’t that be left to our lawyers?” 

“Ts it very bad?” 

“T had no idea how bad,” he said gloomily. “My mother and 
my aunt for years have kept the estate together by sacrifices that 
are incredible. Everything is mortgaged. We owe millions!” 

“Francs?” 

“At least twenty million francs.” 

“T shall expect of course to clear that off—I am quite able to. 


lower her 


Please understand that I want to know exactly what faces me.” 


“It is, however, repugnant to me—” 
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And now, my friend—” 
“There is one thing that must be 
said, and because it is difficult, I am going to say it directly. 
It may surprise you, but you will have to try to understand. We 
Americans speak of things that may come as a shock to one of 


“The rest can be left to our lawyers. 
She turned and faced him. 


your traditions. I am not ignorant of the world. I know and 
make allowances for different temperaments and different stand- 
ards. I have seen how international marriages work out. I 
don’t expect mine to be any different. My heart is not given; 
neither is yours—or ever will be. The time will come— 

“Mademoiselle, is this necessary?” he broke in, genuinely dis- 
tressed. 

“Yes. it is necessary. We both want children, Prince. I 
know that in my children only can I find the happiness I have 
missed as a child. . . . .Don’t interrupt me for a moment. It is 
only natural, under the circumstances, that you will turn in time 
to other women. But during the years when my children are 
coming into the world, I should expect absolute fidelity. 





She stopped and raised her grave eyes solemnly to his. She 
stood before him, so invested in her sincerity and purity that 
he was profoundly touched, divining all at once the shyness and 
virginal modesty of her nature. 

“Mademoiselle, you have my word of honor.” He looked at 
her, moved to pity, not quite knowing how to express the thoughts 
in his mind. “I can promise you that you will always be sur- 
rounded by the most scrupulous respect.” 

She nodded, convinced. 

“But may I ask a last question?” he said. 

“What?” 

“You are very young; you love; your nature—is not cold. 
There is no prejudice in your country against divorce. Are you 
very certain that this is not an impulse which may change to- 
morrow?” 

“Certain.” 

“And if our engagement is made public?” 

“Prince, when my word is once given, I sha’n’t take it back.” 
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“Then, mademoiselle, do I understand that this is final?” 

She answered hurriedly, as though shrinking from even a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“I shall be proud to be your wife, Prince de Sfax, and I shall 
do everything that is in me to bring honor to that name.” 

She gave him her hand, which he raised and touched with his 


She went into Bettina’s room. “I have just given my word to 
the Prince de Sfax. I should like it announced as soon as 
possible. I shall cable my mother.” 

Bettina, the unemotional, burst into tears. 


Chapter Thirty-seven 
BY night Jean was in a high fever. For two days she lay 
staring wide-eyed and unseeing, speaking to no one. On the 
third, the storm receded, the red flame in her cheeks died out 
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in pallor, and she turned to Bettina with a flutter of her weak 
hand. 

“How long have I been like this?” 

“Three days. Oh, my darling, have you the strength to go 
through with it?” 

“Ves, now.” 

She fell into a long sleep, so faint and so tranquil that more 
than once her friend stood at the bedside looking down at her 
with an anxious glance. In the afternoon she opened her eyes, 
saw Bettina and smiled. 

“You have been here all this time?” 

“I was so afraid.” 

“IT can never suffer like that again,” she said slowly. “I 
think we can only suffer just so much, Bettina, and this time I 
feel 1 have closed the door.” 

Her voice was weak, but there was in it the calm of victory. 
Bettina stood at the foot of the bed, reluctant and hesitating. 

“IT have letters—four letters.’ 

She raised her eyes swiftly, saw letters in Bettina’s hand. 

“I couldn’t read them. Tear them up.” 

“Jean!” 

“Please tear them up.” 

Bettina waited, hoped, slowly tore them in half. 

“I know what is in them.” Jean closed her eyes. “Into 
litile pieces, please.” 

“Dear child,” said her friend in an outburst, “is it right?” 

“Yes, dear. Have you announced the engagement?” 


“Have it done now, please.” 


W HEN Jean came downstairs again, there was no trace of the 
storm which had passed. Bettina watching her, marveled. 

“She looks as though something had burned out within her,” 
she thought. 

Once or twice she had an uneasy desire to reopen the subject. 
For she was not convinced. The young have only the con- 
viction of the moment, and their judgments are untroubled by 
the doubts that experience brings in knowledge. She felt that 
the task Jean had set herself was beyond her force; that once 
awakened, the deep nature in her could never be effectually 
denied, that far from solving her difficult problem, her marriage 
would but aggravate the wound. What one combats at twenty, 
one tolerates at thirty. For the sacrifices that in youth are 
made with blind courage, later become intolerable when inhibi- 
tions have been weakened and rebellion comes with the narrow- 
ing span of years. Yet how enlighten her without a certain 
self-revelation? There were compromises in her own life, which 
she could no more display before the uncomprehending innocence 
of a girl, than one generation can avow itself to another. She 
determined, however, to place before her friend the realities of 
the marriage she was contemplating. 

“Of course you are under no illusions as to what is expected of 
you financially,” she said to Jean one day. 

“T asked that of the Prince.” 

Bettina looked at her in surprise. 

“You did?” 

“Naturally.” 

“You must be prepared, my dear, for some pretty stiff de- 
mands. You must have your lawyer. Hugh can attend to that. 
There is one side of the French you do not know yet—when 
money is involved. They will try to tie you hand and foot.” 

“Tt is a business proposition; that’s all.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“But what?” 

“Under what régime are you going to marry?” 

“T haven’t thought of that.” 

“There is the one of community of interests in which every- 
thing is shared alike. There is the separation of fortunes and 
the marriage by contract, where everything is laid down. They 
will probably insist on the latter. Nothing will be taken for 
granted, my dear. The inquisition will not be more thorough. 
And every eventuality will be provided for. I know enough of 
such procedures to tell you one thing: If ever later you wish 
to withdraw from the marriage, there wont be much left of 
your fortune.” 

“T am not going into this with any reservations.” 

“My dear, I wish I were sure you knew all that is ahead of 
you.” 

ve | do.”’ 

“Europeans, men of cosmopolitan society, are different from 


” 


us. 
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“Are you sure? However, Bettina, I have no expectation of 
any persisting fidelity from my husband, if that is what you 
mean. Why should I? It is not a question of sentiment be- 
tween us.” 

“Jean!” 

“My dear, we've talked everything over. We have a com 
plete understanding—yes, really. Don’t look so bowled over.’ 

“And this will satisfy you?” 

“My children will satisfy me.” 

Bettina rose in a whirl. 

“I give up. You're beyond me, Jean. Of course you realize 
how this marriage was arranged. Your friend Miss Fingall will 
touch a large commission, which will be paid by you. How 
they will disguise that item I'd give a lot to know!” 

Jean frowned. 

“Do you think it was as cold-blooded as that?” 

“Simpleton!” 

“Yes, perhaps. But at times I think I’m a little cold-blooded 
myself.” 

“That’s the trouble!” Bettina took her in her arms, looked 
into her eyes. “You're not!” 

A look of almost terror came into Jean’s eyes 


Chapter Thirty-eight 


KmMtyY came later, tremulously excited, with gleaming unfath- 
omable eyes, conscious of Bettina’s malicious watching smile, 
defiantly light. 

“Jinny, you deceitful, deep old darling, how could you have 
held it from me!” She flung herself in her friend’s arms, per- 
fumed, soft and rustling, and in the embrace something so 
genuine, so clinging, so imploring, so like the Kitty of old that 
Jean was puzzled. “It’s just the most wonderful thing in the 
world. It’s you! Just what you were born to be. But what 
a fibber you are!” 

“I did not make up my mind until a week ago.” 

Kitty gave her a sudden searching glance and burst into one 
of her reckless, impossibly frank revelations. 

“Thought you would marry Ted! Don’t look shocked. You 
are unmodern. My dear, everyone discusses whom they’re going 
to marry next. You heard the story of the child who had been 
spanked by her father, saying to her mother: ‘Mother, I don’t 
like that man upstairs. Let’s make a change.’ Spirit of the 
time. Well, I was surprised.” 

“And do you discuss your next husband, my dear, with your 
present?” said Bettina with dangerous affability. 

Kitty gave her a look from the corner of her eyes, shrugged 
her shoulders and did not answer. 

“Cigarette, please? Abdullah’s rose-tipped. My favorites. 
You are quite right, Countess Kittery, I’m a feline little wretch, 
but I would have been terribly upset if Ted had married Jean. 
He’d have been so divinely happy.” 

“Really, my dear Mrs. Larrabee!” 

Bettina, seeing how every word was a dart in the sensitive 
heart of Jean, spoke with a flash of anger. But Kitty did not 
choose to understand. She flung herself back impudently, blow- 
ing a cloud of smoke toward the great Venetian chandelier. 

“True, just the same. What woman wants her husband to 
be happier with another woman?” 

“I will concede that is true,” replied Bettina, “of certain 
women.” 

“That’s meant to be catty, isn’t it? Never mind. You don’t 
approve of me. Sorry. But of course you have to be polite, 
being a hostess. I’m never polite.” 

Countess Kittery bit her lip. Then not trusting herself to 
reply, she rose. 

“TI feel sure you will excuse me, Mrs. Larrabee.” 


‘PTHE caustic Britannic snub,” said Kitty when they were 

alone. “Was I horrid? I had to get rid of her.” Her 
frivolity disappeared. She looked at Jean with her searching 
glance. “Did you know I’m going to have a baby?” 

“Ves,” 

“You did!” She sat up suddenly. “That’s a shock.” 

“How so?” 

“Why—” Again her shoulders went up. “You might have 
waited. No one ever knows.” She raised her cigarette to her 
lips. “Fate plays funny tricks, Jinny. It would be just like 
me to go out like that!” 

“Stop dramatizing yourself, Kitty.” 





lik 
se 


When as man and wife they knelt to be prayed over, the thought came to her: 


“Jinny darling, how 


Wonderful!” She began to laugh. 
How natural it 


like old times! You always see through me. 
seems to hear you say that!” 

“Kitty, aren’t you taking chances?” 

What do you mean?” 

“Dancing.” 

Kitty sprang up. 

Oh, don’t be tiresome. How absurd! Besides, I don’t care!” 
She whirled around. “If anything happened to me, it wouid 
save a lot of trouble to a lot of people. A child—what a 
ghastly joke between us! No, this is not dramatics—I mean 
it She came back, sat down beside Jean and took her by 
the wrists. “Why don’t you marry Ted, dear? You gave him 
to me, but you can’t make him love me. Why don’t you marry 
him? You love him.” 

Jean glanced around helplessly. 
seen. 

‘I can’t—I wont discuss such things.” 

“You must. What stops you? Me? No, no, no, let me talk. 
Jean, he’s worth both of us, and we’re destroying him between 
us, you and I. If he could have loved me, I might have been 
different—for a while, at least—not long. Jean, I don’t want 
to be good, humdrum, domestic. Don’t waste any sympathy on 
me. I wont have any regrets.” 


Bettina was nowhere to be 


“And my children?” 


“When your child comes—” began Jean, but Kitty interrupted 
her. 

“I didn’t want it.” 
I don’t want to be. 
to make you understand me—so that you can see straight. 


She stamped her foot. “I’m not maternal. 
You wont understand me, and I’m trying 
May- 
Sometimes I feel my mother in me— 
reckless, always reckless. The one good thing in me is I have 
the courage to tell you this. In six months I'll be out of his 
life. Don’t shrink like that, silly! He’d strangle me if I 
stayed.” 

“Kitty, you mustn’t tell me such things.” 

“Tt’s you who are the coward, Jean, with your childish prej- 
udices. It’s you who lack the courage. [I tell you he’s worth 
both of us, and we’re destroying him between us—you and I.” 

“Let me go.” She rose, turned her back, pressed her hands 
to her temples. 

The next moment Kitty had her in her arms, tearful, in- 
coherent, calling her the old pet names. 

“Jinny, Jinny, forgive me! I can’t help my nature. I al- 
ways hurt the people I love. Jinny, I want to go back to the 
old friendship. I miss you so just now. I get so frightened. 
Don’t despise me. I am trying to be decent.” 

“You’ve said such terrible things.” 

“They’re true—they’re true. You must see they’re true.” 
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be I’m not normal. 





“We wont talk any 
more about this. 
Please, please go!” 

Kitty drew away, dis- 
missed, resentful. .... 

When Bettina came 
back, she found Jean 
shaken all over, her 
hands limp, an unsee- 
ing look in her eyes. 

“What a little fiend 
that woman is!” she 
cried, taking Jean in- 
to her arms. 

Jean could not 
speak, laid her head on 
Bettina’s shoulder 

“We are destroying 
him between us!” 

Kitty’s accusation 
throbbing in her mind. 
Was that the truth? 

What brought her 
back to actuality were 
the multiple details 
that surrounded her 
and made her approach- 
ing marriage real and 
inevitable. Letters and 
cables from home, her 
mother’s announced ar- 
rival, photographers, re- 
porters, dressmakers 
to be seen, trousseau 
to be gathered, the 
constant stream of in- 
vitations, crowds of 
new friends, relatives 
of the Prince de Sfax 
to be met—details 
which crowded her 
days and left her at 
night too tired to 
think. 

From Larrabee not 
a word, no attempt to 
see her as she had 
feared, no wild implor- 
ing letters. Nothing. 
Acceptance. 

Sessions with dress- 
makers. Sessions with 
her lawyer, an indig- 
nant American lawyer, 
trying to open her 
eyes to the chains 
which were being 
forged against her lib- 
erty, her property; as- 
tonished at her lack of 
resentment, her utter 
indifference to the 
safeguarding of her interests. Long ceremonial dinners, short cere- 
monial visits from her fiancé—two strangers at loss when alone, 
welcoming any interruption. Weeks and weeks of this, and 
weeks and weeks without word of Larrabee. 

Then one day as she came back, tired, dispirited, inertly in- 
different, she found Bettina waiting for her, Bettina in such a 
state of agitation that she stopped, frightened, an unnamed fear 
in her heart. 

“What has happened?” 

“He has been here—Mr. Larrabee.” 

Something pounding within her, 
afraid of betraying herself. 

“Ted? What for?” 

Bettina blurted out: 

“It’s his wife.” 

“Kitty?” She paused 

“She’s desperately ill, 

“How ill?” 
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something that made her 


“Why, what could 


prematurely—she’s 


happen—” 
asking for you.” 
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Before her eyes a mist, while unformed thoughts surged through 


her brain. If this were fate? 

“Desperately ill. She’s begging for you to come. 
to give you the message.” 

Jean looked down at the carpet. 

“T suppose I should go.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“Let me think it out.” 

She pressed moist fingers to her forehead, walked to the win- 
dow and stood looking out into the garden where the twilight 
had begun to creep in—an ashen oblivion closing the day. Kitty 
desperately ill, Kitty calling for her. Something within her 
told her that this was indeed fate. She leaned her cheek against 
the cool pane, gazing out into the blurring garden. The solu- 
tion of everything, perhaps. 

“Fate plays funny tricks,” she heard Kitty’s voice saying. 

She shuddered, roused herself and came back to Bettina. 

“When did this happen?” 


I promised 


A long breath. 





“Early this morning.” 

“Where is she?” 

“At the hotel. 
pital.” 

“And—the child?” 

She looked at Bettina steadily, as though to seize the answer 
in her face before the lips pronounced it. 

“It may live.” 

“Is the car here? 

‘Now?” 

‘As fast as possible.” 

Kitty, stricken and weak, hanging between life and death, 
Kitty of her youth and childhood calling for her! Figure of a 
little girl with large eyes and funny pigtail back in the days of 
the Santissima Annunciata 

If Kitty were to die? 

Sunk in a corner of the great limousine, hearing dimly the 
sound of Bettina’s voice saying uncomprehended things, sunk 


yugh 


ised There was no time to transfer her to a hos- 


T’'ll go now.” 


The old Princess 
burst into tears, 
held out her arms. 
“IT pity you from 
my heart.” 


in the corner, gaz- 
ing out into the 
vast light-dotted 
shadows of the 
Avenue, trying to 
down the thoughts 
that raced in her 
brain. 

“Fate plays 
strange tricks!” a 
voice—a_ small 
laughing voice— 
said in her ear. 

She sat up, tried 
to talk to Bettina 
—anything to es- 
cape from the 
thoughts that per- 
sistently returned. 

“Are such things 
dangerous?” 

“Very.” 

“You are 
Kitty 
me?” 

“Yes.” 

“In a moment 
like this you for- 
give everything.” 
Did she know 
what she was say- 
ing? “You can’t 
forget what’s been 
in the past—all 
my childhood!” 

“You are very 
generous.” 

“Oh, at 
moment.” 

The feeling of 
fate descending 
upon her—an in- 
scrutable fate 
playing with des- 
tinies. The con- 

viction profoundly felt, that change was impending. If anything 
happened to Kitty—she would marry Ted of course. Of that 
no question—no matter what her promise to De Sfax. He would 
release her. There was time. There was yet time. 

The car left the great garlanded avenues, wound through moist 
and shining streets. Out of the window through the indistinct 
crowds a few recognizable human notes: a pair of lovers arm in 
arm, laughing over a whispered word; a young girl’s silhouette 
vanishing down a dark street, swallowed up in the obliterating 
black, seen and gone. 

“Qh, I don’t want Kitty to die!” 

Bettina’s hand closed over hers. 

“Jean!” 

“What?” She realized suddenly she had spoken out loud. 

“If you are going to be any help, you must get hold of your- 
self.” 

“Grip me tight, Bettina—tight until it hurts.” 

Why was she a prey to such ominous thoughts? 


sure 
sent for 


such a 
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“Fate plays strange tricks.” 

That voice again stealing in through the jumble of sounds, 
rumbling sounds, honking sounds, muffled sounds, thundering 
roaring sounds. 

(hey were at the hotel in a sudden flare of lights, other human 
beings pressing about them. 

“Shall I go up with you?” 

“No.” 

“You will stay?” 

“Of course.” 

Bettina gone. A moment's wait. 
crowd, a solemn frightened recognition. 
“Thank God you've come, Jean!” 

“Shall I go up?” 

“She’s calling for 


Then Ted’s face in the 


” 


“Is it— 

“She’s desperately 
ill.” 

Cold now, imper- 
sonal, shrinking from 
the contact of his 
sleeve. 

“I’ve sent for my 
things. . I'll spend the 
night. Get me a 
room.” 

“I’ve 
ready.” 

In the elevator. 
now: strange faces— 
blurred faces. 

“This way.” 

Down the hall— 
and a room ahead. 

“The child—” 

“T know.” 

“Be prepared for 
anything she may 
say. She’s not lucid.” 

In the sitting-room : 
The sound of Kitty’s 
voice from the bed- 
room, rising and 
falling, incessantly 
talking. A sister of 
charity. Then the 
doctor stealing out 
of the sickroom. 

“Miss Wadding- 
ton?” 

“Can I go in?” 

She slipped off her 
coat, removed her 
hat. 

“She is delirious at 
times. She’s_ been 
calling for you. Per- 
haps you can keep 
her quiet. She must 
be kept quiet.” 

She pushed open 
the door, heard 
Kitty’s voice crying: 

“I’m so alone, so 
alone. Everyone 
hates me! Jean, Jean, 
why don’t you 
come?” 

She moved quickly 
to the bed. 


done so al- 


“You can do with my 
fortune what you 
want,” she said. “I 
shall never again be 


your wile.” 


Children of Divorce 


“Kitty, I am here.” 
_ The fragile blonde head whipped around in her direction. Red 
fever-signals in the cheeks, black drawn pools of exhaustion 
under the eyes. A cry. 

“Jinny!” 

“Don’t rise, dear. It’s all right.” 

“Jean, I'm going to die!” 

‘Hush, darling.” 

“Jean, I'm going to die! I know it—I’m so afraid!” 

“You're not going to die!” She sat down on the bed, taking 
the white hands in her firm grasp. 

“Jean, don’t let me!” 

“I'm not going to let you.” 
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‘I'm afraid.” Then the doctor appeared at the bedside with a bromide. 
Red ‘There is nothing to fear. Only you must be quiet.” “Get her to take this.” 
tion “Where is Ted?” “Kitty.” 
“Here, Kitty.” “Who's there?” 
She raised herself up, stared at him through vague clouds of “Jean.” 
consciousness, dropped back. “You wont let me go, Jean, will you?” 
“How he hates me!” “No, dear. And now drink this.” 
“What is it?” 
“Just something to quiet you, to let you 
} sleep.” 
“No, no.” She shrank back. “I don’t want 
to sleep. I'll never wake up. I'm afraid.” 
~ ae ' ’ - “Kitty dear.” 
’ ea » “No, no! Sleep? It’s a terrible feeling. I 
<t — : i mustn't sleep. I mustn’t. I’ve got to tell you 
~ $ so much, before I die.” 
: Suddenly an inspiration. Jean leaned over the 
= - delirious woman, spoke sharply. 
¥ . “Kitty, stop dramatizing yourself this minute! 

4 Do as I tell you.” 

2 = Through the delirium the old familiar phrase 
pierced, registered. They saw her smile, begin 
to laugh—stretch out her hand finally. Twenty 
minutes later she lay in a heavy pallid sleep. 

Back in the sitting-room talking in a matter- 
of-fact voice with the doctor: 

“She slipped and fell coming back last night 
—extraordinary hysteric temperament.” 

“What's the danger, Doctor?” 

“Blood-poisoning. The fever may go up into 
her brain.” 

“The crisis?” She heard Ted ordering from 
a menu, as it seemed to her she heard every 
sound about her, from the crinkling rustle of the 
nurse’s dress to the clatter from the kitchen in 
the courtyard below. “Just a little cold chicken 
and salad for me, Ted. No wine. I don’t need 
it. A little hot soup perhaps—coffee. When 
would be the crisis, Doctor?” 

“If it’s shock only, the next twenty-four hours 
will tell the story. She’s very weak. She does 
not seem to have much resistance.” He went off 
into a minute explanation of the dangers to be 
dreaded, using scientific terms that she half un- 
derstood. “Maybe weeks. Who knows?” 

She kept him there, inventing questions. Fear 
of being left alone with Ted. 

The doctor gone, promising to return in two 
hours; the nurse in the sickroom; alone with Ted 
at last. She had dreaded it, yet how natural it 
seemed to be there with him! What was real— 
this the old remembered communion, the days of 
loyalty and faith together from childhood, or the 
incredible thing that had broken over them, 
swept them apart, denied them to each other? 

“You will take my room for the night. I 
have put in it some books, magazines. There 
is a chaise-longue. You will be comfortable.” 

“You've thought of everything, Ted.” She 
caught herself on the point of using the old 
familiar nickname. 

“She'll have a few. hours of sleep now. After 
dinner you had better go in and lie down. Get 
a little rest. It'll be a long night.” 

She understood; she could be alone in her own 
room. 

He was making things as easy for her as he 
could. That was like him. She felt weakly 
grateful. All her fears at rest. He continued 
in a detached way: 

“No matter what she asks of us, we must 

“No one hates you, Kitty, and you are going to be quiet humor her. I hope it will not be too painful for you. She 
now.” wont remember the next moment what she has said.” 

Kitty began to laugh. “T understand.” 

“If I die, you'll marry Ted, Jean. Promise me you'll marry “She may say things that will hurt us, but we must grin and 
Ted.” bear it!” 

“Hush, dear.” Familiar phrase to her memory. Expression of his boyish code. 

“I want you to promise—I want it—I want it!” “It was like you to come,” he said. 

“Say anything!” She looked up, saw Ted’s lips move in a “T couldn’t do otherwise.” 
whisper. “Promise, Jean. It'll help.” “At the bottom the only genuine feeling I think she has is 


“I promise,” she said quietly. her clinging to you.” 
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“We are sisters, you know—nothing makes any difference in 
the big moments.” 

A waiter with the trays, the table spread. Two places, candles, 
the feeling of intimacy again. 

“What is he thinking?” she wondered. 

His eyes persistently avoided her glance. 

“White and tired,’ she thought, watching the thinned cheeks 
and the new lines about the mouth. The laughter had gone out 
of his eyes. But the strength was there, sternly under control. 
She recognized it, and yielded to it. 

“Take a glass of wine. It will do you good.” 

“Yes, perhaps.” 

She drank it gratefully. His reticence, the evenness of his 
voice, his authority, gradually restored her confidence. They be- 
gan to talk perfunctorily, discussed the question of the doctor’s 
competence, the possibility of removing Kitty to a hospital. 

So to the end of the supper, constrained, manufactured con- 
versation, carefully impersonal. When she rose to go to her 
room, it was more difficult. He sprang up to open the door, 
bending his head as she passed. Something in her swelled up 
from her heart, choked her, blinded her eyes. The feeling of 
that intimate protection of his gesture told her that he had not 
torn her from his heart. 


HE could not sleep. She lay stretched out on the chaise- 
longue, trying to keep her mind on a book she had found. 

She noticed that she had read thirty pages, without the slightest 
remembrance of what her eyes had seen. She tried to begin all 
over again, gave it up and let the book fall to her lap. 

“Of course I will marry him,” she said to herself weakly. “It 
is his child. I will take it and care for it. Nothing will make 
any difference.” Kitty was going to die. She felt it profoundly, 
felt the dark wings stirring in the silences of the night. She had 
known it instantly, imperatively, from the first moments of 
Bettina’s announcement. It was fate. 

But suddenly a horror came to her of her own thoughts. She 
rose hastily and entered the sitting-room. Larrabee was sunk in 
a chair fast asleep. She glanced up at the clock. It was after two. 

“I am a wicked woman,” she cried to herself passionately. 
“She must not die! I wont let her!” 

She stole into the sickroom and motioning to the nurse, took 
her place. When she was alone, she knelt down by the bed. 

“O God, don’t let her die!” 

Until Kitty was out of danger, she would never leave her. 
She would fight against the hovering shadow; she would never 
let her go, never! From time to time as she sat into the dawn 
watching the faintly stirring breast and the hot flaming cheeks, 
she repeated to herself passionately, all her nature concentrated 
upon one thought: 

“She must live, she must!” 

When Ted came in from time to time, she resented his pres- 
ence, with a fierce unreasoning anger that was close to hatred. 

The crisis came in the third day, in the waning hours of the 
night, when the gray of the dawn was sifting in. Jean had 
hardly left the apartment. She had been at the bedside hour 
after hour, holding the fevered hand in her own, exhausted in 
body and spirit, kept going by a fierce purpose. For hours Kitty 
had lain in a state of coma, so still, so gaunt, so rigid that the 
watchers at the bedside hardly dared to turn their eyes away. 
A question now of minutes. The doctor administering some 
strong stimulant. The nurse coming and going, quick, calm, 
efficient. Lights by the bed, shadows in the background. A 
question of minutes. The zero hour of finality. Jean sum- 
moned up a last strength; she must hold out; her dry eyes on 
the sunken mask of something that had once been Kitty, that 
was neither of this world or the next, tremulously suspended. 

“I have done all I could,” she heard a voice in herself say- 
ing. “If it comes now, it’s not my fault. I have not wished 
x.” 

She turned, drawn by some irresistible impulse. 
ing at her. Their eyes met. What leaped into them? 
fear of what? 

She shivered, turned away. A feeling of guilt, of horrible 
guilt, possessed her. She dropped to her knees and began to 
pray, how long she did not know. Some one touched her on 
the shoulder. She looked up to see the doctor bending over 
her, put out her hand, searched his face, couldn’t frame her 
question. 

“Che...” 

“She will live.” 

“Thank God!” 


Ted was look- 
Fear, but 
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Some one drew his arm about her, led her gently into the other 
room. 

“You are deathly tired, Jean. 

She looked up into his face. 

“Oh, Ted, she had to live!” 

“Yes. She had to live.” 

He caught her up, carried her like a child, laid her on the 
chaise-longue, drew a comforter over her, left her alone. 

A great wave of thankfulness welled up in her, peace incom- 
prehensible and mysterious, as though she had been saved from 


You must rest now.” 


Three days of renewed vigils, of watching life slowly re- 
turning, asserting itself, life definite and irrevocable. Her 
mission done. Another existence recalling her, that complex un- 
related existence which had been waiting—the inevitable still to 
be faced. 

At last the parting. He went down with her, silent and shut 
in as he had been from the first—a wall of ice between them, 
avoiding each other’s eyes. 

“I am not going to take you back,” he said in a low voice. 
“IT can't.” 

“No, dear.” 

That much her heart could not withhold from him. He 
straightened up as though something had cut into his flesh. She 
saw his face go white. They were outside, Bettina’s car drawn up, 
a porter stowing in the bags. 

“If—” He laid his hand on her arm gently. “If?” 

She met his look, great silent tears rising in her eyes, running 
over. 

“Forgive me,” he said, drawing back. He opened the door, 
touched her arm lightly, helped her in. The door snapped be- 
tween them. He took off his hat and stood watching her go. 


Chapter Thirty-nine 
pN Jean’s mind now but one dominating thought, to hasten 
her marriage to the Prince de Sfax. She saw the approach oi 
the day of the signing of the marriage-contract, a ceremony 
equivalent to the plighting of their troth, with a feeling of im- 
patient relief. Every little detail which insistently and publicly 
bound her to her decision, she seized upon eagerly and presented 
it to her imagination as much as to say: 

“There, this is final. There is no escape now.” 

The announcement in the papers was a fact, the sending out 
of the wedding-invitations a fact, the ordering of her visiting 
cards, the cataloguing of the wedding gifts, facts all—facts build- 
ing up a wall between her and any weak impulse to retreat. All 
the forces of the world, the public world to which she now be- 
longed, were forces she summoned now to her protection. 

Her mother arrived all excitement, keenly alive to her new im- 
portance. Again a hundred details to be settled, concessions to 
be made. Whatever their private feelings—again the public 
attitude to be considered. Obviously she could only be married 
from her mother’s home. Obviously there were certain atten- 
tions and attitudes due a public mother. Jean yielded without 
resistance. There were moments when she felt dreadfully alone, 
when she turned wistfully to the affection she had never known, 
that for her needs she was willing, momentarily, to believe in. 

She went to see Kitty several times. Larrabee was never there. 
By some instinct he divined the hours of her coming and absented 
himself. He had accepted her decision. He could not struggle 
against it. Why? Why let her go without a final effort? She 
did not, she assured herself, wish to add to his unhappiness, and 
yet, and yet—illogical feminine impulse—she rebelled against his 
acceptance. 

Fortunately her days were crowded—luncheons, receptions, 
dinners—sheer physical fatigue mercifully permitting a sleep of 
exhaustion. 

The rest moved like a fantastic dream: signing of the con- 
tract, display of presents, the corbeille de mariage ; the civil cere- 
mony before the little pompous mayor of the arrondissement, who 
delivered himself of a labored speech on the union of the great 
sister republics; the last night with Bettina sleeping in her room, 
the hurry and confusion of the wedding morn. 

When she stood at last in the vestibule of St. Thomas d’Aquinas 
waiting for the procession toward the lighted altar ahead, she 
felt quite detached. She was no longer Jean Waddington, but a 
public figure. Crowds outside restrained by a cordon of gen- 
darmes. Brilliant assembly within, princes, ambassadors, jeweled 
and privileged women of the world. (Continued on page 156) 
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Tue distinction this 
magazine has achieved 
for the very short stories 
it publishes from time 
to time will be en- 
hanced, one ventures to 
prophesy, by this tale, 
which Mr. Connell 
writes out of his own 
experience, perhaps, asa 
dwellerinaConnecticut 
village who has a real 
and sympathetic under- 
standing of its people. 


BUVERY morning I go for my mail 
to the little railroad station. How ' // 
it came to be where it is I do not 


He read the paragraph, then cried 


know. It looks as if, years ago, it had a ¥. out: “It'sa lie! She's all right. 


been tossed there from some passing 

train, the way the mail-bags are 

thrown nowadays. By luck it landed 

right side up. They stuck a sign on 

it—West Linchester—and called it a station. It looks like the 
chalet of a family of Swiss midgets. It has not been painted 
since the days of Admiral Dewey. 

In the morning a west-bound train, an exceedingly local local, 
pauses impatiently there. In the evening an east-bound train 
consents to halt, if signaled. The proud expresses between New 
York and Boston thunder disdainfully through at a mile a minute. 

The station-agent, ticket-agent, freight-agent, telegraph-opera- 
tor and postmaster, an ancient, stringy Yankee with a cricketlike 
liveliness and a certain dry humor, by name Munsell, has ample 
time to practice his other professions, which are onion-farming, 
barbering, and the chewing of fine-cut. Perhaps once a week he 
is called upon to hunt through the dusty ticket-rack that he may 
sell a ticket to some near-by town. Now and then some summer 
resident of the adjacent Connecticut countryside has a trunk 
checked to West Linchester. This causes great excitement. 


You're playin’ a joke on me.” 


When I first moved there, I thought our station was unique. 
I thought it was the only railroad station in these States which 
did not have attached to it, unofficially, at least one gentleman 
of no fixed occupation, who regarded it as his club, and who 
basked somnolently on the bench in front in summer, and inside, 
beside the chunk-stove, in winter. I was mistaken. 

At first I thought he was a passenger, or an employee of the 
railroad, waiting to go somewhere. But he never went. When I 
saw him at the station every day for a week, sitting in the sun 
and gazing in a reverie down the track, I decided he must be a 
permanent part of the decorative scheme of the station. He 
seemed rooted there. I nodded and smiled at him, but I’d have 
had a more hearty response from the chunk-stove. He did not 
take his eyes from the steel ribbons that stretched away in the 
sunlight. 

He did not strike me as being very useful, and that he was 
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ornamental was a question open to doubt. He was an untidy 
old man with an impassive henna face, adorned with white stub- 
ble, a rural Buddha in need of a shave. He wore always a 
far-from-new jumper suit of faded blue denim, and a black cap 
witii a long green celluloid peak. 


VENTURED to ask Mr. Munsell about him. 

“Him?” said Mr. Munsell. “Why, that’s old Buck.” 
“What does he do?” 
Mr. Munsell appeared to regard the question as comical. 
“Him? Old Buck? Do? Nothin’. What could he do?” 
“How does he live?” 
“Him? Pension from the road.” 
“He’s an old railroad man, then?” 


“Yep.” Then he added: “And a danged old fool.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Kinda daffy.” 

“Sssssh. He'll hear you,” I said, for old Buck was sitting just 


outside the window, not ten feet away. 

“Never mind him,” said Mr. Munsell. “He’s deef. Deef as 
a load of hay. Got deef listenin’ to the roar of the engine and 
the scream of the whistle, they say. So the road had to let him 
go. It almost finished him.” 

“Really? Why?” 

“I dunno. But it did. You’d think a fellow would be glad 
to climb outa a dirty cab and take it easy on a pension. But 
not old Buck. He’s simple in the head, I guess. Never says 
nothin’ much, but when he does, it’s always about the time he 
ran Number Sixty-three. It was the crack express of the road 
in them days. That was years ago.” 

“Has he been here long?” 

“Eight or nine years. Ever since he lost his job.” 

“Where does he live?” 

Mr. Munsell pointed down the track. Perched perilously near 
the rails was a wabbly, weather-beaten shack which I had thought 
was an abandoned tool-shed. 

“That’s his place,” said Mr. Munsell. “You'd think—now, 
wouldn't you?—that he’d never want to set eyes on a train again 
after getting deef from ‘em, and getting fired. But there he 
lives, so close he can almost touch them as they go by. He's 
a queer fish, all right. He’s stone deef, like I said, but he can 
tell when a train is comin’, long before I can. Just seems to 
feel ‘em, somehow.” 

“Has he any friends?” 

“Him? Friends? Say, you don’t know old Buck if you ask 
that. He aint got none now, and I guess he aint never had none. 
He's that kind. Not a bit sociable. Lives all alone. Always has. 
Sort of a hermit—wont even have a dog or a cat around his place. 
Never married, though they say he used to be a fine figure of 
a man before he went deef and lost his engine and went to seed.” 

Mr. Munsell masticated musingly. 

“Human beings is different,” he observed. 
what you might call an affectionate nature. 
three times. But old Buck is just the other way. My wife says 
she thinks probably he’s got ice-water for blood. He never loved 
nothin’. Never knew how, I expect. Some men are made that 
way, I suppose. No love in their make-up; that’s all.” 

He expectorated philosophically into the chunk-stove. 

As I went out, I nodded again to old Buck. He never took his 
eyes from the tracks. 


“Now, me, I’ve got 
I’ve been married 


Y house is on a hill not far from the railroad. From it I 

can see the station, and down the track, old Buck’s shanty. I 
had worked late one night and was going to bed about one 
o'clock. From my window I looked out over the landscape, sil- 
vered by the moonlight. The station and the shanty were dark 
patches on the night. Then I saw a speck of light shine out 
suddenly in old Buck’s cabin. As I watched, the door opened; 
and by the faint light of what I surmised was a lantern, I could 
see his bent figure standing in the doorway. I saw him close his 
door, and by the moon’s light I could see him standing close 
beside the track. I heard the rumble of an approaching train. 
It came plunging along, a great one-eyed monster, and shot past 


him. He waited till it had rounded the curve and was out of 
sight. Then he went back into his hut. Soon after that his light 
went out. 


Next morning I asked Mr. Munsell: 

“What train goes through here, east-bound, about a quarter 
past one?” 

“Midnight express to Boston,” he said. “Number Sixty-three.” 

“Didn’t that use to be old Buck’s train?” 7 
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“Yep. It’s still pulled by the same locomotive, too.” 

Mr. Munsell laughed. 

“Number Sixty-three I call her. That’s the number on the 
cab. But do you know something funny?” 

“What?” 

“When old Buck speaks of that engine, he always calls her 
Molly.” 

“He does?” 

“Yep. Aint that funny?’ 

Mr. Munsell cackled out an old man’s laugh, and continued: 

“Old Buck comes down to the station as soon as I open it at 
seven in the morning, and he says: ‘Well, Molly was right on 
time last night.’ Or some days he shakes his head in a worried 
sort of way, and says: ‘Molly was six and a quarter minutes late 
last night. I wonder if they're oilin’ her right. But she'll make 
it up, don’t fret. I'll bet on that.’ I guess mebbe he sits up 
to see her go by.” 

“Maybe,” I said. 

“Tt’s comical,” said Mr. Munsell, “to hear him knockin’ the 
newer engines. ‘They’re all right, I guess,’ he’ll say, ‘but they 
aint in Molly’s class. They don’t run as pretty as she does.’ 
Of course I know the new ones are a lot better, but I don’t say 
that to old Buck. No siree. I’m a peaceable man, and I cer- 
tainly would let myself in for a fine rookus with him if I didn’t 
admit that Molly is the best engine on the line.” 

Mr. Munsell glanced at the station clock. 

“Dang that clock,” he said. “It’s stopped again. 
the right time?” 

I said I did not have my watch with me. 

We went out to the platform where old Buck was sitting, 
gazing fixedly down the track. Mr. Munsell cupped his hands 
to his mouth and bellowed in old Buck’s ear: 

“What—time—is—it? Time. Time!” 

Without taking his eyes from the track, old Buck fished into 
his worn dungarees and drew out a watch, opened it and held it 
so Mr. Munsell could see its face. It was surprising to see so 
excellent and expensive a watch emerge from so shabby a man. 
I peered over the station-agent’s shoulder. There was a picture 
in the watch, a snapshot. It was the photograph of a locomotive, 
taken head-on. 

“See that watch?” asked Mr. Munsell as we walked away. 

——, 

“That’s the watch he had when he was an engineer. He don't 
need such a good one now, but he hangs on to it, though he’s 
been offered a lot of money for it.” 

Mr. Munsell made his cheeks pouch out with fine-cut. 

“It beats me,” he remarked, “how he can just set there all day 
long, day after day, watching trains go by. It aint as if he was 
expecting somebody. Nobody aint likely to come to see that 
old curmudgeon. I was talking to the wife about him only last 
night. She said: ‘It’s sort of too bad that there aint nobody 
who cares for the old fellow, but I reckon it’s his own fault. 
He don’t care about nobody, so he can hardly expect anybody 
to care about him. You gotta give love to get love,’ the wife 
says.” 


’ 


Have you 


SOME days later, on my morning pilgrimage to the station, I 
found Mr. Munsell grinning. 

“Watch me have some fun with old Buck,” he said. 

“How?” 

“Look at this,” he said, handing me a bulletin issued by the 
railroad company. He pointed at a paragraph with a lean thumb. 
I read it. 


It has been decided that No. 63, the oldest locomotive now in 
active service, has outlived its usefulness. It will be retired as 
a passenger locomotive, and will be used as a switch engine in the 
Boston yards. It will make its last run from New York to 
Boston July ninth. 


“Watch old Buck when I show it to him,” chuckled Mr. Mun- 
sell. 

“Why show it to him?” 

“Oh, he'll find out sooner or later.” 

I watched. Old Buck was sitting there in the sun, scanning 
the track as a mariner scans the horizon. Mr. Munsell poked 
the paper under his nose, pointed at the paragraph, and bawled 
in old Buck’s ear: 

“Hey, read this.” 

Old Buck read it. At first his face showed no sign that he 
comprehended what he had read. Then, very slowly, stopping 
at every word, he read the paragraph again, half-aloud. A look 
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of bewilderment came to his face, the look of a man who has 
been hit and dazed, and yet cannot believe that he has been hit. 

Then he cried out in the broken treble of an old man: 

“It’s a lie. She—she’s all right. You're playin’ a joke on me, 
Munsell.” 

“There it is in black and white,” said the station-agent. 

“Tt’s some mistake,” quavered old Buck. 





“It’s official,” said Mr. Mun- 
sell. 

“But—but they can’t do 
that,” cried old Buck. “They 
can’t do that—to her! Molly’s 
as good as ever. She was on 
time last night—right on the 
dot. She was goin’ good. She's 
all right—” 

His voice trailed off. 

“Everything must wear out 
in time,” I yelled into his car. 
“Locomotives, and men too.” 

; He stared at me fiercely. 
yi cama “They aint got no right to 
eat Wel treat her like that,” he cried. “They'll 

Vif Mh , . 
ee never have another engine like her. If 
Ps they’d let me run her—” 

His voice stopped as if his throat had 
gone dry. 

“Tf they’d let me run her,”—he spoke 
in the high, flat tones of a deaf man,— 
“T’d show ’em that she’s still good. I'd 
get her there on time. I know her. I 
know every inch of her. She’s the best 
engine that ever was. She’d get there on time—for 
me. 

“Well, anyway,” said Mr. Munsell, “they aint goin’ 
to junk her—not yet awhile.” 

Old Buck groaned. 

“They might as well,” he said. His face was work- 
ing with fury. “Makin’ a switch-engine outa her! 
Molly shuntin’ freight-cars around a lousy yard! 
Why, why—it’ll break her heart; that’s what it’ll do.” 

He rocked his body back and forth. He hit the 
palms of his hands together. 

“I aint goin’ to stand it,” he cried. “I aint goin’ let ‘em treat 
her that way.” 

“Come away,” I said to Mr. Munsell. 

We left old Buck sitting there. He was not watching the 
track. He had bent over and buried his face in his hands. 

“Now, don’t that beat all?” said Mr. Munsell. “Think of 
carryin’ on like that about an old engine. Never knew old Buck 
had it in him to get so stirred up about anything. Guess I'd 
better keep out of his way.” 

He looked at a calendar. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “The ninth is tomorrow.” 

That night I watched from my window. 

As before, the light in old Buck’s cabin went on a little after 
one. He came out and stood by the track until the midnight 
express sped by. But he did not go back into his hut as soon 
as it was out of sight. He stood there, (Continued on page 131) 
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“Dat woman still mad at 
me,” explained Willie to 
himself. 
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Birmingham, Ala- 
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you're reading the 
work of an expert. For 
Mr. Akers lives there, 
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with scores like the 
cash-money hero of 
this jocund chronicle. 
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\ ILLIE THOMAS, of color, saw that unless he changed his 
entire business and domestic policy, his crying need was 
going to be for alleys that opened at both ends. Lots of alleys 
were made wrong: the one he lived in, for example. It was 
“blind,” and even now two large able-bodied “‘muddyfoots” were 
blocking its only exit. Willie was bottled up. “Muddyfoots” 
is Birmingham-ese for installment-house collectors. Willie knew 
the tribe with his eyes shut. His acquaintance with them had 
begun as soon as he could write his name, and continued far past 
the point of mere bankruptcy. Now, no matter how often he 
changed his name, residence, occupation, employer or wife, the 
muddyfoots found him out. The pursuit might occasionally be 
delayed but never evaded. Inevitably came a day when his 
house was defiled with the muddy feet of those come for tribute. 
Hence their name. And if it was not forthcoming, they callously 
bore away the cherished article bought under the blazoned blan- 
dishments of “Buy Now—Pay Later.” Willie had taken the 
latter portion of the exhortation too seriously; hence his present 
embarrassment. 
This morning the situation was peculiarly unfortunate. He was 
in bad all around. Saturday’s visit to the pay-window had re- 
vealed that his employers owed him three dollars less than noth- 
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ing. His case had been further complicated by a bad error in 
judgment: he had sought feminine sympathy and consolation on 
the wrong side of town. He and his wife Celina lived on the 
North Side; the lady to whom he had taken his sorrows dwelt in 
Alley F on the South Side. Thus mixing his geography and his 
ladies had rendered his subsequent home life so discordant that 
the great outdoors had taken on a fresh charm for him. This 
latter condition, indeed, made retreat into his house in the present 
emergency not only suspicious in appearance but dangerous 
in execution. The music was right there to be faced. So Willie 
shuffled up his alley with all the glad abandon of a prisoner 
en route to a life sentence. 

Just as hope of getting past in safety was daring to dawn, the 
approaching pair hailed him. 

“Boy, you know a man named Thomas—Willie Thomas—lives 
down here?” one of them inquired. 

“Ves suh; I knows him well,” answered Willie nervously. 
“Dat nigger move ’way from heah Sat’day night. I like to find 


him my own se’f. He owe most ev’ybody round heah. Mawnin’, 
suh; ’scuse me, suh, I’s—” 
“Not so fast there, nigger,” interrupted the other firmly. 


“Where did he move to?” 
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“T aint know, suh. He jes’ move, dat’s all.” 

“Uh-huh! Well, I guess we better inquire around his house 
a little bit. Which one was it?” 

“Well, suh, gent’men, hit were de last one. But de folks whut 
move in dar is pow’ful cu’ious. Dey keeps monst’ous big dawg, 
too. And woman whut live dar pow’ful sick dis mawnin’. Yes 
suh; dat woman sick. I jes’ tells you, gent’men, I sca’cely ever 
see woman sick as dat one is. I wouldn't bother no woman dat 
sick.” 

The muddyfoots exchanged glances. Willie saw he should have 
quit talking sooner. 

“What you say your name was?” one asked suddenly. 

“Name’s Harrison, suh—John Harrison.” 

“Where you work?” 

“Over to de foundry. I shakes out. Ev’body know me, John 
Harrison.” 

“Which foundry?” 

“I aint know, suh. Hit’s de big foundry over dar on de rail- 
road. I never pay no mind whut de name of hit is. I shakes 
out dar.” 

“I see. And you say you know Willie Thomas?” 

“Yes suh, I knows him—knows him well. Owes me fo’ bits 
most a yeah, now.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“He li'l skinny nigger—yeller.” 

“Well, if you see him, you better give him a message from us.” 

“Yes suh, sho’ will; sho’ will.” 

“You tell that big black nigger Willie Thomas that if he aint 
got the payment on that phonygraft in Morris and Morris’ office 
by three o’clock this evenin’, we're goin’ to send 
after him and the machine both.” 

“Another thing,” spoke up the other muddyfoot 
meaningly. “Wright Jewelry Company sees him 
at noon with a dollar, or he goes back to tellin’ 
time by the sun again. Get me?” 

“Yes suh; sho’ does.” 

Willie drew a 
long breath at his 
narrow _ escape. 
Noon had been the 
earliest § payment- 
hour mentioned, and 
this was only seven 
o'clock. Five hours 
before the trouble 
started. No telling 
what good luck 
might happen in 
five hours. Let the 
white folks do all 
the worrying up to 
about eleven-thirty, 
anyhow. 

A familiar figure 
hove in sight, pre- 
siding at the steer- 
ing- wheel of a 
truck. Willie hailed 
him. 

“How "bout takin’ 
me to town, V. H.? 

I’s got ‘portant bus’- 
ness dar.” 

“Sho’. Take you 
far as de Ellen Enn 
dee-pot freight- 
house. Dat suit 
you?” 

“Boy, hit suits 
me. Step on her. 
Kind of loaded dis 
mawnin’, aint you, 
son?” 


The watchman was holding back 
the horde clamoring for Willie’s 
blood. 


“Jes’ a li'l bit. You see I's got sciumtific way loadin’ de truck. 
Lotter niggers, dey aint got no sense ‘bout loadin’ truck. Puts 
too much on hit and hit sprain de engine. Me, I jes’ watches 
de tires. When dey spreads out flatways from de wheels, I 
say, ‘V. H., hit’s loaded.’ ” 

“Dat sho’ is a fact! I always says you know mo’ ’bout loadin’ 
truck dan any nigger round dat foundry. Aint got "bout a dollar 
you could lemme have twel next Sat’day, is you, V. H.? I needs 
hit.” 

“Whut you want wid dollar?’ 

“Wants to git my watch out. Done havin’ hit fixed.” 

“Whar?” 

“Mist’ Pizinsky’s, down on Secumd Avenue.” 

“Yeah, I know ‘bout dat kind of fixin’. Mist’ Pizinsky, he 
fix ove’coat fo’ me once dat way—all one summer.” 

“Boy, dis heah diff’rent. Dar’s old muddyfoots in my alley 
dis mawnin’. One dem say if I aint in Wright’s sto’ by twelve 
o’clock wid a dollar he gwine take back dat watch whut I done 
pay three dollars on now.” 

“All right, boy; gin him de watch, den. I aint got no dollar.” 

“Yeah, but I done tol’ you 
I aint got de watch.” 

“You mean you done hock 
de watch ’fo’ you paid for 
hit?” 

“Uh huh! Dat’s why I 
needs de money I’s tellin’ 
you ’bout.” 

“Boy, you sho’ does! ¥ 
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You needs money an’ lawyers, an’ all yo’ white folks, too. I 
jes’ cain’t hardly think of nothin’ whut you don’t need when dem 
’stallment gent’men find out whut you done.” 

“Shucks! Cap'n Bob gwine fix hit does I git me in a jam.” 

“All right, son. 1 done gwine brung you fruits an’ flowers 
after dey gits you. Right now, I aint got no dollar. Dat’s yo’ 
trouble. And I got plenty of miy own wid dese heah li'l red 
lights winkin’ at me now. You gits off de next time I stops— 
and don’t worry none twel dey grabs you.” 

In the stir and bustle of the summer streets Willie found it 
impossible to worry at all. It was downright pleasant on them 
as compared with the back-breaking labor in the foundry. Eight- 
eenth Street always repaid a stroll down it. And lately there was 
an interesting drift toward Fourth Avenue that would bear watch- 
ing. White folks were getting too prominent on Eighteenth, 
anyway. Willie drifted. 

At First Avenue he encountered Birmingham’s unique insti- 
tution, the open-air labor market. The usual crowd was milling 
about, listening to the rival labor agents as they painted the 
glories of various Northern cities for the edification of the 
swarming negroes. 

“And they calls you ‘Mister,’’’ wound up one in a final burst 
of eloquence anent the magnificences of life in Boston. 

“Yes, but down Souf de white folks feeds you,” spoke a dis- 
illusioned voice in Willie’s ear. 

“Free train ride—and they don’t charge it to your wages till 
the second month. Cross the Ohio River, and you rides with the 
white people,” ran the persuasive accents of another. Willie be- 
gan to feel an itch, a familiar one. It always came over him 
just before he signed something. 

“Whut you got, Cap’n?” he inquired of the beefy white gentle- 
man with the red tie who sat at a table just inside an open door. 

“Detroit. Automobile factory. Pays five dollars a day. Good 
brick houses with steam heat clost by. Ship at noon today. 
Transportation not charged you till the second month. How 
‘bout it, boy? Treat you right up there.” 

Noon? The word reminded Willie that something unpleasant 
was due to happen then. It had merely slipped his memory. 
Possibly this was the solution. In his present case earth held 
few sorrows the noon train could not heal. Celina might object, 
but Celina always did have a big mouth. It would do her good 
to find out that she had driven him too far. But Rosa— 

-A policeman sauntered past. The very sight of him recalled 
painful legal possibilities to Willie’s brain. He heard himself 
suddenly talking to the 
gentleman of the scarlet 
neckwear. “Yes suh,” 
he was saying, “ ’spect 
I better. Sho’ can use 
dat five bones a day. 
Whar at do I sign, suh?” 

“Right here!”—thrust- 
ing a blank under Wil- 


” 





lie’s eager pencil. “Be 
back at eleven and meet 
the gang. We don't 


deliver any tickets; we 
just look after you all 
the way up. Be sure 
and be here on time, 
or I'll have to come 
after you.” 

“Yes suh; sho’ will.” 

A card was duly filled 
in and handed Willie for 
his credentials. 

But only two doors 
away he heard new 
glories sung. Pittsburgh 
was the theme. It 
seemed that boys famil- 
iar with foundries were 
met at the trains there 
with automobiles. Steel 
magnates bowed to them. 
Wages were fabulous. 
Six dollars a day was 
the lowest sum men- 
tioned. Certainly here 
was a better proposition, 
opined Willie, as he lis- 





Muddyfoots 


tened to the rhapsody of the rolling mills. Shipment would oc- 
cur at six the following morning. If a boy hid out from noon 
until then, the difference in the Detroit and Pittsburgh wage- 
scales might compensate for considerable fear of the law mean- 
while. If he had signed too quickly, the only sensible remedy 
was to sign oftener. He again presented himself as a candidate. 

Thus, with the morning yet young, Willie had three jobs— 
one actual and two signed up for. Noon was still a comfortable 
distance off. It might be well to return home and sound out 
Celina’s attitude and pocketbook. Her frame of mind could not 
be worse than it was before breakfast—and it might be better. 
Perhaps a trip would get her mind off Alley F. And no trouble 
about getting home from up North; same labor-agents that sent 
boys up, took money from Birminghammers to ship them back. 
Willie instituted a financial census in his pockets. Seven cents 
in legal tender was his immediate object; otherwise he walked. 
Luck was with him, with three cents to spare. He rode. 

Willie approached the old homestead cautiously. He believed 
in signs and portents, and he wanted to see some now before he 
got too close. A neighbor in the next alley, he recalled, had been 
practically crippled for life in precisely the same situation 
through gross neglect in not watching both front windows and 
the door. Yet all was apparently quiet here now. ‘Trombone, 
his dog, lay sprawled blissfully in the dust, merely pounding 
the earth with a listless tail by way of welcome as Willie stepped 
over him to gain the porch. A chicken or two stalked solemnl; 
about, eying Willie curiously. Behind the next house a woman 
was singing over her wash-tubs in the yard; the pleasant clack 
of feminine conversation floated to Willie’s strained ears. Un- 
doubtedly all was well with the world. Things were looking 
better. Lunch could not be too far off, and he would have bette: 
luck raising money after he had eaten an early snack. Celina 
wasn’t so bad—especially around mealtimes. As for Rosa of 
Alley F, she had attractions; undoubtedly she would be worth 
considering for Number Two, should need arise. But Celina, 
now, had her good points, he ruminated, as he tiptoed across the 
porch to the door. It was closed, but ravishing odors crept 






“What you doing,” Wood asked, “—picking 
out the most worthless nigger in the plant?” 
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forth. Celina certainly 
knew what to do with a 
mess of victuals. Ceiina— 

Trombone gave a yelp 
of anguish and shot up 
the alley at a gait calcu- 
lated to overtake an air- 
plane. Willie passed him 
in the first block. The 
front door closed again, 
and only the gentle hiss 
of boiling water soaking 
into the dusty soil before 
the steps could be heard. 

“Dat woman still mad 
at me,” explained Willie 
to himself as he got his 
flight under partial con- 
trol four blocks away. 

All of a sudden things 
were getting no better 
again mighty fast. No 
chance for him to lunch 
at home after that. If 
self-respect permitted it, 
self-preservation would 
not. Nor would his finan- 
cial condition allow of his 
lunching elsewhere. The 
question of a meal, in 
fact, was changing from 
where to whether. The 
three cents remaining in 
his pocket weren't even 
keeping each other de- 
cent company. This was 
a time when a boy needed 
friends, and he didn’t have 
any. Noon was getting 
too close for comfort. 
And without even carfare, 
it was too late now for 
the Detroit train, and too 
early for the Pittsburgh 
one. On top of that, 
muddyfoots were great at 
keeping promises. If they 
said they would be back at twelve to collect a dollar, tornadoes 
and wild horses would not delay or prevent them. They would 
arrive as scheduled. In such cases it was bad enough if the 
property involved was still in the purchaser's possession. But 
in a situation like Willie’s, complications would get as thick as 
a cat’s fur. 

Willie shambled uneasily back toward his alley. It had a 
fatal fascination for him. It was better than the electric chair, 
but not quite so good as a den of lions. Well within its con- 
fines, he happened to glance back toward its main and only en- 
trance. What he saw proved to him that long ago he should have 
hired a bookkeeper to keep track of his business. What ap- 
peared to be a small mob of strangers choked its mouth. Yet, 
on closer inspection, they weren't so strange after all. Further 
hurried backward’ glances as Willie broke into a trot revealed 
familiar faces among them. The large muscular gentleman who, 
like Abou Ben Adhem, led all the rest, had a close and painful 
connection with the watch that had started all this trouble. But 
a fraction smaller than he was the bulky individual who had 
called regularly and unsuccessfully for the phonograph install- 
ments. Close behind loomed the burial society collector, the 
man from whom he had bought a ring for Rosa, he of the sewing- 
machine account, the organ man, the clothing-house collector, the 
rent man, the guitar dealer, the health-and-accident agent and 
the furniture-collector. Muddyfoots at one end of the alley, 
Celina at the other, Willie in the middle! In close formation 
and with measured tread, sure of their prey, the serried ranks of 
collectors bore down on their customer and victim. Willie lost 
all interest in where he was and began to take an active one 
in where he was going to be. His first need was for solitude. 
“Cain’t think wid so many folks around,” he complained as he 
cleared the wire fence that bordered the thoroughfare. 

“That’s him! Head him off!” went up the excited cry as he 
did so, and the chase was on. 
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“Dish heah’s Rosa,” he explained. “I be 


to work in de mawnin.” 





Willie’s first and sole thought thereafter was his white folks. 
He needed them. Nigger might get uppity and swell around 
Eighteenth Street on Saturday night when times were good and 
he had a dollar in his pockets, but this was different. Right now 
the need of the hour was speed, and about ten minutes’ con- 
versation with “Cap’n Bob,” the head of the business where 
Willie labored: Sure was time for Cap’n Bob to rally around now. 
Captain Bob Miller could fix anything from bigamy to bootlegging 
if the defendant was black enough and a good hand in the foundry. 
Judges ate out of Cap’n Bob’s hand; muddyfoots shrank quiver- 
ing from his glance; police saluted him and stood aside. All this 
shot through Willie’s mind as he hastily scaled fences and tra- 
versed back yards and gardens in the direction of the railroad 
tracks along which the foundries of his suddenly beloved patron 
smoked and flared. 

The first luck Willie had had since V. H. dumped him off the 
truck that morning came as he dashed through the main gate 
of the plant, with the vanguard of organ, ring and watch gen- 
tlemen lumbering perilously close behind him. For, right in sight 
and looking to the beleaguered Willie like a strong deliverer, 
strode Cap’n Bob. ; 

Willie reduced speed to forty miles an hour, dislodged his 
cap from his kinky head, and addressed his overlord: 

““Mawnin’, suh, Cap’n Bob,” he panted as he passed. “C’n I 
speak wid you a minute?” 

“Sure, Willie. Stop by on your way back. What’s the trouble? 
You running a race with those gentlemen?” 

“Naw suh; us aint racin’. Dey jes’ pesterin’ me,” declared 
the aggrieved Willie. ‘Fact is, Cap’n Bob, I’s got my bus’ness 
in a jam. Dat’s why I come ove’ heah so fast. I wants to make 
talk wid you and git myse’f fixed up. Dese heah gent’mens, 
dey comes along too.” 

“So I see. Well, what’s the matter? Owe everybody in 
town?” (Continued on page 172) 
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In America: 


MPhil Lydip 


EANNE VAN WYCK may not know Ameri- 
ca as well as a woman of American par- 
entage, but in some ways, I believe, she knows 
it better. She was born in New York, and has 
always had a home in New York, but she was 
born of foreign parents and has lived much 
abroad, so that she has always seen American 
life with unaccustomed eyes, interested in the 
difference between foreign and American ideals, 
and curious to appraise their contrasting values. 
That, I think, has given her an advantage over 





NC the American of native parents who accepts his 
c/ICRS. PHILIP LYDIG: this is a reproduction of one of American ways without question. He is scarcely 
the several noteworthy photographic portraits by Baron de aware of what American ideals really are, for 
Meyer of the author of these much-discussed articles. he sees only them, and he does not have a con- 


trast to make them clear. For this reason, as 
I say, I believe that Jeanne knows America 
better than he does. 
Her name, of course, is not Jeanne Van 
Wyck, but “Jeanne” will do to indicate that 
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she is French, and she married into an old New York family with 
just such a Knickerbocker name as Van Wyck. Her parents were 
aristocrats. Her mother was a daughter of one of the most famous 
titles in the Faubourg St. Germain, let us say. They were rich, 
and Jeanne was born to the distinction of a conspicuous social 
position that was supported by a lavish display of wealth. 

This might have cut her off from her American surroundings, 
but her childhood was peculiar. Her father was a busily dissi- 
pated man with no interest in his family, and her mother was 
greatly occupied with social affairs, so that Jeanne and an older 
brother were left almost wholly to the care of servants in their 
earliest years. These servants were American, chiefly Irish-Ameri- 
can, and they were not as strict with Jeanne and her brother as 
foreign servants might have been. The brother, Paul, was a very 
engaging young rebel who conspired with the servants to get 
many forbidden liberties for himself and Jeanne, and consequently 
they were almost as free of restraint in their ‘teens as if they had 
been a pair of street arabs. 

They were supposed never to leave 
the house except when they were chap- 
eroned by a maid or a tutor or a gover- 
ness. As a matter of fact, they slipped 
out at all hours of the afternoon and 
evening, and their parents never sus- 
pected it. The servants were silent in 
return for Paul’s silence about certain 
irregularities in the servants’ hall which 
he knew of and did not report. He 
practised a sort of innocent blackmail 
on them, in a mischievous spirit, and 
they all adored him. It was he who 
gave Jeanne her first sight of American 
life. 

When I knew her as a little girl in 
a convent school, in New York, she had 
already acquired an_ extraordinarily 
democratic spirit. She had the most 
unexpected friends among policemen 
and tradesmen and clerks in shops. 
She chatted with them as soberly as a 
dowager duchess, and with almost as 


All over America people are imi- 
tating the conduct and ideals of 
the fashionable rich—the so-called 
“smart set’—of the East. I 
believe that those ideals are false 
ideals, tragic ideals, which it is 
disastrous for America to imitate. 
The conviction is my justifica- 
tion for preparing and publishing 
this series of articles on the 
futility of fashionable life. 


mous American prosperity. Her own parents had a foreign aris- 

tocratic contempt for the whole business of earning a living. Her 

life abroad had been lived among titled men and women who 
would, as she said, “do anything for money except work for it.” 

She had been reading some book on the social psychology of the 

American people, and she was delighted to find that the sense of 

equality which she loved in America was pointed out by the psy- 

chologist as the origin, perhaps, of America’s material success. 
The argument in the book ‘went something like this: An artist 
or a poet commonly begins as a boy who finds himself unable to 
cope with the adversities of life and takes refuge in day- 
dreams. He has what the psychologist calls “an inferiority,” an 
unconscious sense of his inability to meet life. In foreign coun- 
tries such a psychic inferiority is often confirmed in him by his 
social position. In America there is no privileged class, born to 
superiority over him, and able to afflict him in his boyhood with 
the sense of being hopelessly handicaped. The American boy is 
sustained by his conviction that he is 
as good as anyone, in a country where 
all are born equal. The only social 
difference between him and anyone else 
is a difference in the degree of their 
material success. He can wipe out that 
difference between him and his richest 
neighbor by making as much money as 
his neighbor. Therefore he attacks the 
business of making a living, full of 
hope and ambition, and sustained by 
his belief that he is the free equal of 
any man in the world. 

“That,” said Jeanne, “may make 

| Poets and artists more scarce in Ameri- 
ca than in other countries, but it also 

| drafts more potential poets and artists 
| into American business and puts much 
| more inventiveness and imagination 
| into industrial life.” 

Like Jeanne, I had inherited from my 
parents a contempt for mere money- 
making, and when I went abroad to live, 

| I sympathized, as she did at first, with 
the aristocratic attitude toward money- 
making. But I soon discovered that 
while the foreign aristocrat was con- 
temptuous of money-making, he had no 





much dignity as a duchess, though it / 
was an infantile dignity. This was . 
something that she had learned from 
her brother. They had been accus- | - 
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tomed to escape from their home and 
to wander about the streets or to take 


contempt for money after it was made. 
Far from it. There was almost nothing 








long car-rides together, full of curios- — = 

ity about everything they saw and 

everyone they met, and asking questions and carrying on conver- 
sations with conductors and motormen and passengers beside them 
in the seats and workmen whom they watched at work in the 
streets, and tradespeople whom they met in shops. Paul had an 
aristocratic conviction that the one great and necessary virtue in 
life was courage. He would go anywhere and face anybody with 
a calm young assurance that was irresistible. He had a charming 
manner and a smile that won its way everywhere. Jeanne had 
learned to imitate him in her approach to people, and she was 
almost as successful with them as he. 

It was in those days, no doubt, that she acquired her affection 
for what are called “the common people” in America—an affec- 
tion that has always distinguished her in my mind among the 
women of her class in my acquaintance. “The ordinary Ameri- 
cans are basically much more kindly,” she insists, “than any other 
people in the world. They have no servility, to be sure. They 
are convinced that they’re as good as you are, but if you admit 
this, in your manner with them, they’re more sincerely kind even 
than the French—though they haven't the superficial politeness of 
the French, nor the tact that amounts to a social genius among 
all classes of the French. From my earliest childhood I’ve found 
more friendliness, more loyalty, more good faith among the mass 
of Americans than with any other people.” 

That is my own experience, too, and I remember it when I hear 
the critics of America say: “There is nothing in America but 
money.” There is this ideal of equality and independence, a real 
ideal and a new and potent one in the world. It seems to me to 
be a powerful contribution to the progress of mankind, because 
it frees the minds of people from a depressing sense of inferiority 
and liberates their activities in a way that nothing else can. 

Jeanne Van Wyck was the person who first suggested to me a 
connection between the American ideal of equality and the enor- 


he would not do for money—nothing, 
as Jeanne said, except work for it. He 
had to have money to support his aristocratic way of life, but 
he could not work for it without losing his social standing. 
Consequently those aristocrats who had money were as careful 
of it as if it were their heart’s blood. You could get one of 
them to spend it lavishly just about as easily as you could get 
him to cut his jugular vein. Extravagance was a true suicide 
among them, and they were horrified by it. Such public bene- 
factions as are common among American millionaires were 
quite impossible to these people. The munificence of American 
gifts to. charity was just madness to them. When they saw a 
rich New Yorker spending money in Paris, they thought him 
simply an idiot. They laughed at him, and they proceeded to 
take advantage of him. 

Jeanne had one experience among them that surpassed any- 
thing else of the sort that I saw. She had rented a villa in a 
litle watering-place on the Channel coast, and her next-door 
neighbor was a count whose title was new and whose fortune 
was ample. He was a handsome young man with a wife and 
two children, and he and his family became very friendly with 
Jeanne and her boys. One day he called on her, very worried, 
to ask whether her children or her servants had happened to 
find some money that he had lost. She supposed that he was 
talking of a pocketbook full of bank-notes. He believed that 
he had dropped it somewhere between his own house and hers. 
She talked to her servants about it, and she and her children 
searched the paths of her little garden and combed the beach. 
No pocketbook was to be found. 

“How much was there in it?” she asked. 

“Oh, it was not in a purse,” he said. “It was loose.” 

“How much was it?” 

“A franc.” 

It was a franc—which was then worth twenty cents. “And 
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do you know,” said Jeanne, “for weeks afterward, he never 
walked in the village streets, he never came through our garden 
or joined us on the beach, without keeping his eyes on the ground, 
absent-mindedly, in search of that precious franc.” 

I always remember Jeanne’s count when I hear a foreigner 
complain that Americans are money-mad, that there is nothing 
in America but money. I cannot imagine an American as mad 
about money as Jeanne’s count—unless he were a patient, search- 
ing for a lost quarter of a dollar, in the grounds of an Ameri- 
can insane asylum. 


EANNE’S parents had enough of this aristocratic feeling about 

money to ruin her young life. When she was nineteen years 
of age, their fortune became involved in the bankruptcy of a rail- 
road in which her father had invested too heavily. She was 
one of the prettiest girls of her day in fashionable New York, 
and a very rich and dissolute sportsman had fallen in love with 
her. He was a boon companion of her father’s in the racing 
set, and as soon as he heard of her family’s losses, he went to 
her father to offer him financial aid and a sort of partnership 
that should be cemented by his marriage to Jeanne. 

“I think,” says Jeanne, “that few American fathers would 
have listened to such a proposal. They would have answered: 
‘I do not sell my daughter for money.’ But my father hadn't 
learned that American point of view. He too could do any- 
thing for money except work for it. Although he knew that 
this man was dissipated and cruel and brutal, he came to me 
with the offer of marriage and used every argument to make 
me accept it. He insisted that I owed it to my parents to save 
them from poverty, and I owed it to my young sisters, and I 
owed it to myself. My marriage to this man would save us all. 
The fact that I didn’t love him was a great advantage, since he 
would pour out generosity on us all in order to win my af- 
fections. He was old enough to be my father, but that would 
only make him more foolish about me. He was dissipated, but 
he was no worse than other men. All men were alike. I would 
probably be as happy with him as with any other man. After all, 
it wasn’t my happiness alone that was to be considered. It was 
the lives of all of us. If we didn’t get some money somewhere, 
we'd lose everything we had left, and all perhaps starve to death. 
I couldn’t be happy and see that happen, could I? 

“IT could not. My mother was no help to me—she did 
nothing but weep. Paul was away at college, and anyway he 
didn’t know how to make money, so he couldn’t help me either. 
I sent for the man and said: ‘Do you wish to do this? You 
know I can never love you.’ And he pleaded that if I’d only 
marry him, he was so fond of me and he’d be so kind to me and 
my family that he’d win my affections in the end and make us 
all happy together. 

“IT saw nothing else that I could do. We were married, and 
when we drove away from the house, on our honeymoon, I took 
off my wedding-ring and threw it out the cab window.” 

There is no need to dwell on the incidents of her married 
life. It was a typical marriage-without-love, of the sort that 
I have already described, and it was as tragical as any of them. 
Her husband, in most of his relations with her, was just a 
drunken maniac. She endured it for ten years, to help her 
family. Her brother Paul, shocked to see her so unhappy, took 
to dissipation and literally drank himself to death in despair over 
his inability to save her. 

“For ten years,” she says, “I lived exactly as one lives in a 
nightmare. I kept thinking to myself: ‘It can’t be true. It’s 
just a bad dream. I'll wake up and find it isn’t real.’ But I 
didn’t wake up. After Paul’s death, I didn’t care what happened. 
I said to the others: ‘I don’t care what becomes of you. I’m 
going to get a divorce. I can make him give me alimony enough 
so we needn’t starve. I'll share it with you, but I'll not live 
this life of degradation any longer.’ ” 

She had difficulty in getting her divorce, because her husband 
used his money and his political influence to buy off or frighten 
from her every lawyer she engaged to defend her, but she found 
a champion, at last, in a brilliant young attorney and politician 
who had been devoted to her brother Paul, and he forced her 
husband to give her her freedom and to pay her a fortune in 
alimony. She took her two boys and went to Paris to live. 


ND here is the point of the whole story: she found it im- 
possible to live abroad. She was so pursued and hunted 
and waylaid by aristocrats who were in love with her alimony 
that she could not get a moment’s peace. 
“At first,” she says, “I found it amusing. I used to say: 


Is There Nothing but Money in America? 


‘Is this a proposal or a proposition—because I’m not open to 
either.’ But I soon discovered that my situation was too seri- 
ous to be a joke. Two of the men began to boast that I had 
taken them as lovers, and people believed them. When I ac- 
cused one of them of it, in a rage, he pleaded that he only did 
it so that, ‘having the name,’ I might conclude that I might as 
well ‘enjoy the game.’ Another of them maneuvered to get me 
into a compromising situation so that I'd be compelled to marry 
him to save my reputation, and he almost succeeded in his 
little plan. He bribed my servants and concealed himself in 
my boudoir. Fortunately, I came home with a woman friend 
and discovered him in time. Another, to convince me that he 
was mad about me, behaved like a lunatic so publicly that I 
became ridiculous. I had to shut myself in my home and re- 
fuse to see any men whatever. It was infuriating, because none 
of them really cared a snap of the fingers for me. They merely 
needed money, and I had it. 

“Finally I went through a scene with one of them that ended 
me. He was a truly sweet and charming young fellow, of a 
very fine old family, quite penniless and trying desperately to 
keep up appearances. I liked him. He had eyes and a forehead 
like my oldest boy, and I was sorry for him. He started making 
love to me, and I said: ‘Now, don’t spoil our friendship. You're 
not in love with me, and I’m certainly not in love with you, 
and if you insist on pretending that you are, I'll simply give 
orders that I’m not at home to you hereafter.’ 

“At that, he began a long pathetic appeal to me to marry 
him so as to save him from starvation. He told me the whole 
story of his life, and it was touching enough to make you weep; 
and yet, to an American, it was ridiculous, because the answer 
to it all was: ‘Well, why don’t you go to work?’ The final 
disaster had overtaken him, that morning, when his washer- 
woman refused to give him back his linen until he paid her 
bill. Without clean linen, how could he look like a gentleman? 
He was in despair. He begged me to marry him, whether I 
loved him or not, and save him from suicide. He would be my 
slave for life. He would serve me, heart and soul. He had a 
social position that would be of great value to me and to my 
boys. He could introduce them to the most select circles of 
aristocratic society as they grew up. He could do for them what 
no amount of money could accomplish. 

“He went on, that way, for at least an hour, and it was hor- 
rible. I kept seeing my own boy, raised in France, and perhaps 
—having lost his money—making this sort of appeal to a rich 
woman to marry him. It all but made me ill. Then, finally, 
when I had convinced him that I would never marry again except 
for love, he started to leave me reluctantly, and turning at the 
door, he said: ‘If you wont marry me, will you let me send my 
lauhdry here?’ 

“That put me in hysterics. I ran upstairs and called to my 
maid and began to pack my trunks, frantically. I kept saying 
to myself: ‘In America, he’d work in a steam-laundry, before 
he’d do such a thing. He’d work in a steam-laundry.’ And I 
wanted to get back to a country where my boys might learn to 
work for a living, if need be, and not be disgraced for doing it.” 


I HAD much the same experience myself, in France, though I 
was better protected than Jeanne by friends and relatives. 
And I came back to America with much the same feeling as she. 
It seemed to me that here was a striking difference between 
America and foreign countries—a difference that was all in 


America’s favor. Americans had learned to face an aspect of 
reality which in other countries was not truly faced. They had 
learned the necessity of earning a living. In Europe, as in 
America, civilization is now an industrial civilization. The aris- 
tocrat may have the title, but he no longer has the privileges 
of earlier days. He must either earn a living or live preca- 
riously on those who do. He is always in danger of losing his 
support and of being thrown on the world to beg, or to swindle, 
or to sell himself. And they beg and they swindle and they 
sell themselves in ways that are horrible to an American. 

They make fun of America’s Puritanism about sex, and yet 
they are as Puritan about money. They refuse to face the need 
of earning a living just as virtuously as an idealistic Puritan re- 
fuses to admit the need of sex, and they are as thoroughly be- 
trayed as the Puritan by the need which they try to ignore. 
No one can safely turn his back on any reality; it trips him 
from behind as he tries to flee from it; and it seems to me, 
after years of bitter experience, that the Americans are the 
wisest people in the world in the way they confront the necessity 
of earning a living, and honor industry, and compel even the 





A specially attractive photographic portrait by Steichen of the noted society 


leader whose revealing picture of fashionable life 


rich man to do some useful work unless he wishes to be despised 
is among the “idle rich.” 

There is an old anecdote about Lincoln—that an Englishman. 
seeing him cleaning his shoes, said to him: “No gentleman cleans 
ris own shoes in England.” And Lincoln replied sweetly: “No? 
Whose shoes does he clean?” 

That story, whether it is true or not, 
he moral which I am trying to draw 

When Jeanne returned to New York, she found that her lawver 
had invested her money for her so well that she had now an in- 
ependent fortune in her own right. She was able to set her- 
self up in a charming house off Gramercy Square, and she per- 
suaded one of her boys to study law and the other she encouraged 
to become an architect. Having provided for their futures, she 
proceeded to do something very canny with her own leisure. 


shrewdly points 


very 


1s published herewith. 

“Artists and authors and musicians,” she says, “often talk 
rather superciliously about this ‘creative life’ of theirs. And 
statesmen and politicians have a feeling that they are more im- 
portantly constructive than business men and lawyers and so 
forth, because politicians deal with human problems and people’s 
welfare and make social history, if you know what I mean. 
Well, it had always seemed to me that anyone with even a 
small fortune to use freely could be just as creative as an artist 
and far more constructive than a politician; and when I came 
back to America I began to experiment with my idea.” 


look around her for young people of talent 
who needed help in beginning their careers, 
various reform movements and charitable 
might serve. (Continued on page 142) 
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HE began to 
and ambition 
and she sought out 
beards on which she 





Acain “Dreve of Virginia” 
plays his part through to the 
final curtain. Contemporary 
fiction holds no more gallant 
American gentleman than 
this son of the Old Dominion 
that has been created by 
James Francis Dwyer— who 
is himself an Australian, 
in his home on the Riviera! 
A league of nations indeed! 


Jor 
New ing 


ome,and 


By 


James Francis Dwyer 


Bick poppies in her hair. Lips gamboge-tinted, fulvous, 
sorrel. Wine-wet lips. Sea-green eyes, hard as gun-metal. 
Feet on the sidewalk and head in the stars—Montmartre is 
calling! 

Five 


Americans. 


thousand Americans in a week! Thirsty, sight-seeing 
Carrying little notes given to them by the boys 
back home who had made the trip. “Bill said—you know Bill— 
he said to take Le Rat Mort first. I've got it in this loose- 
leaf notebook.” “Aw, hell! Bill don’t know anything. Say, 
there’s a place called the Cabaret du Néant that’s the— All 
right! All right! We'll do ’em all. The night’s young. A 
bas Volstead!” 

Taxies charging the Hill boldly. Taxies crammed. Taxies 
with two heads nestling close. Taxies with a single occupant. 
Hawk-eyed are many of those lone riders. Male and female, 
solitary wolves on a dollar-hunt. 

A young man at the corner of the Boulevard de Clichy and 
the Rue Pigalle counted the taxies that rushed by—counted in 
a loud voice. “Five! Six! Seven!” he screamed. “Eight! 
Nine!” 

Dainty cocottes paused and smiled at him. Gamins grinned. 
Filthy mendicants laughed. “Américain?” they murmured, one 
to the other. “Américain?” Sure. He spoke Americanese. 
Husky, good-sounding Americanese. 
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More taxies. “Twelve! Thirteen! Fourteen!” shouted the 
young man. Not General Gallieni’s army streaming out to meet 
the foe. No, no. The army of Old General Pleasure, Maréchal 
Internationale, going out to fight the blues. 

The taxi-riders waved to the counting man on the sidewalk, 
shouted remarks to him: “Hit it up, boy!” “Hand it to ‘em, 
kid!” “I owe you nothing, bo. Got up from Cherbourg this 
morning. 

“Fifteen! Sixteen! Seventeen!” 
He danced a jig and laughed loudly. He explained himself to the 
little crowd during a lull in the taxi-rush. “A chap in the 
café said I could have the twentieth cab because I sang a song 
for him,” he cried. “Told me to count them and take the twen- 
tieth. He’s a good fellow—liked my song. He—eighteen! 
Nineteen! Gosh, here she comes!” 

The “she” was a Citroén hired on the Place de l’Opéra to 
carry a tall and supple Virginian to the Rue Marcadet. As the 
machine came toward the corner, the man on the sidewalk sprang 
into the roadway. He tossed his hat into the air and yelled at 
the chauffeur. “Stop her!” he roared. “Stop her, you fool! 
She’s mine! I won her! Won her by singing a song!” 

The cursing chauffeur tried to dodge the hold-up, but the 
young man leaped on the running-board and clawed at the driver. 
“She’s mine!” he shouted as the chauffeur hurled a string of 


screamed the young man. 





“Won her by a song! Twentieth ma- 
chine that passed the corner! Don’t care if you have got a 
fare! He’s got to get out. Hey, bo! Get out o’ this bus! 
She’s mine. Won her by singing a song.” 

John Dexter Dreve, one time of Dreveton, Virginia, thrust 
open the door of the taxi and stepped onto the roadway. Fault- 
lessly dressed was the Virginian, a graceful elegant at whom 
the little butterflies of the trottoir stared with rounded eyes. 
He seemed interested in the man who claimed the taxi. 

“How do you do?” he said quietly. “I’m glad to hear that 
you won the machine. What song did you sing?” 

“This one,” answered the claimant. ‘Push in your plug an’ 
listen. Ready? Here she goes: 


“I'd ruther squat on a café bench 
Huggin’ a neat Parisian wench 

Than sit in mud in a blamed front trench 
Fightin’ for the U. S. A.” 


“Fine,” murmured Dreve. “Who wrote the chant?” 
“T did,” said the singer. “I sing it so that the fools who 
want to go to the war will take a think before going.” 


blasphemy at his head. 


The soldier ‘lifted the 

knocker and tapped 

softly. His eyes were 
on Dreve. 


“But the war is 
over,’ remarked Dreve. 

“Not it,’ retorted 
the singer. He took 
a step toward John 
Dexter Dreve and low- 
ered his voice. “Fools 
think that it is over, 
but it isn’t,” he whis- 
pered. “They’ve cut 
it out of the papers, 
but it’s goin’ on just 
the same. They’re tak- 
in’ men out every day. 
Thousands of them! 
Rushin’ them across 
the country to fight. 
I know.; Wait, Ill 
sing you another verse 
of that song: 


“I'd ruther wrestle 
with a quart of 
vin, 

Blanc 
doesn't 
damn, 

Than be the 
manding 
man 

In the army of the 
ee fg 


or rouge 
matter a 


com- 
officer 


A haggard old wom- 
an, close to the four- 
score mark, broke 
through the little 
crowd and seized the 
singer by the arm. 
In quick, low-spoken 
French she begged him 
to come home. It was 
late. His supper was 
ready. 

The young man pro- 
tested. He had won a 

car. What car? Why, the taxi in front of her! He 
had won it by singing a song—a song about the war. 

He broke away from the clutch of the old lady and 
proceeded to make an examination of the taxi. “Not 
much of a boat,” he said ruefully. “Gone in the knees 
a bit, an’ her breather is junk. But she’s mine.” 

John Dexter Dreve turned to the old woman and put 
a question. Volubly she answered. Yes, yes, the singer 

was an American. He had been in the war, and something had 
happened to his head. Her own two boys had been killed at 
Verdun, so she gave the American a bed and a little food. Ah, 
no, he couldn’t remember his name or where he came from. He 
had forgotten everything. If he had troubled Monsieur, she was 
sorry. She would take him home. He was very musical. All 
dav he would sit and sing. He loved to sing. 

The taxi-claimant returned to the side of John Dexter Dreve. 
“A pretty shoddy bus,” he growled. “Now, the car in front of 
you was a peach. Pity he didn’t say the nineteenth. 

“ “Possibly.” said Dreve quietly, “it would be better for you 
to sell the machine. If you have no garage, you would have 
to leave it in the street. I might buy it myself.” 

“What'll you give?” asked the singer. 

John Dexter Dreve took a wallet from an inside pocket, stripped 
five one-hundred-franc bills from the roll and tendered them. 
“It’s a fair price,” he said smilingly. “You admit the taxi is in 
bad condition.” 

“Suits me,” said the claimant 
like. You're an American, an’ you'd 


“T'll give you a receipt if you 
like to have things ship- 
shape. Just step across the street to my dugout.” 
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John Dexter Dreve ordered his chauffeur to await 
his return and followed the singer and the old woman. 
The two, the old woman and the young man, turned 
from the Rue Pigalle into a narrow, filthy lane that 
wriggled behind Notre Dame de Lorette. The Vir- 
ginian was much interested. 

The old woman thrust a heavy key into the lock 
of a paint-blistered door and motioned Dreve to enter a chamber 
where poverty crouched. Poverty splendid in its strength, the 
terrible fanged poverty of the big European cities. 

The singer scribbled a receipt on a scrap of soiled paper, paused 
as he came to the point where his signature was necessary, and 
grinned foolishly as he caught the eye of John Dexter Dreve. 

“You know, I—I can’t remember my name,” he said slowly. 
“I promised you a receipt, but—but I forgot that I don’t know 
my name. I forgot who I was when I got hit. See, I got hit 
on the bean in the war, an’—an’ I forgot everything. I'll give 
you the money back if you like.” 

The tall Virginian was sympathetic. “Don’t you worry about 
the receipt,” he said kindly. “I don’t want one. Your word is 
sufficient.’ He put out a well-shaped muscular hand and gripped 
the big paw of the soldier. 

The nameless one seemed much touched. He stood holding the 
hand of Dreve as if he thought it a life-line that would drag 
his soul up out of the sea of gloom into which it had fallen. The 
pathetic old woman stood watching the two. 

The ex-soldier broke the silence that crept into the mean room. 
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“Sometimes I’m near remembering my 
name,” he said slowly. “There’s a tune, 
a tune I play on this door-knocker, that 
nearly brings it back. Somewhere, some- 
time, I used to play that tune for some- 
body. I don’t know who. Not on this knocker. I used to play 
the tune on another. A big loose knocker on a big brown door. 
I remember that. I used to play it like this.” 

He stepped to the open door, gripped the rusty knocker and 
turned to Dreve. There was a great silence in the little lane, but 
from far off came the hooting of taxies streaming toward the 
points where Dame Pleasure sat enthroned. Montmartre, with 
black poppies in her hair, was calling. 

The soldier lifted the knocker and tapped softly. His eyes 
were on Dreve. Eyes expectant, watchful, beseeching, the eyes 
of a dog who has lost his way in a crowded thoroughfare. 

The soft rhythmic tapping came to the ears of the Virginian. 
Rat-tat-a-tat! Ta-ra-ra! Rat-tat-a-tat-a-ta! Ta-ra-ra! 

Wonderfully well done! Dreve looked at the questioning eyes. 
He knew that the eyes demanded of him the name of the simple 
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tune. Hopefully, hurriedly, he searched 
the cells of memory. The search was 
in vain. 

“I’m sorry that I can’t place the 
tune,” he said. “I’m awfully sorry.” 

The soldier sighed softly. “I thought 
you, being an American, might know it,’ he murmured. 
“If I knew what tune it was, an’ who I played it for, I think— 
I think I'd remember my name. It’s just not knowing that tune 
that sticks me.” 

There was another long silence; then the soldier spoke again. 
“This money,” he said, “—now, I’m wondering if that fellow in the 
café had the right to give me a taxi forsingingtohim. If youthink—” 


Gee 


“I know he would not 
like to lose— Ah, would 
you?” The round-faced 
man made a swing at 
Dreve. 


“That’s all right,” interrupt- 
ed Dreve. “Keep the money 
I’m glad I met you. I'll look 
you up again. Good-by.” : 

John Dexter Dreve sat at 
breakfast in his apartment on 

EXC the Avenue du Bois. A chic 
. 9 apartment, prepared solely for 

. = the rich Americans. Paneled 
walls, tapestries, the hoarded 
glory of romantic centuries. 
Chinese hangings with golden 
pomegranates embroidered on 
them; Sévres vases that resem- 
bled great chalices with which 
to do services to the gods; rugs more beautiful than the strange 
carpet that the lover of Leonora of Aragon brought to her, 
and which poisoned all who knelt at her feet. All the soft, 
sensuous elegance of Paris, the elegance that cannot be exported. 
Too dear for the French! Read the advertisements in the Paris 
editions of the Herald and Tribune. Mon Dieu! Pour les 
Ameéricains, naturellement ! 

Peter, the old gray negro from Dreveton, Virginia, served the 
petit déjeuner of his master on a Quimper set of blue china. A 
quaint set. The pattern showed the life of Madame de Staél’s 
cat. Kitten-time, mating-time, old age before a huge fireplace, 
drowsily reminiscent for the benefit of a frolicsome grand- 
kitten. 

“Peter.” said Dreve, his thoughts upon the soldier that he had 
met on the previous evening, “did you ever hear this tune? 
Listen. It goes something like this.” 

With a silver spoon the Virginian repeated with much accuracy 
the little tune which the soldier had (Continued on page 110) 
8! 
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Ry ‘Rupert Hughes 


Tuts story of a ruthless love and of a death-struggle between two 
women for the man of their choice is perhaps the most powerfully 


The Story So Far: 


LWAYS hitherto, 

Dangerfield had received 
everything from life. Now, 
when this handsome stranger 
so intrigued her with the 
shadow of sadness on his face, 
she sought to have him also. 
At a musicale she was intro- 
duced to him and learned that his name was Blair Fleming— 
and met his silly little overdressed wife, and thought she under- 
stood that look of tragedy in his eyes. Later Mrs. Fleming 
invited Valerie to a week-end party at the mountain resort of 
Arrowhead Lake. And Valerie so contrived it that she should 
drive Fleming up the dangerous mountain road in her own car 
the evening after the others had assembled. Halfway up the 
difficult ascent they were caught in a terrific cloudburst, and 
barely escaped going over the precipice. All that night they 
sat side by side in the storm-girt islet of the car. When daylight 
and cleared skies woke them from a doze, they found the crip- 
pled car immovable, and were forced to trudge up the muddy 
road toward their destination. What, they wondered foreboding- 
ly, would Blair's wife Amy say? And what would she suspect? 
And yet there had been nothing—nothing, except one kiss tempted 
from Fleming when Valerie had slipped near the cliff-edge and 
he had caught her. 

A camping fisherman provided them with breakfast; his tent 
afforded Valerie shelter wherein to bathe and to change her be- 
draggled apparel; and his little car conveyed them the remaining 
distance to the cottages of the Arrowhead: Lake resort—and to 
Amy. 

There fortune surprised and favored them. For Amy was out 
strolling with the Englishman Jimmy St. John; Valerie inad- 
vertently and unobserved came upon them foolishly philandering 
—and realized that Mrs. Fleming was in no position to attack 
Blair and Valerie for their adventure It was the follow- 
ing morning, as the various guests were packing up and saying 
good-by, that Fleming, passing Valerie, groaned without looking 
at her: “I love you! I love you!” And afterward Valerie an- 
swered him: 

“I heard you. It made me very happy. For I love you!” 

Later Valerie arranged a meeting with Blair: she drove to San 
Bernardino to replevin her repaired car; he went thither by 
train, and met her; they drove homeward through the night 
together. And Valerie delivered her ultimatum: 

“If you love me enough to get free from your wife somehow, 
then I’ll know you love me enough to deserve my love. I’m no- 
body, but my love is all I’ve got to give, and I’m not going to 
pitch it down under any man’s feet. You figure out some way to 
break up your happy home and then come to me, and I'll be 
waiting.” 


Valerie 
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dramatic of all the fourteen novels which 
Rupert Hughes has written and published 
in this magazine. Do not fail to read this 
unusual and already much-discussed story. 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


Blair did his best to pre 
sent Amy’s side of it—she 
was not to blame for the 
temperament she had bee 
born with, and the affair mus 
be arranged so as to hurt he: 
as little as possible. And 
Valerie, counting on Amy's 
flirtation with St. John, thought 
it could be managed without 
too much difficulty. But Amy had already broken with St. John 
So it happened that when Fleming took up the matter with Amy 
he found her difficult. And when Valerie against his wishes went 
to see Amy, there ensued a scene curious indeed. 

“I warn you,” concluded Amy, “that if I divorce my hus- 
band, it'll not be one of these funny California divorces with a 
fake excuse, I'll name you as co-respondent.” 

“Let me promise you, Mrs. Fleming,” retorted Valerie, “that 
if you name anybody else, I'll kill you.” 

With that Valerie departed, and Amy tearfully phoned for 
Blair to come home. (The story continues in detail: ) 


For once, she 


Ts worst of it was Amy’s desperate honesty. 
had forgotten to make up for a scene; for once, she had no 
She had been ri- 
diculously overdressed for Valerie, and now her finery was all 
disordered, her hair askew, her features soppy from tears. 

Her mouth had the peculiar ugliness, the sick carplike gape 


thought of effect. She was at her worst. 


that goes with howling and weeping. She was blowsy, tottering, 
drunk on grief and the most poltroon emotions. She was be- 
neath contempt, beneath criticism, beneath anything but pity, 
charity and rescue. Her misery was altogether selfish and ruth- 
less; but it was misery, and it must be relieved. 

Her husband abominated himself for his inability to treat 
her with the tenderness he would have lavished on a total stran- 
ger. He loathed himself for thinking the harsh thoughts that 
charged through his soul. All the way out from his office he 
had fought off swarming fantasies of finding her dead or mortal- 
ly ill. She had become beautiful and adorable, as a poor little 
slain lamb. But here she was alive, and compelling, making the 
one appeal that could be hated but not resisted. The high 
tragedy, the lofty romance, the epic of his love had turned 
into a tawdry domestic upset. He was to be one more of the 
innumerable prisoners of a woman’s shameless dependence. He 
must make the grand surrender of his one great happiness in 
order to keep a certain stupid, selfish little woman from bawling 
her head off. 

She would not be any the happier in the long run for his 
renunciation, but she would not be quite so unhappy now if he 
yielded to the demand that he could see coming. The demand 
would be couched in terms of humble prayer, and drenched in 
brine; but it would be none the less imperious. 
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And yet she was wretched. She was in terror of the sorry 
plight she would be left in, if he deserted her as he had planned. 
His lawyer mind kept juggling the problem: “How far must 
a husband go in destroying his own future for the sake of his 
wife’s peace of mind? Since she would sacrifice nothing for 
him, why must he sacrifice everything for her?” 

And yet she was not to blame for her pettiness. And she was 
in the depths of woe. She was terrified to a frenzy. He simply 
had to put his arms about her and pat her shaken shoulder- 
blades and murmur: 

What on earth’s the matter, honey? What has frightened 
you so, my dear? There—there! Don’t be afraid any more.” 

The Filipino lad came in to take Blair’s hat and walking- 
stick, and Amy fled before him, dragging Blair up to her room, 
where she locked the door, pressed him into a chair, and sank 

the floor in a heap before him, staring up at him through 
treaming eyes and wringing her hands in anguish. 

I don’t know what to do, Blair. I’m so ashamed of making 
such an exhibition of myself. But when Miss Dangerfield was 
nere— 

Nhat? She wasn’t here! 

Oh, yes. She came in and challenged me to a duel for you, 
told me she loved you and—” 


” 


“You wont leave me! You're too good, 
too big! You do love me, don’t you?” 


“But she promised not to come!” 


“Yes, so she told me. She told me she had promised not to, 
and that’s why she did. And then she invited me to give 
you up and take somebody else. She said you didn’t love me 
and never had and never could, and she wanted you—and— 
Well, I ordered her out of the house and she finally went away.” 

Yhe love-mad Blair was so bereft of reason that he was not 
even angry at Valerie for breaking her pledge; he did not even 
resent her invasion of his home. He thought that she was 
magnificent, brave beyond words, and honest beyond praise 
He took from the outrage only the thrill that Valerie must love 
him indeed to fight for him with such unwomanly audacity 
and determination. He contrasted her with this pathetic thing 
at his feet, who had run screaming to the telephone for help and 
dragged her husband from his toil to see her tears. 

Amy saw that he was judging her and guessed that he was 
comparing her with Valerie, and this brought down another 
flood. She beat the rug with her hands and with her brow 
She sobbed: 

“When she had gone, it all came over me that you had gone 
too. You went away this morning and didn’t look back. I 
ran barefoot to the window and you didn’t wave to me as you 
used to. I was awful mean to you. I’ve never been any use to 
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“All I ask is that 

when they find our 

bones they find them 
—mingled.” 


you, just a drag on you. Suddenly I 
realized how you must look down 
on me—you said yourself this morn- 
ing that you despised me. I don’t 
blame you. I don’t blame anybody 
but God, maybe, who made me what 
I am and put me where you found 
me. He made Valerie Dangerfield 
rich and beautiful and well-bred and 
intellectual and fascinating to a man 
with a great mind like yours. 

“It all came over me that I hadn’t 

any right to you. I couldn't hold 
you. I can’t keep you. And that 
made me prize you all the more. I 
suddenly saw what it meant for you 
to go out of my life. And now, 
what is there leit for me to do? 
Where can I go? How can I live? 
I don’t blame you for being tired of 
me. -I’m such an old story, and a 
dull story at that. But I do love 
you. I’ve always loved you. I've 
nagged you and neglected you, but 
I've loved you, Blair. Always remem- 
ber that I’ve loved you. And I don’t 
want to live if I can’t have you. I 
can’t live if I don’t have you. And— 
and—oh, don’t leave me—don’t leave 
me—don’t leave me!” 

The tears were in his eyes because 

so many were in hers, and in her 
voice. His heart was a bruised and 
aching thing, and in his throat there 
was something spiked and choking. 
Yet he looked across Amy’s agitated 
little body toward the wraith of 
Valerie, and longed for her with all 
the might of longing for the unat- 
tainable. And she was unattainable 
simply because Amy lay in his way. 
He was only a man, only human. He 
was not a god to trample a pleading 
worshiper and deny a _ desperate 
prayer. 

He reached down and groped for 
Amy’s shoulder and tapped it with 
his hand. She seized on his hand 
greedily and kissed it and wept upon 
it. She drew herself up on it as if 
it were a rope from heaven. She 
was on her knees now, leaning against 
his knees. Her hands were up about 
his face. She was laughing, sobbing, 
reclaiming him with victorious hu- 
mility. 

“You wont leave me! I knew you 
wouldn’t! You’re too good, too big! 

And you do love me, don’t you? Just a little, but really! 
you?” 

He could not decently say no, and though he could not say 
yes, his hands kept tapping her to reassure her. 

And soon she had crept into his lap. Her hair was in his 
eyes and brushing his lips. Her hands were about him timidly, 
as awkward at first as the little paws of a pet dog, but soon 
her palms were on his cheeks, and her fingers were stealing 
through his hair. She was kissing his eyelids, and her tears 
were on his cheeks. 

He was sorrier for her in her new rapture than in her familiar 
sorrow. He absolved her of blame for striving to retain him. 
It was not easy to hate her for loving him. His hands perforce 
grew tenderer. They were compelled to fondle her a little 
as if she were a scared child that had need of him. 

His eyes were fogged with mercy, and she was very pretty 
through the haze. Yet she was no more to him than a stranger 
to a Samaritan, and with every reassuring caress he gave her, 
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his heart longed the fiercelier for Valerie, whom he gave up with 


a desolating regret. Since his dream was doomed, and he was 
lost to Valerie, it did not matter much what he said to Amy 
or what promises he made her. 

When she faltered, “Have you stopped loving me forever?” 
his head shook of itself. When she implored him, “Say you 
love me a little! Even if you can’t mean it, say you love 
me a little!” his lips remembered the ancient rote and mur- 
mured: “I love you. I love you very much! I'll not leave you.” 

She gave a high cry of triumph and clenched him in arms 
strangely strong for such little arms. She smiled and laughed 
and all but purred with contentment. Her caresses became pos- 
sessive. Her eyes filled with mischief and grew furtive. Her 
pallid cheeks were touched with crimson threads and then were 
overspread with one blush that glowed and flamed. 

It was only then that his heart turned to ice. She had robbed 
him of Valerie, but not of his loyalty to her. His fidelity was 
all for Valerie. He had reached the height of love where the 











heart is beyond temptation. He looked down upon his wife as 
a strange woman, an alien. It was with Amy and not with 
Valerie that dalliance would be adulterous 

Of this the exultant Amy had no inkling yet. She sat far out 
on the point of his knees and stared at him whimsically, searched 
his eyes for the emotion she sought. Slowly it came to her 
that he was no longer wedded to her. She felt the ineffable re- 
buff and knew herself an exile. Her desolation was so great that 
she could not flare into another storm. She could not weep, 
because she was wept out. 

While Blair was miserably wondering how he could escape 
from his contemptible dilemma, she descended from his lap, 
stood and stared at him for a long moment, shook her head 
and sighed, and drifting to the window, leaned her brow against 
it and stared out at the mountains and the sky 

Blair studied her with a complete aloofness, and felt more 
respect for her than ever in his life before. But his respect was 
as cold as only respect can be. 


At length she turned, and leaning against the window, looked 
at him calmly and spoke with a dreadful maturity and bravery 


“Well! I'm all right now, I guess. You can go back to your 
office now, and thank you for coming home. It was sweet of 
you. You've been awfully kind, and ’'m—I'm very grateful. 
Did you—er—did you mean it when you said you wouldn't 
leave me as you said you were going to this morning? Did you 
mean that?” 

He nodded. She smiled dismally and unlocked the dour. 
She straightened his tie, and kissed him—but mercifully on the 
cheek. And she said: “Good-by, Blair. You'll be home for 
dinner?” 

He said, “Of course,” and went down the stairs. 

Feeling that she would be watching, he looked up and waved 
to her. 

Outside the door he waved to her again. She answered with 
a thrown kiss of no particular importance. He drove away, a 
prisoner on parole, a trusty, freed of all bonds except the fetters 
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Amy stared after him, not altogether blissful, yet 


of his honor. 
She had the substance; let Valerie have the 


without discontent. 
shadow. 
Chapter Twenty-four 
FROM the window Amy turned toward the armory of her 
dressing-table and began to remove the stains of tears and 
the evidences of her groveling. She decided that she would call 
upon Claudine and Mrs. Dorr, after all. She had a different story 
to tell than the one she had planned, but she liked it better, 
and she had to tell some one. Her battle with Valerie, and her 
repulse of that incredible woman from her house, followed by 
her reconquest of her lost husband, made a history too stirring 
to be suppressed. 

In the meanwhile her husband was hurrying back to his office 
and his indignant clients. Suddenly his heart so sickened in 
him that he could not bear the thought of facing people or talk- 
ing to them. He found no comfort in his conscience for having 
yielded to his wife’s appeal for mercy and pledging himself anew 
to do his “duty.’”’ He was bitterly ashamed of his righteousness 
and accounted it a cowardice. His repentance and reunion gave 
him none of the supernal joy that he had seen so well advertised 
as a result of conformity. 

He had betrayed Valerie, and himself, and their supreme 
dream. He could not face people and deal with them. He had 
a longing to confront the sea or some wide prairie, some limit- 
less prospect where he could lose himself in external vastitude 
and escape the inner vortices of conflicting emotion. But the 
beaches and the desert were far away. He remembered Griffith 
Park, through whose three thousand acres the Hollywood foot- 
hills reared their lofty slopes, and he turned his car thither. 
He followed the sinuous climbing roads rising higher and higher 
along the northern flanks above the San Fernando Valley. 

Suddenly the triumphing highway swept round a headland and 
began to inscribe its swirling autograph on the southern slopes. 
He stopped his car on the peak and mused upon the immense 
checkerboard of the city, where a million people and more 
went about their businesses and pleasures. 

To Fleming, poised like a god on a cloud, the individual mites 
were invisible; yet each tiny heart no doubt contained its world 
of unfulfilled desires as poignant as his own; each of those mi- 
croscopic cells called homes and shops and factories was seething 
with its romances and farcical tragedies. All of the midges were 
afraid of one another, and each was afraid of all. Their combined 
fears made a total of fears that took on authority and majesty, 
though it was a mere conglomeration of little fears. And the 
masses of petty terrors were called laws and customs and morals. 

Beyond was the blue bowl of Santa Monica Bay, beyond that 
the ocean. Beyond the ocean, Asia; beyond Asia, Europe; be- 
yond Europe, another sea; beyond that, America, at whose west- 
ern rim he stood. And so, though his eyes could not pierce the 
haze above the first water, his spiritual vision traveled easily the 
whole distance, only to. come back to himself alone on the height. 

No one man or woman in the whole circle that his thought 
had traversed could terrify him or win his reverence, whether a 
Californian, a Japanese, a Russian or a Spaniard. Yet he was in 
awe of all of them, of any group of them. He was afraid of 
their fears! And he had been an abject slave to that little wife 
of his and her trivial terrors. 


QOMEWHERE down there on that crisscross of streets was his 
own home and the petty tyrant of it who had stopped his 
stride by clinging to his feet. Somewhere beyond was the home 
where Valerie waited for him to prove his courage and his love. 
Nothing prevented him from going to her and claiming her but 
his dread of alarming those terrified swarms of insects, the de- 
scendants of insects called human beings, and chiefly noted for 
their inhumanity. For the protection of the weak, the stupid 
and the cowardly, they had built up codes no more real, no more 
sacred than the codes of ants in their cities and bees in their 
doomed hotels. Enslaved by their own imaginations, worship- 
ing the aroma of their own ignorances, they gave a sanctity to 
their cowardices and filled their world with fancied avengers of 
courage and enemies of freedom called gods. They would last 
but a little longer than the ants and the bees. A few winters 
and summers, and they were gone, thrust back into oblivion 
whence they had come. Why should they be afraid of one 
another? Why should he be afraid of them? 

Even while he waited, there might come some cataclysm. 
The mountain where he wasted his time might shudder and 
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fling him into space as a flea shot from the back of a dog. 
The plain beneath might quiver and bring down upon Valerie’s 
sweet head the tiles of a roof and crush and bury her lithe 
body in the shattered concrete of the home where she idled far 
from his idle arms. 

What a craven he was to be kept from her by the mere 
opinion of his fellow-midges! Most of them would neither 
know nor care, and what if they did? What could they do? 
Merely hiss or growl or flutter their silly members at him. 
Most of them were busy about their own desires, dreading their 
neighbors, dreading even him who dreaded them. . Worse yet, 
he had not even ventured near their displeasure. He had sur- 
rendered to the first vidette he encountered. He had feared to 
struggle even with Amy. 

Meanwhile the one thing sure was that life fleeted, the sands 
of the world ran down the throat of the hourglass never to 
return, until the glass itself was overturned. 

Something of the tremendousness of his vista enlarged his 
soul. The winds of the free sky blew away his fright and his 
scruples alike. He mocked himself for a paltry slave clinging to 
shackles of his own creation. He questioned them, and they 
were no longer iron; they were mist; they were gone. No power 
prevented his hands from seizing what they hungered for. It 
was as easy to travel to Valerie and wrap his arms about her, 
as to set the gears of his car in mesh and guide the wheels with 
the wheel under his fingers. 

So be it! He gave his will to the machine, spread the wings 
of artifice, and flew along the road. It wound and spiraled and 
led him downward to the good earth. It pushed into the 
crowded streets. Here there were traffic-rules and policemen and 
fierce critics of his haste, and in spite of his autocracy he was 
perforce once more a victim of the inevitable laws of the crowd. 


His speed was checked. His imperious scorn was schooled. 
He fell into the mesh of the throng. He began to doubt his 
rights to freedom. It meant incessant danger to other people, 
who had their own rights to their own desires. Soon he must 
compromise with the rest at every inch of the way. 

He began to fear the ordeal of going to the home of Valerie’s 
aunt. He was afraid of the butler who would open the door. 
He was afraid of the door. There would be a terrible hall, 
a reception-room of terror where he must wait. What if Mrs. 
Pashley should be at home? What if she lifted her dreadful 
eyebrows at him? What if she asked the paralyzing question: 
“How dare you call upon my niece, you who have a wife of 
your own? Why do you not go to her?” 

He was in such a panic over such ridiculous things that the 
only power that drove him on was the inability to let go at 
once of all his so recently acquired exaltations. The shame of 
being ashamed and the fear of cowardice compelled him even 
to his goal. 

Outside the Pashley home he stopped his car and advanced to 
the hospitable door as if it had inscribed above it some infer- 
nal “Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate.” 

He touched the electric button as if it were red-hot. He 
could hardly believe his eyes when the butler turned out to look 
less like a demon than a despondent but amiable duke, who ad- 
mitted him as if his visit were an honor. He stepped into a 
hallway flooded with sunlight, and a very garden of flowers. 

When Fleming, with a siidden relapse into the conventions, 
asked for Mrs. Pashley and Miss Dangerfield, the angelic butler 
answered: 

“Mrs. Pashley is out, sir; but Miss Dangerfield—I’ll inquire. 
It’s Mr. Fleming, isn’t it, sir?” 

He proffered Fleming a velvet throne and climbed the stair- 
way to the mysterious heaven where Valerie doubtless slept. 
Of course, she would be out, or ill, or unwilling to see him. 

But he heard her blessed footsteps. She did not wait for 
the butler to say she was in. She was her own herald, and she 
ran to him with such joy in her eyes, such welcome in her two 
warm hands, that he groaned with renewed amazement at her 
loveworthiness. She had not expected to see him so soon, and 
she was unwilling to spoil the delight of their reunion by de- 
scribing the rebuff she had received from Amy. She said: 

“My aunt is coming in to luncheon any minute with a gang 
of musicians. Can you take me out somewhere where we can talk?” 

“My car is here.” 

“Would you rather ride in mine?” 

“Let me drive you, once.” 

She laughed: “I steer you into nothing but trouble. 
cloudburst was the least of it.” 
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His right hand was about 
her throat. What she 
would have uttered was 
choked back. 


She found a hat in the hall, and was ready instantly. 
She told the butler simply to tell her aunt that she had 
to go out with Mr. Fleming. 

Where to go was the next problem. There was no 
excuse for driving toward the heart of town, and so he 
turned out Wilshire Boulevard. It was not easy to find 
a place in the pell-mell mob of cars. So many were dart- 
ing toward the beaches that it would have looked like a 
mad stampede from an invaded or a burning city, if there 
had not been such hilarity in the very chariots, whose 
drivers and passengers were a-revel with Californian paganism and 
zest in existence al fresco. 

The festive humor of the shuttling throng and the gay haste 
were alien to the mood of Blair and Valerie, and forewarned 
them that there would be no spot even along the endless miles 
of coast that had not been preémpted by some other couple 
with problems to debate. 

Abruptly the ostentatious magnificence of preparation for mag- 
nificence that marked the whole avenue was broken by a stretch 
of unkempt acreage where a most anachronistic farmhouse and 
a whitewashed retinue of sheds and chicken-coops were half- 
hidden in ragged trees and shrubbery. From the slovenly ranch 
a littie stream ran through a twisting gully ending in a culvert 
that took its greasy waters beneath the street and lost them in 
some hidden channel. 

A tangle in the traffic forced Blair to halt his car, and Valerie 
had time to ask idly: 















“Whose old back yard is that?” 

“That’s the most interesting place in the world,” said Blair. 
“The La Brea pits. Haven’t you heard of them?” 

Valerie shook her head. 

“Like to see ’em?” 

She shrugged her shoulders: “It’s the one deserted spot in 
town. Let’s.” 

He turned his car into a dusty road across the broken side- 
walk beneath the tattered ensigns of a clump of eucalyptus trees 
overhanging a wilderness of plants in rusty oil-tins. Beyond 
a barnyard where a dog barked and chickens squawked, the 
road ended in a footpath winding among hip-deep weeds and 
ditches, filled with brackish rivulets or rancid pools stained with 
oily scum. 

Not far away mule-teams were dragging scrapers and send- 
ing up clouds of dust. Farther off, a black forest of oil-der- 
ricks filled a grimy space and all (Continued on page 124) 
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THERE is every reason to believe 
that Samuel Scoville himself once 
underwent an experience similar to 
that undergone in the present tale by 
the man Chuckie. Forno naturalist 
could possibly be more likely to 
attempt what Chuckie did than 
Scoville—no cliff is too high or cav- 
ern too deep for him to attempt them. 


Illustrated by Charles Sarka 


MONG the gray-brown leafless trees 
the blossoms of the red maples gleamed 
here and there against the cold sky, while 
along the streams the twigs of the greening 
willows were a wine-yellow, and pointed 
hemlocks towered like green tourmalines 
against the far blue of the encircling hor- 
izon. 

In the heart of that lost and lonely land, 
the grim black heights of Warrior’s Moun- 
tain showed high above all the other hills. 
It was too steep to be lumbered profitably; 
and even hunters rarely visited its desolate 
slopes. 

On the south side of the mountain for- 
gotten fires had hollowed out a great glen 
ringed around with high granite cliffs down 
which dashed twin falls separated by a 
crag of dark rock which thrust itself two 
hundred feet above the level of the ravine. 
Halfway down its height, flanked on either 
side by the cataracts, was a shallow cave, 
hardly more than a niche in the face of 
the cliff. Upon the platform of rock 
fronting this recess a pair of duck hawks, 
those speed-kings of the sky, the peregrine 
falcon of the Old World, had made their 
home. 

There on a cold day in early April the 
mother falcon sat on her nest, which was 
only a shallow hollow scraped out of the 
dry earth of the ledge, and brooded four red-brown eggs, while 
her smaller mate sat perched on the top of a blasted pine which 
towered not far from the eyrie. 

As the shadows began to lengthen in mid-afternoon, the fierce 
gray bird on the ledge rose abruptly from her nest, and moving 
out to the very edge of the precipice looked hungrily around. 
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Standing there in the golden light above the gorge, which smelled 
of spray and spring, she might have been the embodied spirit of 
that lonely mountain. Her eyes gleamed and glittered like ob- 
sidian, and the curved markings on either side of her hooked, 
toothed bill looked like a curling black mustache, while her out- 
stretched, narrow wings, with their long, pointed feathers, had 
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that easy, ideal speed-curve which makes the peregrine falcon the 
fastest bird that flies. 

Suddenly her telescopic eyes caught sight of two black specks 
against the pale blue sky. A newly mated pair of black ducks 
were slashing through the air on their way to the fastnesses of 
the marshes which lay in the lowlands to the north of the moun- 
tain, where they planned to build their nest lined with cream- 
colored down from the mother-duck’s breast, and rear a brood 
of fuzzy yellow ducklings. The drake led the way, the afternoon 
sun glinting against his dusky brown feathers and his wing- 
patches of violet, and in spite of his speed, there was no speck 
in the sky or movement on the earth below which escaped his 
golden eyes. 

As they neared the falcon crag, he saw the limey streaks 
which the droppings from the roost had made along the cliff- 
face, and at the sight suddenly towered high into the air, closely 
followed by his mate. 

Neither height nor speed nor vigilance, however, availed against 
that watcher on the cliff. With a shrill triple note which sounded 

ke, “Kill, kill, kill,” she launched herself off into space and 
through the air like some gray projectile, up and up in a magnifi- 
ent curve into the high sky where the ducks already showed as 
istant black specks. 

Although the long, narrow, pointed wings of the peregrine, 
strong and flexible as tempered steel, seemed to move slowly 

ympared with those of the fugitives in front, they yet swept 
through a high-speed curve of which every tapered feather was 


As she flew she watched 

the shadow of death creep 

nearer. She suddenly 
checked her flight. 


a segment and which gave a maxi- 
mum of power to every beat, and a 
minimum of resistance with each re- 
covery. 
Almost in a moment the gap be- 
tween herself and the fugitives began 
to lessen. Then, as the effortless flight of the falcon gained 
impetus, the fleeing ducks seemed, from the distance, to be 
standing still, so swiftly did she overtake them. 

As he saw her approach, with a loud quack of terror the 
drake swerved away at nearly right angles to his former course. 
Without attempting to pursue him, the falcon sped after the 
duck, who instead of following her mate, shot straight down 
toward the river winding like a silver ribbon far below. Swoop- 
ing like a meteor toward the fleeing bird, the falcon closed her 
great yellow feet to deliver the death-blow of her clan. Though 
smaller and younger than her mate, the duck had as wise and 
cool a brain back of her bright eyes as could be found among 
the wild-folk. As she flew, she watched the shadow of death 
creep nearer and nearer. Waiting coolly until it lay athwart 
her wings, she suddenly checked her flight and hung for an 
instant motionless high above the world. There was the hum of 
driven air above her as, overshooting her mark, the peregrine 
darted by, her yellow knuckles clinched and her hooked beak 
half-open. 

Her wings whirring like the propeller of an airplane, the duck 
shot down toward the river. Recovering instantly, the hawk 
whizzed through the air like a rocket in pursuit. Once more 
she overtook the black duck—and a falcon rarely misses her 
stoop twice. Then, just as she was delivering the death-stroke, 
with a splash that wet the hawk’s wings, so close was she, the 
duck vanished beneath the surface of the river, saved by an inch. 

With a harsh cry the peregrine circled up from the water and 
started back for her eyrie. As she crossed the ravine, her fierce 
eyes caught a gleam of silver and blue at tke base of the cliff. 
A blue-jay had discovered the green, moss-covered home of a 
phoebe, mortared with mud to the cliff, and as the duck hawk 
reached the spot, was starting off with an egg impaled upon his 
beak, followed by the despairing cries of the little phoebes. The 
crested robber with the black collar around his thievish neck 
had hardly reached the middle of the ravine when there was a 
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flash of gray above him, and the next 
instant his lifeless body was being 
borne in the peregrine’s talons to the 
eyrie of that fierce crag-dweller. 

A few mornings after the escape 
of the black duck, the peregrine left 
her nest soon after the sun was high, 
and circled away through the sky toward 
the farm far to the southward where flocks 
of tame pigeons often settled on the newly 
plowed fields. Two eyes that gleamed like 
sparks from a triangular head had watched the 
hawk leave the glen. There are few animals, 
indeed, who dare invade the eyrie of a pere- 
grine falcon. A mink is one of those few. 

That able killer, blood-brown from nose to 
tail save for a white spot on his breast, had 
long watched the nest of the hawks far above 
him as he hunted through the ravine, and that 
morning, no sooner was the peregrine out of 
sight than he began to wind his way, sinuous as a snake, by 
devious paths up toward the top of the cliff. 

From the top of the crag a fissure in the rock led almost to 
the ledge where the duck hawks had their eyrie. It was a 
path down which few humans would have dared to venture. A 
mink, however, has no nerves, and this one slipped along the 
dangerous trail like a shadow, and almost in a moment had 
reached the jutting rock where the path ended, and leaped from 
that into the niche beyond. His tiny, deep-set eyes gleamed 
like drops of green fire as they caught sight of the four eggs 
showing in the middle of a patch of columbine. Then, as he 
leaped hungrily toward them, something happened which shook 
even his iron control—a fleeting shadow showed from above. 

There are certain signs and warnings of the presence of 
death which all of the lesser wild-folk who would live out their 
days must heed. A hiss in the grass, a taint in the air, a ripple 
on the water, a shadow from the sky—let those who would live 
beware. 

At the sight, checking himself in the very middle of a spring, 
the red weasel hurled himself desperately to one side. Even as 
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his body, bent like a bow, swerved away, two sets of curved 
talons clutched at the space where he had been a second before 

The tercel, as the old hawkers have named the male falcon, 
had hunted close to the glen that morning. As he circled 
through the sky, his keen eyes caught one glimpse of the mink 
as it disappeared down the crevice in the cliff; and the next 
minute, brushing away space with his flashing wings as though 
it did not exist, he was at the ledge ready to fight to the death 
for his home. Although taken by surprise and cornered on a 
shelf of rock a hundred feet from the ground, the mink never 
hesitated. Even as his taut body landed, it rebounded and shet 
toward the hawk with the lunge of a striking snake, while his 
fierce teeth snapped like a trap at the breast of the bird. 

Lightning-fast the red weasel might be, but he was pitted 
against the swiftest of all the sky-folk, and although smaller 
than his fierce mate, the tercel’s courage flamed quite as high 
With a flick of his wings too swift for eye to follow, he flashed 
back just far enough so that his opponent’s teeth, instead of 
securing a firm hold, only tore out a mass of feathers as the 
hawk curved up into the air. 
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It was this mouthful of fluffy plumes which was the mink’s 


undoing. Before he could clear them away from his eyes, the 
falcon swooped again, and the next instant his ridged knuckles 
landed with a blow that spun the mink off from the cliff to 
land on the rocks a hundred feet below. ... . 

\ week later came the day of days for which the falcon 
had waited so long. Just at dawn there was a stir of new 
life against her fierce breast, and one after another four fledg- 
lings, bare and blind and helpless, broke their way into a new 
world. 

In a wonderfully short time they could sit up on their sprawl- 
ing feet, looking like four powder-puffs, covered as they were 
with the white natal down which all young hawks wear, and the 
parent falcons were kept busy satisfying their ravenous appe- 
tites. .... Then came the day when those harriers of earth 
and sky had to face an attack from that fiercest, cruelest and 
craftiest of all beasts—man. 

The hills were covered with a haze of green, unfolding leaves 
among which the flowering dogwoods and slim shadblows showed 
like beautiful ghosts when Chuckie Rose, the trapper, first found 





Gradually they became accustomed to his 
motionless figure and ventured to bring 
food to their hungry fledglings. 


the duck hawks’ nest. He had been fishing the stream not far 
from the falls, when his keen eye caught sight of the four 
fledglings sitting haughtily erect on the ledge fifty feet below 
him, waiting impatiently for their next meal. 

Chuckie’s eyes glistened as he watched them. He knew of a 
zodlogical garden which would pay two dollars apiece for young 
duck hawks, and leaning over the edge of the cliff, he studied 
carefully the zigzag way down which the mink had gone. That 
path, which fire and frost had fashioned along the face of the 
cliff, was not one which most men would have cared to tread 
for a thousand times that sum. Chuckie, however, had learned 
to climb almost as soon as he could walk, and had no more 
nerves than the mink. Wherefore five minutes later found him 
cautiously making his way down the cliff-side with a sheer drop 
of two hundred feet lurking starkly at his left. 

The first half of his journey was not very difficult. Then 
came a place where it was necessary for him to climb over a 
rock which blocked the trail, and drop some five feet to the 
path beyond. That hazard he negotiated safely, checking him- 
self at the very edge of the precipice by (Continued on page 168) 
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Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


Hucu WILEY 
knows his adopted 
California—as he 
demonstrates in this 
quaint story. When 
he had finished it, 
he set sail down the 
Gulf of California 
on a pleasure cruise, 
the pleasure of which 
will be a continuous 
game of cribbage, he 
being champion of 
the Western World. 


HE California placer coun- 

try is spotted with ghost 
towns. One of these came to 
life not long ago. Gehenna 
was the corpse’s name, and 
she had been a yell-roaring 
camp in her prime. Looking 
into her mirror on resurrec- 
tion morn, she hardly knew 
herself, for her grave shrouds 
were concealed by a gaudy 
raiment designed for an old 
French costume play by the 
research department of Keen- 
er & Dumboy, movie perducers. They were movie perducers and 
proprietors of Sensation Features. Perducer from the French, 
perdu, suggesting a total loss. 

Modifying the classic artistry of the research department, which 
was a blonde who cherished some of Mr. Milton Keener’s earlier 
letters, was the cashier of the Risk National Bank. The Risk 
National gang were also movie perducers, without the publicity, 
and they did a big business loaning credit at thirty per cent to 
the clientele who confessed parenthood of the lusty, not to say 
lustful, infant Art. The cashier of the Risk National bucked 
when he saw the costume budget for the proposed California gold- 
camp story. The critical item was six hundred pairs of buckskin 
pants, Argentina mode, to be worn in a spectacular fandango 
scene where an Irish girl who was the favorite Spanish dancer of 
the King of Bavaria was kidnaped by a Russian admiral, riding a 
camel across the snowy wastes that lie between Grass Valley 
and San Francisco, in which port they were to catch the whaling 
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The pictorial record 
revealed a capering 
throng whose gyra- 
tions were interrupt- 
ed by halts for lis- 
tening purposes. 


The bank man suppressed his deeper feelings, 


packet for Boston. 
and inquired, in a good singing voice, what the hell all of that 
mess of junk had to do with a California 49 film. Mr. Milton 
Keener, momentarily jousting a tilt for the higher and better 
things of life, such as for instance Art, wasted a pitying sneer 


on the bank man. “Just as my continuity experts tell me, busi- 
ness and the superb art of the films can never mix.” 

“Well, maybe so. We've polluted your personal contributions 
to the art with lots of money, and all we have to show for it is 
some slightly shopworn no-go paper. Nuk, cut out this costume 
stuff, cut out the fancy needlework, cut out the bunk junk that 
you and your yessers call art, make a picture of a story instead 
of trying to get by with a story of a picture—and maybe you can 
take up some of those stale notes some day.” 

“But the last thing my continuity expert told me was that the 
whole superclassic would collapse if the stupendous fandango 
scene was left out. Maybe you know what a picture is with the 
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grand climax left out,” pro- 
tested Keener. 

“I ought to—lI'’ve_ seen 
enough of ‘em! I want to 
see you live long and pros- 
per, but twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of buckskin 
pants is too much realism.” 

What can I do? The board of censors wont let you -leave 
the pants to the imagination. Blanket Indian costumes with moc- 
casin shoes cost as much. I ask you, since you are such an art- 
criticiser, what can I do without busting up the classic rules and 
regulations of the Spanish fandango.” 

The bank man answered quickly: “You can go back to your 
imported ladies-wear factory in Hoboken, or you can get Dumboy 
to put up the money. That pardner of yours has plenty.” 

“The hinge business was never worse in its history. Irving 
Dumboy couldn’t spare ten thousand dollars without ruining him- 
self.” 

“Ruining his disposition, you mean.” 

“Ruining his business. I tell you what I'll do. 

ll be a hit beyond my best expectations. 


This picture 
For another hundred 
housand from you I will make Dumboy mortgage his hinge- 


factory and put up the same amount. For two hundred thousand 
| can make the picture. For your money I will sign the firm’s 
note for a hundred and forty thousand, payable a week after I 
arrive in New York for the pre-view banquet.” 

“T will let you have fifty thousand. You sign the note for sev- 
enty-five, and you get Dumboy to deposit seventy-five with 
is, to be used on this film, before you are credited with our loan. 
That will give you a hundred and twenty-five thousand to work 
with. I will give you an idea worth twenty thousand dollars in 
buckskin pants, and it wont cost you a cent. Leave your big 
andango scene in, but instead of having a common fandango 


where there’s no restriction about having peons and hombres and 


tortillas mingling with the high-class sefioritzies, make it an ex- 


clusive costume fiesta fandango and use that outfit of Crusaders’ 


banners and that lot of Louie Fifteenth cloaks and pants that you 
charged off to production on that Eskimo picture. I wont give 


you that idea—I’ll spec- 

ify it. Economy is your 

motto. Your continuity 

professors can fix it up. 

Tell ‘em some _ regular 

author saw it first, and 

they'll grab it. Come back 

with a certified check 

from Dumboy for seven- 

ty-five, and I'll bet fifty.” 

The old familiar final- 

ity was in his master’s 

voice. Milton Keener re- 

turned to his office and 

began writing telegrams 

which he tore up, one by 

one, rather than bare the 

very depths of his tortured soul to 

the gaze of the telegraph opera- 

tors who were waiting to know the 

worst. At four o’clock he called 

his silent but worried partner Irv- 

ing Dumboy, at Rainbow, Connec- 

ticut, on the long distance, and at 

half-past five a new central com- 

forted him with the assurance that 

she was trying to get Mr. George 

Cook at Kansas City, and then, 

that he was no gennulman to talk 
like that to a lady. 

Mr. Keener caught a train for 
Rainbow, Connecticut, at seven 
o'clock. It was a fast train, and in 
the diner he ate for fifty-seven 
miles, charging the banquet for 
self and secretary to production 
cost of “Bonanza,” a super-feature 
of the old West of the wide-open 
places. He dictated a long and ar- 

duous set of advertising blurbs, letting each garbled structure, 
nobler than the last, soar and soar, until the secretary was 
stricken with a fit of train-sickness. 

Alone at last, Mr. Keener dwelt in fancy upon the forthcoming 
“Bonanza.” He reviewed past failures. His Northwest Mounted 
film had been released a year too late to get its men. His 
police-dog superfeature followed hard on the heels of an un- 
counted pack of dog films. His “Sahara Siren’’ had been a hissing 
and a mockery, due to a thoughtless murder perpetrated by the 
star during a playful rest period, but which the censors had taken 
seriously after the star had begun to serve a life sentence. Half 
a dozen high-salaried popular favorites had turned out to be 
ventriloquists or deep thinkers as soon as he had signed them 
for Keener and Dumboy productions. He had tried comedy 
against his partner’s advice and without that angel’s bank-roll, 
essaying a modest series of two-reelers known as Keener’s Klassy 
Komedies, with a casual advertising appropriation of sixty thou- 
sand dollars to put over the slogan which was to make him rich, 
“K.K.K.—I had to laugh!” Recalling his error, Mr. Keener 
groaned and rolled over in his berth, and sought relief in the 
hypnotic effect of the latest additions to his vocabulary: “Bo- 
nanza — senoritzies — tortillas — Sacramento — California — bo- 
nanza—golconda.” <A fine word, “golconda,” coming from the 
real old Peruvian Spanish, meaning “gold coin.” Presently, with 
his mental golconda lulled by the clicking wheels, he was asleep. 


EFORE the United States became so crowded that the farmers 

had to use rails and hangers for their barn doors, the doors 
swung on hinges, and of these hinges, die stamped from steel 
plate, the Dumboy Hinge Works made more than half. Every 
Dumboy hinge-pin was bushed with lead, and where other hinges 
shrieked their own advertising, it was necessary to tell the world 
about the Dumboy hinge through the medium of the public prints. 
One phrase got the business and held it for fifty years—‘‘The 
Dumboy Hinge Works.” Dumboy hinges worked, and so did old 
Amos Dumboy, and the net result was a two-million-dollar estate 
which came to Washington Irving Dumboy when his father died. 
Of various sidelines of commercial adventure which had engaged 
Irving Dumboy, his experiment with the movies was of second- 
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ary importance to him, except that it represented his personal 
effort to lift the films out of their swamp and into the sunlight. 
He believed that the films had darkened from overexposure, that 
neither art nor morals could be injected through the dull knitting- 
needles of censorship, and that reform, if any, must originate 
within the industry. Acting on his convictions, he bought his 
jungle ticket and started to blaze the trail to the sunlight with 
Keener and Dumboy productions, operating under the active 
management of Milton Keener, with net results as set forth in 
the foregoing report of the Keener reverie en route to Rainbow. 
Now, after having tried anything once, a general survey of Irving 
Dumboy’s interest in the uplift of the screen art failed to dis- 
close much of the high resolve, the nobility of purpose, that had 
first actuated him. He was fed up on reform, but he craved 
to get back his investment, or at least to pull out with his ante. 

Into this sinister maw of his personal destiny, traveling light, 
rode Milton Keener. Searching for an argument with which 
to reinforce his appeal for additional operating funds, the pro- 
moter hit upon a broad general theme, lately enjoying a hope- 
ful popularity with inspired but salaried directors. American 
history was the subject, and in this happy decision Mr. Keener 
used an intelligence considerably superior to that of the fabled 
fox. In this display of acumen half his battle had been won. 
Irving Dumboy, swearing he would ne’er consent, asked three 
questions and consented. 

To the third question, relative to the story under considera- 
tion, Keener answered: “A California story about the gold- 
diggers in San Francisco in ’fifty-nine.” 

“You mean ’forty-nine.” 

Keener agreed that he meant ’forty-nine. He had sensed a fa- 
vorable termination to the meeting, and he was in no mood to 
quibble about details. ‘ 

He sketched his plans with gratifying brevity, dwelling for 
two minutes on the spectacular fandango scene, accenting the 
pioneer’s conquest of the West, and departed from Irving Dum- 
boy’s office with a check for seventy-five thousand dollars, pay- 
able to Keener and Dumboy Productions. Fine big check! 
Everything fine in spite of Irving Dumboy’s ultimatum: “This 
is the last dollar I’ll stake you to.” 

“That’s fine! After we release ‘Bonanza’—my gosh, how the 
money Rolls-Royce!” 

Returning to New York, the optimist ate his way through 
seventy-five miles of main-line dinner, charging the repast to 
production expenses of the forthcoming superclassic. At dinner 
he showed the Re- 
search Department 
the bonanza check. 
“You better begin 
thinking up a story 
right away. First 
thing after you get 
to the office, you 
better hire some 
good authors. We 
positively aint going 
on location this time 
without complete 
continuity. Get some 
authors that know all 
about the California 
gold business in the 


early days. Forget 
them six hundred 
pairs of buckskin 
pants. Tell the au- 


thors when you hire 
‘em to write those 
Louis Quinsy velvet 
cloaks and pants into 
the story. We got to 
ring in some of the 
old costumes so the 
bank can get ’em 
charged into the new 
‘Bonanza’ account.” 

In New York, aft- 
er the Risk National 
had met the Dumboy 
ante with an addi- 
tional fifty-thousand- 
dollar credit, for 





“I knowed they was gold in Greenhorn Crick,” he 
croaked, “an’ by gum, I found her! Looky there!” 





Bonanza 


which Milton Keener signed the firm’s name, and his own, to a 
note for seventy-five thousand, the question of advance publicity 
for his forthcoming masterpiece engaged the perducer for three 
days preceding his departure for California. He was suddenly 
affable in quarters where affability, from him, was unusual. He 
planted some stories which grew. He would neither confirm nor 
deny the rumors that—(1) he had fallen heir to vast estates 
in northern England; (2) his oil property in Texas had developed 
a gusher that positively spouted thirty thousand barrels per day 
of a high grade gravity liquid midway between elegant gasolinc 
and regular wood alcohol; (3) Willy Nilly, the world-famous 
Austrian prima donna, had forsaken opera to star in a Keener and 
Dumboy film drama to cost five million dollars, with a cast of 
thirty thousand human beings, one hundred Northwest Mounted 
police dogs, and ten chevrons of United States cavalry on horses’ 
backs. 

When all of this had begun to sprout in the news columns of 
the daily papers in its revised form, Milton Keener headed west, 
accompanied by his research department, a continuity expert and 
a camera man. His route to San Francisco included a detour, for 
strictly business purposes, to Los Angeles, and at this city, de- 
laying his exit from the Pullman for five minutes, he was met by 
his camera man, who had hurriedly set up his machine while dis- 
closing to the contiguous circle of neck-stretchers that no other 
personage than Milton Keener himself was about to appear, trav- 
eling incognito. The personage appeared, conversing affably with 
his research department and his continuity expert, passed rapidly 
into a taxicab, which is a taxi minus the earmarks, and rolled 
townward, where he was soon in earnest consultation with a bell- 
hop who could furnish prewar case-goods by’ the day, week or 
meal. 

At dinner that evening he sent ten dollars to the orchestra 
leader with a request for a regular old-fashioned waltz. He tried 
to waltz the next number, which was a fast thing about parents, 
outlining what Momma said to Poppa. In his own language, 
he like to broke his leg. He sent another ten-dollar bill 
to the orchestra leader, and this subsidy may have been delayed in 
transit, for the next noise was a selection by a lady soprano, sing- 
ing in good baritone on the raucous radio, accompanied by a 
peevish cougar. 

When he collapsed into his bed that night, his last thoughts 
were of his country and of the beneficent excellence of its laws. 
He had decided that neither Old Charnel-house nor any other 
whisky was a beverage. Certainly not a beverage, and of doubt- 
ful value as a medi- 
cine except maybe as 
a first aid where the 
victim had swallowed 
some other poison by 
mistake. 

His exit from Los 
Angeles was accom- 
plished without con- 
tributing much 
additional turmoil to 
the life of that city, 
but his entrance into 
San Francisco left 
nothing to be desired. 
The northern city, 
just then suffering 
from its annual at- 
tack of acute boost- 
erism, seized upon 
the advent of this 
movie magnate, Size 
3, as a motif for 
opening another keg. 
He was met by city 
officials, union bands, 
prominent members 
of the clergy, triple- 
sec bathing beauties, 
and flower girls sing- 
ing “Callufornya, We 
Love You,” to an 
accompaniment of 
switch engines. The 
parade, fully three 
times longer (Con- 
tinued on page 144) 
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An active newspaper career has added its rigorous training 
to Mr. Hecht’s great native gifts and given him an inti- 
mate knowledge of big-city people. The fine fiction-cameo 
which follows is a worthy successor to “The Lifer” and the 
other brilliant stories he has published in this magazine. 


“DDIE RETTER turned into Fifth Avenue with a hurried 
step. It took a good ten minutes longer to get from the Sub- 
way station to the filing-room of Brown, Davis & Company, by 
walking down Fifth. But something rather silly had happened 
to the youthful Mr. Retter. He had taken a shine to the 
ornate and exotic window of the Moyo Art Shop. And this 
required a detour down Fifth. 

If there were two things that Eddie knew less about than 
anything else in the world, one of them was undoubtedly art 
and the other was unquestionably Japan. Nevertheless this 
circuitous approach to the Brown-Davis filing-room had been 
going on for about three weeks. And it was on account of the 
little man in the window of the Moyo Art Shop—a little man 
about as big as your hand, who had two stomachs, four arms 


and an elusive fat face and was all biue. 


Eddie didn’t know that this little blue man was Art. As 
for its being Oriental, he might have suspected it had he been 


the sort of person given to putting two and two together. But 


“IT was just admirin’ it 
while you were out.” 
Miss Brislow added: 
f “I bet you didn’t get 
, it for nothing.” 
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Illustrated by 
J. W. Collins 


he wasn’t. What had happened was that the little blue man had 
taken hold of Eddie, or perhaps something in Eddie had taken 
hold of the little blue man. There were millions of things in the 
windows of the city, just as there were millions of faces; Eddie 
passed them day after day, and they never lost their strange- 
ness. Then arbitrarily and rather mysteriously Eddie had de- 
cided that this one thing in the window of the Moyo Art Shop 
was not strange. Whereupon the little blue man had stepped 
out of the hocus-pocus whirling of strangers, criss-crossing of 
strangers, scurrying, menacing eruption of strangers that Eddie 
knew as the city, and had become a familiar—become something 
intimate that said an unvarying hello to Eddie when he stopped 
and looked at it, just as the moon says hello on summer nights. 
But the moon is not in the city. 

When you are twenty-two and live alone and are handicaped 
by an ignorance of social etiquette and no experience with 
women, to speak of, and when all the people you know live several 
hundred miles away in a small town, you are likely to plunge 
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into just such a mysterious intimacy as did Eddie with the little 
blue man in the art-shop window. Then one day, cocky as 
befits a white man stooping to do business with Chinamen (you 
couldn't prove it to him there was any difference between 
Chinamen and Japs), Eddie walked into the Moyo Art Shop, 
sneered courageously at its elegance, and without removing his 
hat as he was half minded to do, walked up to a gentleman who 
looked like the best man at a wedding. 

“Say,” he inquired with a great deal of casualness and even 
some contempt, “how much is that thing in the window? ‘That 
blue thing,” he continued as the elegant listener lifted polite 
brows. “Here, I'll show you.” 

Eddie pointed out the little blue man in the window. An un- 
accountable hammering started up in his heart as the delicate 
hands of the clerk lifted it from its pedestal. 

“One hundred twenty-five dollahs,” said this gentleman, hav- 
ing tipped it up and looked at its bottom, and without further 
ado now putting it carefully back on its pedestal. 


FOR a moment Eddie’s eyes stared into the polite mask of the 
Oriental, who had not even taken the trouble to ask him if 
he wanted to buy it, who seemed to understand without asking 
that Eddie had expected to pay something like two and a hali 
dollars. for the little blue man—or a dollar more, in a pinch. 
Eddie stared and remembered with difficulty that he was a 
white man and that no Chinaman could ritz him like that. 
Whereupon, after swallowing several times to ease the surprise 
and confusion in his soul, Eddie raised his finger as the boss 
of the filing-room did when he called anybody to get to work. 

“Wait a minute,” he blurted. “What's the idea of it being 
so expensive? What's it made out of, gold?” 

He snorted and was on the point of adding that you could 
step into Woolworth’s and buy a whole carload of them for a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. But he decided to hold this 
piece of information back. 

“It is made out of bronze,” the clerk answered suavely. “It 
is an antique and dates back to the Ming dynasty. It is a 
Chinese object of art and is called the God of Luck.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Eddie in a conciliatory tone, and nodded 
studiously. “All right. Thanks. Good-by.” And out he walked. 

So it was a God of Luck. He might have known it. And a 
hundred and twenty-five bucks! Ooh! Three weeks ago Eddie 
wouldn’t have given a hundred and twenty-five bucks for all 
the statues big and little in the Metropolitan Museum. That 
is, he would have refused them sight unseen. But a strange 
loyalty filled Eddie’s soul. He felt proud that old Ming was 
worth a fortune. And he hadn’t got a block away from him 
before he was convinced that old Ming was worth twice as 
much, and simultaneously his soul felt warmed over the fact 
that he had been able to choose as a friend, out of the millions 
of things in the windows of the city, so remarkable and expensive 
a thing as the little blue man. 

Sitting at his desk in the filing-room, Eddie went over the 
situation. His room cost him five bucks a week.. Eleven bucks 
more for food—that made sixteen. Another dollar for car- 
fare made seventeen, leaving out of his weekly wage of twenty- 
two berries a grand surplus of five. Five bucks on which to 
enjoy life, not to mention take care of such minor investments 
as hair-oil, new ties, socks, laundry, movies and so forth. 

At five dollars a week it would take a half year. He could 
do better. Eight and a half bucks a week would be a cinch. 
He spent too much on food anyway, and it would be no trouble 
at all persuading his landlady to come down fifty cents, maybe 
a dollar, on the price of the room. 

These things settled, Eddie looked around him in the hope 
of catching the eye of Miss Brislow. But as usual Miss Brislow 
was busy. Mr. Fishman, the assistant cashier, was drooped 
fetchingly over her desk, and Miss Brislow was laughing softly, 
her eyes flashing, her teeth shining, her entire body—hands, 
arms, feet and head—engaged in a flattering and seductive 
pantomime. And when Mr. Fishman was through, Mr. Sloan 
would come in from the Credits. And after that, Mr. Davis or 
somebody would send for her. 

Eddie sighed. Miss Brislow had been in the department a 
month, and with her advent the social life of Brown, Davis & 
Company had apparently moved its headquarters into the filing- 
room. He had planned from the first week to kind of saunter 
over to her desk when she wasn’t too busy and sort of begin a 
conversation. This was before the realization of Miss Brislow’s 
importance had smitten him. Since then Miss Brislow had 
seemed to him to grow daily more inaccessible. He would as soon 








The Little Blue Men 


have thought of trying to date up Gloria Swanson as carrying 
out his original intentions toward Miss Brislow. And this was 
one of the things that saddened him when he was alone in the 
evening in his bedroom—the thought of the beautiful and laugh- 
ing Miss Brislow dancing in the arms of Mr. Fishman, of Mr. 
Sloan and of dozens of other mysteriously fortunate men. He 
came to look at her, when she sat at her desk in the filing-room, 
as belonging to a world he didn’t know and never would know— 
the world of gayety and unimaginable pleasures which lighted 
up like a fairyland at night, and from which he was forever 
barred. 

These meditations left a sorrowful and melting light in Eddie’s 
eyes whenever he turned them on Miss Brislow, who, not know- 
ing what else to do, fell to returning his glances with considerable 
hauteur. 

The following Saturday, Eddie created his first mild sensation 
as an employee of Brown, Davis & Company. He enrolled in 
the Employees’ Savings Bank and handed over eight and a half 
dollars to Mr. Sloan. In return for the money he was given 
a manila folder and nine stamps to paste in it—eight of them 
red ones representing a dollar each, and the ninth a green one 
whose value was fitty cents. Eddie pasted them in the manila 
folder and sighed. 

The three months that followed were months of misery and 
longing for Eddie Retter. There was, for instance, the possibility 
of his losing the manila folder, now almost filled with red and 
green stamps. And the possibility of some one else buying the 
little blue man. And there were the more concrete griefs ot 
his complaining stomach, his lack of clean ties, and his ex- 
hausted supply of “Bear-O,” which acted both as a tonic and 
beautifier for the hair. And then there was Miss Brislow, who 
now, so far as Eddie could make out from the conversations 
going on continually at her desk, was the leading social celebrity 
of the world. He eavesdropped as much as he could, picking up 
odd and glamorous phrases about cabarets and theaters and 
Coney Island nights, and famous dance orchestras. And his in- 
creased longing for the beauty and excitement which Miss Bris- 
low lavished upon her world struck him dumb, left him morose 
and scowling at the sound of her beautiful laughter and seductive 
voice. 

But during this time there remained one joy in Eddie’s life, 
the little blue man who smiled benignly into his two stomachs, 
who sat with his four arms extended and greeted Eddie with his 
mysterious hello from behind the Art Shop window. And then 
one sultry noon in July, Eddie, feeling a bit dizzy, handed 
in his manila folder to Mr. Sloan and remarked as evenly as he 
could that he wanted to cash in his stamps. 

“So I can put the dough in the bank,” he added, a noble 
declaration which he felt sure would keep Mr. Sloan from arguing 
the matter with him. Mr. Sloan smiled, and busied himselt 
counting out a hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

“That’s good work,” said Mr. Sloan. 

Twenty minutes later Eddie stood amid the elegancies of the 
Moyo Art Shop. He had run most of the way. 

“Here,” he announced peremptorily to the politely raised 
brows of the clerk, “this Ming in the window. I want to buy it.” 

Again the Oriental picked it up, looked at its bottom and 
murmured: “One hundred twenty-five dollahs.” 

But this time, before he could replace it, Eddie spoke up. 

“Yeah? All right. Wrap it up. And make it snappy, see?” 


FEW minutes later, hungry, dizzy, broke, Eddie walked slowly 
through the noon crowds back to Brown, Davis & Com- 
pany. Old Ming lay carefully packed in a box under his arm. 
Arrived at his desk in the filing-room, Eddie felt suddenly as if 
something very foolish had happened to him. He had squandered 
a fortune. A hundred and twenty-five bucks! He could have 
bought clothes, ties, socks and— He looked up miserably toward 
Miss Brislow. He might even have— But he didn’t finish this 
thought. It was too cruel. He unwrapped the box and removed 
old Ming and sat staring at it. Now that it was his, he couldn’t 
figure out why he had bought it. Because he didn’t have any 
more sense, maybe. Well, he’d do it over again. What good 
was money for, anyway, except to throw away? Nevertheless 
Eddie pushed old Ming back on his desk. 
“T got no sense; that’s what,” he muttered. “Throwing away 
a hundred twenty-five bucks on old Ming!” Then he added with 
a defiant grin at the little blue man: “No? Well, I’d do it 
over again. Any day. I give a damn!” 
And at this moment Mr. Davis’ private office-boy tapped him 
on the shoulder and announced that Mr. Davis wanted to see 
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Its so refreshing to eat 
a hot, delicious Pigtetul 
_of 
Campbells Tomato Soup! 
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SOUP 


served as 
Tomato Sauce! 


ERHAPS it is “news” to you that 

thousands and thousands of skillful 
housewives garnish many different dishes 
with tomato sauce that comes from a can 
labeled condensed “Tomato Soup!” You 
know what a delicious relish good tomato 
sauce imparts. 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup, just as it 
comes from the can and without the addi- 
tion of water makes the ideal tomato 
sauce. It is the essence of the very finest 
tomatoes and, being condensed, offers the 
richest, concentrated tomato goodness. For 
condensed tomato soup of the best quality 
is the puree of luscious, red-ripe tomatoes, 
enriched with golden country butter, and 
seasoned with utmost skill by experienced 
chefs. By using this condensed soup you 
are certain to obtain a sauce of proved 
uniform quality and reputation, for you 
are thoroughly familiar with the goodness 
of the soup, know it by the maker’s name, 
and serve it and enjoy it regularly on your 
table. That is probably the biggest 
advantage of Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
used as a sauce—the soup is good, so the 
sauce is bound to be good! 


OU WILL be surprised and delighted 

at the all-round usefulness and con- 
venience of tomato soup as a sauce. Meat 
and fish of many different kinds take on a 
new zest and attractiveness when garnished 
with it. Breaded lamb chops, veal cutlets, 
Hamburger steak, goulash, hashes and 
stews in almost infinite variety, sausage 
and frankfurters, meat and fish balls—these 
and countless others all “taste so much 
better” with the addition of this tempting 
sauce. Of course there is no end to the 
refreshing and wholesome salads which the 
clever housewife prepares with the aid of 
this tomato-soup sauce. Spaghetti, rice, 
cheese, eggs and vegetables in various com- 
binations, offer an extra appeal to the 
appetite when this sauce adds its piquant 
flavor. Housewives regularly use it, also, 
as a part of other and more elaborate 
sauces, dressings and gravies to which they 
wish to give the delicious tomato flavor. 
Also popular mixed with roast beef gravy. 
Fine for making palatable and attractive, 
yesterday’s meat “warmed up” for today’s 
luncheon or supper. 


es ' 





We blend the best with careful pains 
In skillful combination 

And every single can contains 
Our business reputation, 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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him right away. Eddie jumped up and fol- 
lowed the office-boy with a sinking heart. 
Canned! That’s all the summons could 
mean. And without a nickel in his pocket, 
too! 

“Sit down, Mr. Retter,” said Mr. Davis 
as he entered the famous sanctum of Brown, 
Davis & Company. Eddie sat down. “I 
just wanted to see you a minute—and con- 
gratulate you,’ said Mr. Davis. “Mr. 
Sloan was telling me that you've broken all 
records, proportionately, for savings in the 
Employees Bank. Well, that’s the kind of 
thing Brown, Davis & Company take great 
pride in rewarding.” 

Eddie nodded as if he understood what 
was being said. 

“Thrift and responsibility,’ went on Mr. 
Davis, “will carry a man a long way. Yes 
sir,’—and Mr. Davis warmed to the idea,— 
“any young man who has enough plain con- 
servative horse sense to save a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars out of your salary in 
three months is worthy of our trust. It 
shows us, Mr. Retter, that you are not the 
kind of young man given to squandering 
his money on the follies of life.” 

“Yes sir,’ said Eddie, who couldn't have 
felt more uncomfortable if he had been 
sitting on a very hot stove. 

“Mr. Retter,’ went on Mr. Davis, mov- 
ing his gold pencil thoughtfully and signif- 
icantly in the air, “we have decided to 
move you into the Credit Department, 


Stairway, past that group of men and girls 
still sitting there in the hall. 

“Sheriff's orders,’ Mayhew said. “I think 
it's inhuman to keep them all there, but 
the coroner is going to have a preliminary 
inquiry, informal, here in a few minutes.” 

As we went up the stairs, I heard a girl’s 
shrill whisper: 

“Is that the detective? 
like a Piccadilly swell!” 

Mayhew himself was looking ghastly. His 
clean-shaven plump face was the color of 
raw piecrust. His wife was next of kin to 
the murdered man, and one never knows 
how country “authorities” will jump. 

But I, more than anyone else so far, had 
reason to fear them. 


He looks more 


N the upper floor we hurried toward the 

back, past the elbow in the corridor, past 
the top of the little back stairway which 
was right next to the open door of Tom's 
study, and went in there. 

The coroner and the sheriff turned, and 
Mayhew introduced us. 

“Mr. Howard is my assistant,” 
said, as they looked sharply at me. 

On a couch in the corner, facing the door- 
way, lay the body of Tom Darrow covered 
with his own waterproof coat. 

The coroner, Dr. Bell, was a little round 
man of sixty-five or so, with white hair, a 
clipped white mustache, frosty blue eyes. 

“The murderer,” said the coroner to 
Drake, “must have held that raincoat in 
front of himself, so he wouldn't be spat- 
tered with blood. No greenhorn! He 
knew just where to strike to produce in- 
stant death.” 

The coroner showed us the knife, Tom’s 
own paper-knife—a murderous-looking dag- 
ger which I had noticed that very after- 
noon on the writing-table which stood in 
the center of the room. 

“Any finger-prints on it will not be the 
raurderer’s,” Drake said. “The man was 
too skillful for that—as we see by the 
waterproof.” 

I glanced at Tom’s orange mask on a 
chair—and shuddered. He must have just 
taken it off, before he was stabbed. 


Drake 


where your responsibilities will of course be 
increased. But a long-headed young man, 
as you have proved yourself to be, will, we 
feel certain, be able to handle himself in 
that position. Incidentally we have added 
five dollars to your weekly salary.” 

Mr. Davis rose, beaming as became a 
patron and connoisseur of men. He ex- 
tended his hand. 

“Keep it up, my boy,” he smiled. “We 
are always willing to help those who know 
how to help themselves.” 


DDIE returned to his desk in a daze. A 

confused, superstitious awe was in his 
soul. He sat and stared at old Ming. The 
God of Luck! Eddie shivered. There was 
an irony in the situation which actually 
frightened him. He stared, and the grin in 
old Ming’s eyes seemed unusually baffling, 
yet more familiar, somehow, than it ever 
had been before. 

“Oh, what a weird creatuah,” a 
drawled behind him. 

It was Miss Brislow. 

“I was just admirin’ it while you were 
out,” she continued. And then with a 
knowing laugh, Miss Brislow added: “I 
bet you didn’t get it for nothing.” 

Eddie stood up and nodded. 

“Tl say I didn’t!” he murmured, the 
nearness and beauty of this inaccessible one 
causing him to tingle and blush. 

“The other night,” went on Miss Brislow, 


voice 


THE GREEN FACE 
(Continued from page 55) 


“My little daughter,” Mayhew said, “told 
my wife that the man threw something out 
the window.” 


Mayhew then crossed to the window, 
from which a rope dangled. 

Drake leaped to examine it. “What's 
this?” 

“Why, my brother-in-law was nervous 
about fire. He had that rope attached to 
a ring in the woodwork. It’s been there 
for years.” 

“But the murderer did mot go out this 
way,” Drake cried. ‘“See—the rope is not 


even pulled taut. That was meant for a 
blind. There’s that little stairway just out- 
side the door of this room—I think he 
went down it.” 

“If he was wearing a mask and a domino,” 
said the burly red-faced sheriff, “he could 
have gone out by amy door, even passed 
through the dancing-hall, without being 
noticed by anyone. He may be right here 
in the house now, one of that crowd of 
people downstairs.” 

Drake looked round at me. “Howard, this 
crime is the most daring and dramatic thing 
I have heard of in a very long time.” 

The sheriff then pointed to a _ skeleton- 
key which lay on the writing-table. “I 
found that in the middle of the floor here, 
that key and this bag.” He held up a square 
black bag of alpaca, with a draw-string at 
the top. “If it was a burglar, which I 
doubt, perhaps he heard the child cry from 
the bedroom—got scared, and ran.” 

Drake knit his brows, but said nothing. 

Then his quick eye alighted on a scrap of 
white paper on the floor between the head 
of the couch where Tom lay and a book- 
case. Sheriff Waters saw Drake's glance of 
interest, and pounced on the paper. 

“Well, I vow!” The sheriff passed the 
paper to the coroner, and we looked over 
his shoulder as he read the penciled note: 

“Meet me in your study right away. Go 
up the front stairs. —Isabel.” 

The coroner put the note in his vest- 


pocket. “This case gets worse and worse,” 
he said. “Gentlemen, will you come down- 
stairs? I want to look over your guests, 


Mr. Mayhew. And I think Sheriff Waters 
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smiling intimately at old Ming, “I was at 
Coney Island myself with a pahty, and we 
rolled and rolled and couldn't just win any- 
thing. Not a thing! Which one of the 
concessions did you win it at? Oh, I bet 
I know the very one.” Miss Brislow smiled 
seductively very close to Eddie's eyes. 
“Well, Mr. Retter, you're some sport. And 
I never suspected it. You know I just love 
Coney Island and—and gambling.” 

“How—how would you like to go out 
there with me?” Eddie heard himself re- 
marking as if it were a most casual thing 
to say. “Say—next Saturday night?” 

“Oh, wont that be gohgeous!” Miss Bris- 
low laughed softly. “I know I'll have a 
gohgeous time with a desperate gambler like 
you, Mr. Retter. Let’s shake on it.” 

And Miss Brislow extended one of her 
beautifully manicured little hands and ex- 
claimed roguishly: “Saturday night!” 

“Saturday night,” repeated Eddie so 
solemnly and with such a wealth of prom- 
ise and hope in his voice that Miss Bris- 
low’s fingers tightened convulsively over his 


hand. Then with a laugh meant only for 
Mr. Retter, the desperate gambler, Miss 
Brislow continued on her way to the 


cashier's window. 

And Eddie, sinking back into his chair, 
stared at the little blue man with the two 
stomachs and the four arms as if he half 
expected that personage to burst into a 
mysterious and familiar chuckle. 


would like to know if one of those masks 
is missing.” 

We went down that back stairway. At 
the foot Drake quickly opened four doors 
and glanced through them. A billiard-room, 
a bathroom, the little mask-room—and the 
fourth door, also unlocked, led onto a side 
veranda. The kitchen was not near that 
stairway, but off in a wing of the house. 
If the murderer came down that way, he 
ran small risk of meeting one of the serv- 
ants. 

We went into the mask-room. Two un- 
used masks were there. 

The local constable was then sent upstairs 
to watch over the body. 

The coroner led the way into the dining- 
room, where the long table had been cleared. 
Then he went into the hall and asked all 
the guests to come into the dining-room 
and seat themselves round the table, as 
many as could find places. The others sat 
along the wall, in extra chairs which the 
butler brought in. They had all removed 
their dominos now, and they were in eve- 
ning dress. 

Of course it was not a real inquest, for 
there was no jury. 

At the head of the table sat Coroner 
Bell, with the sheriff on his right and Dex- 
ter Drake on his left. I sat next to Drake. 

HE little round white-haired 

cleared his throat. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for 
your courtesy in remaining to help me. for 
this opportunity must not be lost. Those 
masks, which you have retained in your 
hands, may be the means of clearing every- 
one present from any possible suspicion by 
the police—later. It was in that hope that 
Sheriff Waters requested you to wait.” 

Very foxy! He was no doubt the physi- 
cian of some of these people. 

We were not sworn, of course. 
all informal. 

The names of all present were written 
down, with rough notes of the masks they 
had worn—nineteen dancers, and nineteen 
masks were there with us, including mine, 
which Mayhew had brought into the room. 


coroner 


It was 
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WOMEN 
GUESTS 


like this soap better 

than any other- find 

ita wonderful soap 
for the skin’ 


HO can forget it—the Rose 

Room at the Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco, on one of its gala 
nights? 


Into its whirl of music and laugh- 
ter there steals now and then the 
breath of the great Pacific trade 
winds... Just outside its doors lies 
waiting all the mystery and won- 
der of the East. 


The crowd that gathers there is 
brilliantly cosmopolitan; faces from 
New York, London, Vienna, Bom- 


Beautiful women who have trav- 
elled the world in search of new pleas- 
ures, danced with royalty, dined in 
the palaces of rajahs, gratified their 
taste for all that is costly and rare... 


Women accustomed to every lux- 
ury—how do they care for their skin? 
What soap do they find, pure enough 
and fine enough to satisfy them as 
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in San ‘Francisco’ 


























“The crowd that gathers there is brilliantly cosmopolitan— 
faces from New York, London, Vienna, Bombay 
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the ideal soap for the complexion? 

We asked 214 women guests at the 
world-famous Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco what soap they prefer for 
the regular care of their skin. 


More than half answered, “Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap.” The largest num- 
ber using any other one soap was 20. 


“It’s the most satisfactory in ail 
ways,” they said. “st’s @ wonderful 
soap.” “ The only soap I can use on my 


face.” “TI like it particularly because it 


is the only soap I have ever used that 
didn’t irritate my skin,” 


A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula 
by which Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. 
This formula not only calls for the purest and 
finest ingredients; it also demands greater re- 
finement in the manufacturing process than 
is commercially possible with ordinary toilet 
soaps. 

A 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or 
six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a 
booklet of famous skin treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects. The same quali- 
ties that give Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in correcting these common skin troubles make 
it ideal for regular toilet use. 

Within a week after beginning to use Wood- 
bury’s, you will notice an improvement. Get a 
cake today—begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs! 


Cut out this coupon and mail it today! 
Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 1 Now—the new large-size trial set 





Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 


1705 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10c please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, 
and the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” Jn Canada, address The A 
Jergens Co., Lid., 1705 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont City 
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Tom and his orange mask only were miss- 
ing. The coroner asked Mrs. Mayhew how 
many masks she had hired. Twenty-two, 
she said. With the two left over, they 
were all accounted for. Then Dr. Bell 
turned to me. 

“Mr. Howard, were you on the third 
floor at any time this evening?” 

“No sur. I have not been upstairs since 
dinner, until I went up there with Mr. 
Drake a few minutes ago.” 

But from the way my heart beat, I could 
imagine how a guilty person might feel. 
Oh, I'll never kill anybody—not after that! 

Had I left the hall between the last two 
dances? Yes, I was on the veranda a mo- 
ment. Why? To cool off. Alone on the 
veranda? Yes. 


HE coroner asked if anyone present had 

been on the third floor that evening. 
They all said no, except Mrs. Mayhew, who 
had carried her child up there after dinner. 
The nurse, she said, had been up once. The 
child seldom woke in the night. 

Had anyone been on the second floor, be- 
tween the last two dances? Two _ house- 
guests, one of them Agnew the Boston 
speculator, said they went up to their rooms 
for a quick smoke, so as not to unmask 
downstairs. Isabel Bailey also said she went 
up to her room. She wanted to take off 
her mask and smoke part of a cigarette, be- 
fore the last dance. 

The coroner fumbled in his vest pocket, 
brought out the Isabel note and handed it 
to her. She was sitting near the head of 
the table, directly opposite me. She wore 
a rose-colored gown now. 

“Is that your writing, Miss Bailey?” the 
coroner asked quietly. 

Her sensitive color flamed up; then she 
went very pale. 

“Why—it looks like it. 
my signature.” 

“When did you write it?” 

“But I didn’t write it. I never saw it be- 
fore.” 

I believed her, of course. 

Dr. Bell took back the paper and restored 
it to his pocket. I think he was embar- 
rassed. After a moment's hesitation, he said: 

“It was—found somewhere in the house. 
If it isn’t yours—oh, you know most young 
ladies write somewhat alike.” 

I stole a glance at Dexter Drake, whose 
fine face was luminous with thought. Noth- 
ing escaped him, though he was utterly 
silent. 

The sheriff whispered to the coroner, who 
then asked Miss Bailey how long she had 
known Mr. Paul Howard. 

“I met him late this afternoon, for the 
first time,” she said. 

Was the sheriff wondering if she had 
lured Tom upstairs with that note, for me 
lying in wait in my green mask to kill 
him? Amazing! 

The coroner then turned his attention to 
Agnew, the Boston man, who had worn a 
blue mask. Though middle-aged, with a thin- 
lipped cynical mouth, he was tall and slen- 
der like me, and in masks and dominos we 
would have looked much alike to that child. 

I was beginning to realize now that the 
coroner and the sheriff were quite justi- 


That is certainly 


fied in their extraordinary attitude to all 


the guests at this party. They wanted 
details, while everyones memory was 
fresh. 


When our names were written down, I 
had learned that the handsome dark fel- 
low with the red silly-faced mask was the 
South American, Da Sylva. He now sat at 
the table beside his partner in the green- 
houses, Mr. Loomis, the tall man with the 
bushy blond hair who had one of the six 
flesh-colored masks. Both said they were 
not dinner guests, and that they had not 
been above the ground floor that night. 

Da Sylva had seemed much excited when 
the coroner was questioning Isabel Bailey. 

Suddenly we were startled by the loud 
honk-honk-honk of a motorcar from the 
front of the house. The State police, no 
doubt. They had been long enough getting 
there. 

The coroner rose hurriedly: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I want to see you all here at the 
formal inquest on Monday morning, at ten 
o'clock.” 

Then he left the dining-room, followed by 
the sheriff. I took for granted that they 
would question the servants later. 

Drake asked me to introduce him to Isa- 
bel Bailey. 

In a low tone, he said to her: “It will 
be wisest for you not to discuss that Isabel 
note with your fellow-guests. There is some 
very deep business behind the death of your 
friend Tom Darrow.” 

Drake bowed from the waist, and left us, 
going out to consult with the State police, 
I supposed. 

Miss Bailey clutched my arm. 

“Mr. Howard, I’m frightened!” she whis- 
pered. “Isn't that the detective you were 
telling us about at the dinner-table ?” 

“Yes, and he is one of the greatest crime 
specialists in the world.” 

Gertrude Mayhew was standing in the 
doorway. Litthe and dark, like her brother 
Tom, she seemed too young for the tragedy 
laid upon her. She came over to where I 
was standing, and asked me if Drake could 
share my room. The house was so full. 

I told her how sorry I was for her. In 
all the horror we had been through in the 
last two hours, there had been no free mo- 
ment before for the expression of human 
sympathy. 

“Who could want to kill my brother?” she 
breathed. “I feel as if I should go crazy.” 
Then she turned to Miss Bailey. 

“Go to bed, my poor Isabel. The police 
have just said that everyone can retire now. 
—Mr. Howard, will you tell the outside 
guests that they can go home? They all 
know who you are.” 

As I turned to obey my hostess, I saw 
Da Sylva. He had come to Isabel Bailey, 
and was earnestly talking to her. 


HEN at last Drake and I were alone 
in our room, I asked him: 

“Am I really under suspicion?” 

“Of course you are, my dear chap. But 
don’t worry. Any outsider, masked or un- 
masked, could have escaped through that un- 
locked door at the foot of the back stairs. 
For your sake I shall work hand in glove 
with the local police.” 





language’’ are 


done. 
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He began as a ‘sa and still is one. 

nown wherever the really new thing is known 
in contemporary literature. And now he has written a story— 
more a poem in prose—that is one of the finest things he’s ever 
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“Then you think the murderer escaped by 
that door?” 

“No. Now, have you an extra suit of 
pajamas? I could only grab a toothbrush 
and run for the station, or I'd have missed 
that train.” 

“Yes, I've extra pajamas. What do you 
think of that Isabel note?” 

“Just what I told her, that there is some 
very deep business behind your friend’s mur- 
der. I'll talk with Da Sylva tomorrow, 
because Tom must have confided in him, 
more or less, and about all sorts of things. 
But Da Sylva likes Miss Bailey. I was 
watching his eyes in the dining-room.” 

“You surely don’t think Da Sylva killed 
Tom!” 

“How you jump at conclusions! I don't 
know yet who killed Tom. But there are 
two or three points in this case which in- 
trizue me. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
worlds.” 

I looked at him—dark, vital and elegant 
in his immaculate gray suit, standing there 
in the middle of the room at two o'clock 
in the morning, looking fresh and alert as 
the dawn. 

“I've telephoned Patchen,” he said, “to 
come out by an early train and bring me all 
sorts of clothes. Who can say where this 
case may take me? We have a Boston 
man here, and a Providence girl, and—you.” 

He gave me his quick bright-eyed smile, 
and then set his alarm-watch for six in the 
morning. 

“I am going to hunt for another green 
face,” he said, “one not down on the mask- 
maker’s bill.” 

I had not even thought of that. 


T was nine o'clock when I awoke that 

Sunday morning. Drake’s alarm-watch 
had not aroused me at six. 

When I went into the dining-room for my 
breakfast, only the Boston man was there at 
the table. 

“Your fresh face, Mr. Howard,” he said 
with a dry smile, “would convince any cor- 
oner’s jury that you are an innocent man.” 

Though I thought the joke in bad taste, 
the assurance was somehow comforting. But 
I could not return the compliment. Mr. 
Agnew looked haggard and drawn. He be- 
gan to talk of Tom Darrow’s investments. 
Tom had told him yesterday that he wanted 
to sell certain bonds, to get cash to build 
a large greenhouse. Loomis, Mr. Agnew 
said, that bleached-out horticulturist down 
the road, should not have encouraged Tom 
in such folly. But of course the scheme 
was off—now. 

I was listening with only one ear, be- 
cause I was wondering where Drake was. 
Agnew said they had taken Tom’s body 
away in the night, and that a young Con- 
necticut detective had been left on the job 
here. Did I know that Mrs. Mayhew would 
inherit a hundred thousand dollars from her 
brother? Oh, she knew nothing of busi- 
ness, but Mayhew was a wise investor of 
her money. Lucky for him that he was not 
wearing the one green mask last night. And 
so on. 

I asked Agnew how long he had known 
them. Three or four years. 

I broke away at last, and went out on the 
front veranda. Gertrude Mayhew was sit- 
ting there alone, and she invited me ,to join 
her. 

“Mr. Howard,” she said, “you were a good 
friend of Tom’s, and I want to ask your 
advice about something.” 

(How kind to me those Mayhews were! 
My throat tightened.) 

The little woman wanted to know if I 
thought she ought to invite that Chicago 
man, James Rossiter, to spend the rest of 
the summer and the autumn here. She had 
never even seen him, but— 

“Why,” I replied, “hasn’t he had a nerv- 
ous breakdown? I should think that the 
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Mrs. VanpDERBILT’s spacious English living room, where In her little Georgian morning room, with its panelled walls 
deep divans, old Chinese chests, Ispahan rugs, books and of deal and gay chintzes, Mrs.VAnveERBILT relaxes after her 
rare prints, rest the eye with blended beauty while three duties in her many charities. Especially to the Neurolog- 
windows frame the changeful pageant of East River. Ina ical Institute of New York, the only hospital in the United 
gown of silver gray crepe Mrs. Vanderbilt is informally re- States devoted exclusively to nervous and mental diseases, 


ceiving friends with characteristic graciousness and charm Mrs. 


Vanderbilt gives liberally of her time and means 


In her Enchanting House in Sutton Place 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 


receives with gracious informality 


MONG America’s great hostesses, 
Mrs. William Kissam Vanderbilt, 
daughter of the late Oliver Harriman, has 
few peers. Few have quite her quality of 
distinction, quite her high-bred charm. 
She entertains in her enchanting house in 
Sutton Place with delightful informality. 





Mrs. Vanderbilt is a beauty-lover— 
beauty in art, in all the phases of life ap- 
peals to her. Everything that contributes 
to womanly charm she considers highly important, prizing all the subtle qualities 
of feminine grace and loveliness. 

She advocates the daily use of the same 
Two fragrant Creams ‘or the care of the 
skin that other distinguished and beauti- 
ful women sponsor. Concerning them she 
says: “Through the stress of a multitude 
of engagements Pond’s Creams wi// give 
you the assurance of being your best self. 
And I say this with a sincerity that comes 
from actual acquaintance.” 

This is how they should be used:— 

Before retiring at night, and often during the day, 
pat Pond’s Cold Cream over your skin. In a few 
moments its fine oils lift from the pores all clogging 
dust and powder. Wipe off and repeat, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. If your skin is dry, a 
little Cream left on until morning keeps your 

Steichen tissues supple. 
After every cleansing except the bedtime one, apply 
Mrs. Vanderbilt loves unusual flowers lightly just a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 


No. 1 Sutton Place, New York, 
a fine example of the Georgian style 





makes a marvelous powder base, gives a lovely 
even finish and guards the smooth white texture of 
your hands. It protects your face admirably, too, 
when you fare forth into weather, soot and dust. 

Care for your skin with these Two delightful 
Creams made by Pond’s. They will, as Mrs. Van- 
derbilt suggests, give you the assurance of being 
your best self. 


























On Mrs. Vanderbilt's little old Eighteenth 
Century poudreuse, are painted powder boxes 
and jade green jars of Pond’s Two Creams 
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, ; Mail this coupon and receive free 
Free Offer: p é 


tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
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scene of a tragedy would be very bad for 
him.” 

Of course,” she breathed. “I hadn't 
thought of it in that way. You're quite 
right. What an interesting man your friend 
Mr. Drake is! He's upstairs in the nursery 
now, playing with my little girl.” 

Yes, Drake would question 
without frightening it. 

At that moment a group of young men 
and girls came out on the veranda, and Mrs. 
Mayhew arose and led them away to break- 
fast. Nearly all the members of that house- 
party were just youngsters. 


the child 


RAKE appeared suddenly. He told me 
to be quiet and follow him. 

He led me straight through to the back 
of the house, and opened the door of that 
bathroom, which he had discovered last 
night, at the foot of Tom's little rear stair- 
way. 

“Come the 
door.” 

Drake switched on the light in the bath- 
room, went over to the washstand, reached 
up to the top of a hanging medicine-chest 
above it, and took down a green papier- 
maché mask and a pair of rubber gloves. 

“Drake!” I gasped. 

“Neat, isn’t it? See the high front of 
that medicine-chest? The extra green mask 
might have lain there a long time, if it hadn't 
occurred to me that there was no place so 
safe as a bathroom with the door locked, 
for some one who wanted quickly to change 
one mask for another. With the police all 
over the place now, the murderer, whoever 
he is, wont be in a hurry to get back his 
property.” 

‘Then it was an inside job!” 

“Of course. Mrs. Mayhew told me the 
dance was planned four days ago, to amuse 
their guest Isabel Bailey. An outside mur- 
derer would have got away by that door 
to the side veranda, and taken the mask 
with him. Look at it now! It’s a cheap 
mask, not the expensive kind Mrs. Mayhew 
hired. It’s been just roughly washed over 
with green ink. But even if some one had 
met it face to face in the hall, it would 
have appeared much the same as the green 
mask you wore. Yes, the murder of Tom 
Darrow was premeditated.” 

Drake put back the mask and the gloves 
on the top of the medicine-chest. 


in here, Howard, and lock 


“The young State detective wont find 
them,” he smiled, “so I'll show them to him 
by and by. I met him just now coming 


over from Loomis’ flower-farm. He’s been 
asking those men if there have been any 
burglaries in the vicinity.” 

“But you said yourself, Drake, that you 
wanted to see Da Sylva.” 

“So I do. Come along over there nc ¥. 
It’s just down the road.” 

As we went through the gates, I turned 
and looked back at the Darrow house. 
Large. white and peaceful, in its setting of 
old New England trees, it seemed the last 
place in the world where one would be fear- 
ful of murder. 





OWEN WHITE 


He was the first white child 
born in El Paso. Thousands of 
people have read his books, 
“Them Was the Days,”’ and 
“Trigger Fingers,’’ in which 
he recreated the old times along 
the Southwestern border. Now 
he’s written for an early issue of 
this magazine a real short story 
that will delight every reader— 
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Just outside the gates, on the road, we 
met Agnew. 

“Good morning, Mr. he 
“Still sleuthing around?” 

“Off and on, yes,” was my friend’s reply. 
“Just at present, though, I am going to 
look at some flowers. I love flowers.” 

Agnew gave the detective an odd look, and 
passed on. When Drake played the ingen- 
uous réle, he often puzzled me too. 


Drake,” said. 


TO need to ask for directions to the 

Loomis flower-farm. The glass of the 
greenhouses glittered in the sunlight a few 
rods away, on the left of the road. 

In front of the greenhouses was a long, 
low-eaved gray farmhouse. At least, the roof 
was gray, and what we could see of the 
walls, for the building was almost covered 
with gorgeously flowering vines; and, vines 
shaded the long veranda running the length 
of the house, broken in the middle by the 
steps, and the front door which now stood 
open. 

And before that house was the loveliest 
informal garden I have ever seen in 
our northern latitudes. Everything which 
would blossom outdoors at that season of 
the year seemed to be blossoming there. 
It was Sunday morning, you know, and 
there were no workers about—just lazy 
loveliness. And the odors! I caught my 
breath as Drake lifted the latch of the little 
green gate in the hedge. With this model 
before his eyes, no wonder Tom Darrow had 
wanted to create a garden. 

We went up the gently sloping gravel walk 
to the house, and up the steps. 

On the vine-shaded veranda to the left of 
us, a tall man in a loose linen suit rose 
from a rocking-chair, where he had been 
idling with a pile of Sunday newspapers, 
and came forward to greet us. 

It was Loomis. Last night I had merely 
noticed him. In evening-clothes he was 
more or less like other men; but in linen, 
with his yellow hair and gray eyes, and in 
the midst of his garden this morning, he 
was even more interesting to me than Da 
Sylva had been. A little older than I had 
supposed, though, forty-five at least. 

“Mr. Loomis,” Drake said, “I am enchant- 
ed with your flowers.” 

“You are very kind.” 

He clapped his hands, and a boy appeared 
with a tray and three glasses of some de- 
licious soft drink I had never tasted before. 

“You'll want to see the greenhouses,” our 
host said. “I’m from Texas, and I first 
thought of making a place in California; 
but it was too easy, you know. Where 
Nature does everything, with the help of a 
little water, there isn’t resistance enough to 
make the game interesting.” 

Drake opened his black eyes—smiled, nod- 
ded. 

Loomis led us straight through the house 
to the back, where the larger gardens were. 
The greenhouses were less interesting to me 
than the gardens, but Drake never loses an 
opportunity for shop-talk with any special- 
ist. Listening to them, I learned that the 
winter end of this flower business was also 
profitable, though less showy than the sum- 
mer 

“Have you had the place a long time?” I 
asked. 

“A little over two years, but I’ve only 
begun.” 

“I suppose you find Da Sylva a great 
help,” Drake said. 

“Yes, along his own line—he attends to 
the selling. Smart chap, Da Sylva. I found 
him through an ad in the New York Times, 
—Young man with a little money to invest 
in a paying business,’—you know the sort of 
thing. Restless fellow, but with the pretty 
loose rein I give him, he’s made himself in- 
valuable.” 

“Ts he round the place this morning ?” 

“Why, I sew him go down the road with 
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a girl, half an hour ago... .. Who? I didn’t 
notice. Da Sylva runs after all the girls.” 

I could fancy which girl he was walking 
with, though. 

“Do you know, Mr. Loomis, if Tom Dar- 
row wanted to marry Miss Isabel Bailey?” 
Drake asked. 

“I've no idea.” He bent to straighten an 
exotic plant. “The young man never talked 
to me about his heart affairs. I don't know 
that he had any. He was pretty self-cen- 
tered. Mayhew might know, or Tom’s sister. 
Do you think it important, Mr. Drake?” 

“Well, it’s a question we always look into, 
when a murder victim is young. Tom Dar- 
row seems to have been on the best of terms 
with his neighbors. Have you any idea who 
could want to destroy him?” 

“No,” said Loomis. “It’s inexplicable, on 
any other theory than that of the young 
police detective who was over here this morn- 
ing. He told us about the skeleton-key and 
the woolen bag on the floor, and Tom's 
raincoat. He thought Tom might have found 
a marauder rifling his closet, and been 
stabbed with his own paper-knife. Horrible!” 


S we came out of the larger greenhouse, 
Loomis pointed to the wooded hill be- 
hind the unfenced back of his little estate. 

“See that natural barrier between my gar- 
den and the north winds? Did you notice, 
too, how the garden in front slopes gently 
toward the south? The place might have 
been made to order—that’s why I bought 
it. Come now, and I'll show you the out- 
door things.” 

Half an hour later we went back to the 
Darrow place with our arms full of flowers. 
At his gate Loomis had said to us: 

“T'll send over, of course, the best things 
I have on the morning of the funeral, vines, 
potted plants, cut flowers. Will you ask 
Mrs. Mayhew if there’s anything else I can 
do for her—I or Da Sylva?” 

As we went down the road, I was raving 
about that garden. “Fancy living with 
flowers like that, month in and month out!” 
I cried. 

But Drake was not listening to me. 

“Most extraordinary case I ever heard 
of!” he was muttering. “And nobody has 
an intelligent idea! A burglar—preposter- 
ous!” 

“Drake,” I said suddenly, “wouldn’t Tom’s 
garden have been a rival of that other one 
over there?” 

“No. The two places would have helped 
each other. Tom could have bought many 
things which his neighbors, no doubt, 
couldn’t afford to buy. He would have 
given them cuttings, too, made exchanges 
with them.” 

There was Da Sylva now, coming toward 
us on the road. 

We paused, while Drake asked him a few 
questions. There was a worried look in the 
young man’s dark South American eyes. 

When we reached the house we went up 
to our room, and sat down together for a 
quiet smoke. 

“The servants are out of the case,” Drake 
told me. “They were all together, and the 
chauffeur was eating chicken-salad in the 
kitchen all through that last intermission.” 

I asked him what he had learned from 
the child. 

“She did mot see the murder, thank God! 
She didn’t go into the study, doesn’t even 
know that her uncle is dead. She awoke, 
saw the light, got off the bed, and through 
that open door between the rooms saw the 
green-faced figure throw something—the 
rope—out of the window. Of course she 
wouldn't go toward the masked figure. She 
went to the other door, from the bedroom 
into the hall—the knob is quite low—. 
opened the door and went down the cor- 
ridor toward the front of the house and 
down the front stairs to the second floor, 
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I alwavs boil 


my white clothes” 





“Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha!” 


No matter how use 


Fels-Naptha... 


you 
in boiling, cool or 
a washing 


lukewarm water—in 


machine or a wash tub... you are 
bound to get extra washing help you 
would hardly expect from any other 
soap. 


There’s a very good reason, of 
course, forthisextrahelp. Fels-Naptha 
gives you the extra cleansing value of 
two thorough, safe cleaners working 
together—exceptionally good soap 
and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. 


In the Golden Bar of Fels-Naptha 
you get the full benefit of this 


splendid teamwork between soap 


and naptha. 


Fels-Naptha makes it so much 
easier to get your clothes white and 
It is so gentle to 
And it 


leavesyourclothes with that delightful 


thoroughly clean. 
your clothes in the wash. 


clean-clothes smell. 


When you consider, too, that 
Fels-Naptha is so economical and so 
handy to use, is it any wonder that 
millions of women say: “Nothing can 
take the place of Fels-Naptha’’? Is it 
any wonder that thousands upon 
thousands of them come back to 


Fels-Naptha after trying all sorts of 


cleaners and soaps? 


A great housewives use 
Fels-Naptha 


For washing clothes— 


many 


for every cleaning 
purpose. 
washing dishes— removing spots from 
carpets and rugs— brightening painted 
woodwork—keeping their homes 


faultlessly clean and wholesome. 


Don’t you, too, want thisextra help 
of Fels-Naptha? 
extra help of Fels-Naptha without 


You can test the 


cost, by writing Fels & Co., 
Philadelphia, for a free sample of the 
Golden Bar. 


© Fels & Co. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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9 drops—4 seconds 


After-shaving 
Comfort 


After shaving your face needs 
more than a quick rinse in water. 
The needed natural moisture of 
the skin must be retained for all- 
day face comfort. Aqua Velva 
conserves the natural moisture of 
the skin. 


Gives 5 after-shaving comforts 
1. It tingles delightfully when applied. 
2. It gives first aid to little cuts. 

3. It delights with its man-style fra- 
grance. 
4. It safeguards against cold and wind. 
5. It conserves the needed natural 
moisture in the skin. Aqua Velva 
keeps the skin flexible and smooth all 
day long—just as Williams Shaving 
Cream /eaves it. 
Send the couponor a postcard for a generous 
test bottle FREE. The large fiveounce bottle 
at your dealer’s is 50c (60cin Canada.) By 
mail postpaid in case he is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 





The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 103, Glastonbury, Conn 
(Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal) 
Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 

















‘looking for Mamma.’ She went to her 
mother’s room. Several minutes may have 
elapsed before she went down the last flight 
to the dancing-hall, crying about the green 
face. That crowd of young people was prob- 
ably noisy. Or the child may not have be- 
gun to cry until she saw her mother 
surrounded by masked figures. You remem- 
ber she wasn’t dancing—she was the odd 
woman left by Tom’s absence, and she had 
already taken her mask off. 

“My theory is that the murderer saw the 
child when she saw him, right after he had 
killed Tom. That he ran down the back 
stairs, changed his mask again in the bath- 
room, slipped into the dancing-hall, chose 
a partner—there weren't any programs—and 
was dancing with the others when the child 
screamed on the main stairway. I'd bet 








that few of those boys and girls could tell 
now with whom they were dancing that 





last dance. Why, this crime is a master- 
piece of daring and ingenuity. The extra 
green mask could have been hidden in the 
bathroom any time yesterday, or the day 
before. You understand, it was procured to 
protect his identity on the thousandth 
chance that he should meet somebody on the 
back stairs, or in the upper hall near Tom’s 
door. There wasn’t a finger-print on it! 
Careful work. Of course he didn’t know— 
nobody seems to have known until after- 
ward—that Mrs. Mayhew had put the child 
in Tom's bedroom. And Tom had to be 
killed between dances, not during a dance, 
because two absent men, leaving two women 
without partners, would have been noticed.” 

“Yes,” I said, “we men picked our women 
partners by their little feet—their fancy 
shoes.” 


E heard a car honking, the sheriff’s, 
and Drake went downstairs. 

A few minutes later I went down to the 
veranda, where I found Isabel Bailey, in a 
plain light-gray gown and hat, standing 
alone. I suggested a walk, and she seemed 
glad to go. She walked with the free swing- 
ing grace of the athletic woman. After a 
few rods, she turned her face to me sud- 
denly. 

“Mr. Howard! Who could have signed 
my name to that Isabel note?” 

“Somebody who wanted to get Tom up- 
stairs. Tom was so small, and we're all tall 
men here except Mayhew, who is fat, that 
it was easy to pick Tom out, mask and all. 
You haven't discussed that note with any- 
one?” 

“No, no. Mr. Drake asked me not to.” 
She caught her breath sharply. “Tom knew 
that I was engaged to a man in Providence. 
And I have told others this morning, in- 
cluding Mr. Da Sylva. I want people to 
know that I’m not so alone as I seem, 
though my parents are dead.” 

Poor girl! She was thoroughly scared— 
thought the whole plot centered around her. 
I was beginning to wonder if it might not 
be so. The chauffeur had told us that she 
was a very rich girl. 

We walked on, three miles and back, and I 
got very well acquainted with Isabel Bailey. 
On our return to the house I went up to 
my room, where I found a sealed note from 
Drake pinned to my pillow: 

“Dear Howard: Wait for me here. 
to return tomorrow.” 

Well! Was he off to canvass the New 
York and Boston maskmakers? 

That hour at the luncheon table on Sun- 
day was a trial to everyone. Our host and 
hostess were doing their best for us, and of 
course the authorities had been right in hold- 
ing us there until after the inquest on Mon- 
day. But table conversation was difficult. 

I sat next to Agnew. “Where has. Mr. 
Drake gone?” he asked me under his breath. 
I told him I didn’t know. 

Sunday night I had a chat with the young 


I hope 





Connecticut detective. Thrilled, he was, at 
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the idea of working with the famous Dexter 
Drake. 

I had thought that my friend would re- 
turn before the inquest the next morning, 
but he did not. 

No striking mew fact was established at 
this preliminary inquest, held in the big 
central hall of the Darrow house; and by 
the way the little old coroner handled the 
whole inquiry, I wondered if Drake had 
been in counsel with him. There was the 
usual testimony about the finding of the 
body, and the local doctor testified. The 
main points which had been brought out in 
the dining-room Saturday night were re- 
peated, who had been on the second floor 
and who had not, and so on; the masks 
were all there and identified by their former 
wearers, only there was some confusion 
about the six flesh-colored masks which were 
so nearly alike, also about the two blue 
ones. Miss Bailey was not questioned about 
the Isabel note, and there was no hint of a 
second green mask. The child was not 
brought in, but her appearance on the stairs, 
and what she said there, were established by 
two witnesses. 

The inquest was adjourned for ten days. 
The murderer, if present, could have formed 
no idea of just where his danger lay. 


Y two o'clock every house-guest had gone 

away, except Agnew, Isabel Bailey and 
myself. We *ad been asked to remain un- 
til after the .uneral, Tuesday afternoon. 

There had been no sign of Drake when I 
went to bed Monday night. But at eight 
o’clock Tuesday morning I was awakened by 
his familiar rat-a-tat-tat on my bedroom door. 

“Where in the world have you been?” I 
exclaimed, as I let him in. 

“Going to and fro upon the earth,” he 
smiled, “and flying through the air above it. 
I got here at one o'clock in the night, after 
telephoning Mayhew that I was bringing a 
guest with me.” 

“A guest?” 

“Yes—a quite indispensable person.” 

Drake then told me that his faithful as- 
sistant-sleuth-butler, Patchen, had found the 
maker of the extra mask in New York. 
There are not many makers of papier-maché 
masks. This cheaper one was not green, 
but chalk-white, when it was sold on Thurs- 
day to a stoop-shouldered old man with 
flowing white hair and a cracked voice, who 
said his granddaughter was a dancer, that 
she wanted a try-out in vaudeville in a 
mask-dance. “I told you,” Drake said, “that 
it was stained with green ink. Get up now, 
and come to breakfast.” And he left me. 

An old man with flowing white hair! A 
disguise, very likely. But what was it all 
about? What was the motive for killing 
Tom? 

Drake and I had breakfast with the May- 
hews, Miss Bailey and Agnew. There was 
no sign of the guest Drake had brought 
with him. 

As we rose from the table and went into 
the big hall, Mr. Loomis, Da Sylva and a 
gardener came through the front door. 
They had masses of flowering vines round 
their necks, a great basket of cut flowers in 
each hand, and their house-boy followed 
with potted plants. There was a great bar- 
row of plants outside on the walk. 

The first of the flowers for Tom’s funeral 
that afternoon! 

Gertrude Mayhew’s eyes were full of tears, 
and I don’t mind saying that mine were 
also. Mayhew was very white. This was 
not like an ordinary funeral, you know. 

Loomis was again in his linens, what we 
could see of him. 

“I am going to make a bower of these 
vines,” he said, “at the far end of the hall, 
just outside the drawing-room door, where 
the casket will stand.” 

Drake went forward to help Loomis and 
the South American. He was talking with 
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Nothing succeeds 
like Health ° 


Their ills banished, new life 
and energy achieved... 
by one simple, fresh food 


Se close to a breakdown” 
... At thirty-five taking a purgative 
daily”... “Had to travel but was continually 
subject to nausea”... 

Their troubles were discouraging. They grew 
continually worse! Then—easily, naturally—they 
conquered their ailments, found vigorous health 
again, new hope and greater ambition. 


lia Mi a a a aan gE, EE COLE 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh corrective food. 
It counteracts the poisons of putrefaction in the 
alimentary tract, and removes the dangers of 
constipation. It aids digestion, clears the skin. 
It tones up the whole system. 

Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one before each meal: on crack- 
ers, in fruit juice, milk or water—or just plain, 
in small pieces. For constipation eat it in hot 

FARES TIT water (not scalding) before: meals and at bedtime. 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast at all grocers. 

‘ — - Buy two or three days’ supply at a time. Keep in 

Captain UGO V. D’ANNUNZIO . a cool dry place. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Pres. Isotta Fraschini Automobiles ‘. : _ Yeast today. 7 


“SOME THREE YEARS AGO, I assumed — —_— — copy of dis leneat eckiie on 
obligations of such a character as to put me : . J ro 
both physically and mentally under a very ; Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. M-38, 
serious and continued strain: that kind of The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 Washington 
work which makes it impossible to live ac- Street, New York. 
cording to sense. My entire organism went 
out of balance and I soon felt that I was 
dangerously close to a breakdown. A busi- 
ness friend advised me to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and although I was rather skeptical 
about it, I followed his suggestion. Inside of 
a month the signs of distressing exhaustion 
began to disappear, and gradually normalcy 
of functions was re-established. Since then I 
have continued to use Fleischmann’s Yeast 
at the rate of 2 to 3 cakes a day.” 
Uco V. pv’Annunzio, New York City 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up 
the entire system, aids digestion, 
clears skin, banishes constipation. 


“DRANK CREEK WATER and 
fought mosquitoes until I came down 
with chills. Chilled 8 months and 
constipation troubles began. At 35 
years old was taking a purgative 
daily. In 1920 told my boys that 
my stomach could last but a short 
time. Read article “ Yeast as*a Food 
and Medicine.” Was impressed and 
began use of Yeast same day. Ate it 
freely. In three months cut down 


“I HAVE BEEN REQUIRED to travel ex- 
tensively by ocean and train,” writes Mme. 
de Paszthory, internationally known singer. 
“My stomach was of a very nervous disposi- 
tion and I was continually subject to digestive 
disturbance and nausea. I tried eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I found that the Yeast was the 
only thing that would settle my stomach. And 
medicine dose. In less than 1 year I soon realized that it also kept my system 


health so good had quit medicine.” } , — clean and my complexion clear.” . 
J. E. Wricut, Ft. Worth, Tex. SS He oise pe Paszruory, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Perhaps he’d hit you 


F you came right out and called the 
fellow in the picture lazy he'd re- 

sent it. From the looks of him, you 
might be sorry you said it. 

If some one inferred that you were 
lazy, you'd probably be irritated your- 
self. 

Weall like to think we are prompt, 
careful, alert, businesslike. But if we 
are honest with ourselves, most of us 
will admit we are lazy — usually about 
littlethings suchas getting our shoes 
shined, having a wave, looking after 
our nails, shaving when we ought to. 

And unfortunately we sometimes 
neglect little tasks that bear directly 
on health and happiness. 

Take tooth brushing for example. 
Delightful and refreshing as its after 
effects are, few of us like the actual 
job itself. One stroke this way—one 
stroke that —no thrill at all. No won- 
der we are lazy about it. 

Realizing the truth of this, the mak- 
ers of Listerine set out deliberately to 
formulate a dentifrice that would fur- 


*This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth 


decay. 


nish the easiest, quickest way to clean 
teeth. In short, a tooth paste efficient 
even in the hands of lazy people— 
for in tooth brushing, at least, the 
word lazy applies to so many of us. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just 
a minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 

You have the job done almost be- 
fore you know it. 

This is on account of the way 
Listerine Tooth Paste is made! It con- 
tains a specially prepared cleansing 
ingredient—entirely harmless to en- 
amel*——plus the antiseptic essential 
oils that have made Listerine famous. 

And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know yourteeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S.A. 


F.¢. 
Is your pocket book tired? Listerine Tooth Paste 
is only 25 cents for the large tube. 
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COPYRIGHT 1927, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO, 
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«—even for lazy people” 





TOOTH PASTE 


~~ Over in a minute 
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A digestive aid 
that never works 
overtime! 


HE next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try a couple of Gastrogen Tablets. 
They will give you quick relief from your in- 
digestion, heartburn or gas—without in the 
least interfering with your normal digestion. 
For Gastrogen Tablets never go too far, as 
soda bicarbonate and preparations containing 
it are very apt to do. With alkalies of that 
kind, the least overdose leaves your stomach 
with an alkaline residue that is almost as un- 
welcome as the hyperacidity itself. 

For normal, healthy digestion requires a 
slight acidity of the stomach— 1-5 of 1 percent 
—and until nature restores this balance. proper 
digestion is out of the question. 

Gastrogen Tablets stop 
when they correct acidity 
Gastrogén Tablets have the happy faculty of 
overcoming hyperacidity quickly, then stop- 
ping their work. They cannot alkalize the 
stomach. You could eat them all day, and the 
excess would only pass through your system 
harmless and unchanged. 

So, if you suffer from digestive distress, give 
Gastrogen Tablets a trial. Find out what it 
means to correct indigestion without hamper- 
ing digestion! 

Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effec- 
tive. They drive away the discomfort of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in ten to fifteen 
minutes. They have a spicy, aromatic flavor 
that everybody likes, and as an agent for sweet- 
ening the breath they can hardly be excelled. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you want to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for jree 
introductory packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 


@ Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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| them about the best way to attach the vines, 
| when I heard some one coughing behind 
the half-open door of the drawing-room a 
few feet away from them. 

Loomis had just bent to pick up a ball 
of twine, when with one of his panther-like 
movements Dexter Drake was upon him 

Click-click! 

My God! Drake was handcuffing Loomis! 

HE drawing-room door flew wide open, 

three big policemen rushed in and sur- 
rounded the flower-farmer, and I heard a 
loud voice: 

“John Herder, alias William Loomis, I ar- 
rest you for the murder of Thomas Darrow; 
and I warn you that anything you say—” 

Dumfounded—speechless we were 

John Herder! Of course I remembered the 
name of James Rossiter’s fellow-clerk—in 
that Chicago bank, you know—the man who 
through Rossiter’s carelessness three years 
ago had got away with some thirty thousand 
dollars of the Addison Bank’s money. 

But I was too confused to grasp the sig- 
nificance of it—yet. 

Then a stranger, a thin, pale man about 
forty, in tortoise-shell spectacles, came out 
of the drawing-room and approached the 
prisoner, who was standing stock-still, ghast- 
ly pale, and with one of those red-flowered 
vines still hanging round his neck. 

“Rossiter!” Loomis recoiled from 
spectacled man 

“Ves, Herder! 


the 


So you see me in Con- 
necticut—after all. It was by your voice I 
recognized you, a moment ago. But—vyour 
brown hair bleached, your brown beard 
shaved off—why, even your skin is bleached! 
| If I had met you face to face, and hadn't 
| heard you speak, I shouldn’t have known 
you. They tell me you have a fine prop- 
erty here, so our bank will get some of its 
money. Now I can hold up my head in 
the bank again; my nerves will be all right, 
I think.” 

It was Da Sylva—not one of the women 

who screamed 

Loomis looked at him, but said nothing 
Those stony gray eyes, that vine like a rope 
—my blood ran cold. 

Then the police led Loomis—John Herder, 
I mean—away with them. 

Did you ever see a man in hysterics? Da 
Sylva had gone all to pieces. For two 
years he had lived in that murderer’s house, 
eaten out of the same dish with him, you 
might say, and Da Sylva had liked Tom 


It was Dexter Drake who quieted the 
South American. 
Gertrude Mayhew was so overwhelmed 


that Isabel Bailey took her upstairs. But 
before they left us, Drake asked Miss Bailey 


how “Loomis” had got a sample of her 
handwriting. 

“He sent me orchids, and a note,” she 
said, “sent them over by his house-boy 


such a charming note that my reply covered 
a page or two.” 

Yes! Planned to 
was that murder. 

I was glad when the women left us, be- 
cause Drake would sneak more freely when 
we were alone with the four men, Mayhew, 
Rossiter, Agnew and Da Sylva. But we wert 
out and sat on the veranda, to get farther 
away from the scent of those funeral flowers 
in the hall. 


the last-minute detail 


“WA/BAT stood out in this case from the 
first,” Drake said, “was the flawless 
plan of the criminal. We had the bewildering 
scene of the masked dance, the extra ‘green 
face, the dagger at hand. We had the 
surprised burglar camouflage. Why, even 
when Herder comes to be tried, the State 
will have to depend on his motive for kill- 
ing Tom Darrow. His masquerade in New 
York last Thursday, as the dancer’s grand- 
father, is doubtless well covered by an alibi.” 





Drake then told the others about that 
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extra green mask, hidden behind the high 
front of the medicine-chest in the bathroom 

“That cleared Howard,” he said, “for the 
words that child screamed on the stairs 
had greatly impressed the local authorities.” 

“But how,” Agnew cried, in his sharp 
unpleasant way, “did an escaped forger dare 
use that forged Isabel note in a murder? 
Oh, I saw it! I was sitting beside her 
when the coroner showed it to her.” 

“But Herder was not known as a forger 
H's crime in Chicago three years ago was 
plain stealing of cash. The Isabel note was 
the surest and quickest way to get Tom up- 
stairs. He could slip it into Tom’s hand 
without being seen. If the child in the 
doorway of Tom's bedroom had not hurried 
him, after the murder, he would have got 
back the note. No, Herder’s great risk was 
in being present in a murder case. But he 
spoke of Texas. No doubt he made himself 
well known down there as Loomis. The 
one constant dread of the criminal who ha 
changed his personality and his place, is of 
meeting some one who knew him before.” 

“But why,” Da Sylva gasped, “why did 
he kill Tom Darrow?” 

“Don’t you understand—yet ?” Drake said, 
kindly. “When Darrow was seized with the 
idea of having James Rossiter of Chicago 
to help him in his garden scheme, Herder 
(Loomis) must have been terrified. No 
doubt he argued vainly against it. Herder 
must have been certain that Rossiter, with 
his enthusiasm for horticulture, would accept 
Darrow’s generous offer. Herder could not 
abandon valuable property here. He 
could not have Rossiter here—Rossiter who 
knew him as a thief, and would send him to 
prison. But with Darrow dead, the whole 
Rossiter-Darrow garden scheme would be off 
So he killed Darrow. From Herder’s point 
of view, there was no alternative. Oh, pre- 
meditated murder is always horribly logical!” 

“Yes, yes!” Agnew cried. “But what made 
you think of Chicago?” 


his 


RAKE leaned forward, his vital dark 
face aflame with intellect. 

“Because premeditated murder, when it is 
not for money, love or hate, is always to 
prevent something. And the only thing I 
could find which Darrow’s death prevented, 
was his going to Chicago to bring back 
James Rossiter. The extra mask and the 
Isabel note proved the case an inside job 
None of those youngsters at the dance would 
be mentally capable of it. But somebody 
here was guilty On Sunday morning in 
Loomis’ garden I noticed that he was perox- 


ide-bleached. Howard told me that you 
also, Mr. Agnew, had referred to him as 
bleached-out, so it was obvious enough. But 


bleached hair and beard-roots do not prove 
a motive for murder. I eased the flower- 
farmer's fears by talking about girls and 
gardening. I had only one possible clue 
James Rossiter. So I hired an airplane, flew 
to Chicago, found Rossiter, and flew back 
with him. Through the crack of the draw- 
ing-room door Rossiter saw everyone file in 
to breakfast this morning, and did not cough. 
He had seen Da Sylva still earlier. If no- 
body here had been recognized by Rossiter, 
then Tom Darrow’s murder would remain— 
a mystery.” 

Agnew leaned over and shook hands with 
Dexter Drake. “You're a star detective!” 
he said. “I never thought of Rossiter.” 

Drake was silent for a moment. Then he 
said, gravely: 

“We know that mankind has a terrible 
history, and terrible things have been plotted 
in gardens. But when I think of the beauty 
of that place over there—a man living his 
days among flowers—oh, I've caught many 
murderers; but never before did I catch a 
murderer with blossoming vines round his 
neck, in the act of making a bower for the 
body of his victim. This case is unique. 
Utterly unforgettable!” 
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Of course 


Youll adore 
ALMOND 


in Your 


Face Powper 


and Princess Pat 
provides this blessing 


powders would they choose 

precious Almond or ordinary 
starch as the base? Almond, of course; 
for every woman knows that almond 
is good for the skin. Of starch she 
may be, we'll say, doubtful? 

Only in Princess Pat, of all face 
powders in the world, is Almond used as a 

for the process is Princess Pat's 
not to be successfully imitated. 

And what are the advantages? Two. 
Princess Pat gives a more beautiful ef- 
fect immediately—and with every pass- 
ing day improves the texture of theskin. 

Why a more beautiful effect imme- 
diately? Because Almond makes Prin- 
cess Pat powder ineffably soft and 
fine. Now when face powder is soft 
and fine beyond usual belief it must 
be more velvety upon the skin. It 
must have greater adherence. . . .stay 
on longer. These are the effects 
women notice instantly with the 
very first use of Princess Pat. 

Now a poe about face powders 
which is little known yet per- 
fectly simple. A powder with a very 
dry base “‘pulls apart.’’ The tiny 


I WOMEN MADE their own face 


RINCESS Par 


PRINCESS PAT LTD. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Princess Pat Ice Astringent is a splendid powder base cream. It vanishes instantly, 
eps the pores of normal size. You can try this 
cream on the same plan as Powder. It must delight you, or your money will be returned. 


cools and refreshes the skin and 
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particles do not cling together. Thus 
the powder falls off easily must 
be applied again and again to main- 
tain complexion beauty. 

But Princess Pat’s base of Almond 
“holds together.’’ There is pliancy. 
As you laugh and smile Princess Pat 
a ona serenely upon your skin. 

n fact it seems actually your own skin 
made soft as down and given some un- 
known charm of seductive loveliness. 

Ah, yes, the perfume. . . .enhancing 
Princess Pat's superlative ability to 
adorn. It is a perfume created from the 
rarest flower essences. . .one of capti- 
vating delicacy. Perfumes are mysteri- 
ous, like vague, beautiful memories 
....or thoughts almost too subtle to 
capture. And Princess Pat powder 
has just the elusive *‘something”’ 
which enraptures all femininity. 

Oh, yes... .about the virtue of Al- 
mond in Princess Pat as of real benefit 
to the skin. That again is very simple. 
Almond prevents the skin drying out. 
It soothes, whitens and beautifies 
every moment Princess Pat powder is 
on theface. Thus your powder actually 
becomes a day long benefit. It is 


ideal as a preventive of coarse pores 
....and a gentle corrective of already 
present roughness of skin texture. 
Of course one does not select face pow- 
der as a skin corrective... .only as an im- 
mediate adornment of make-up. But if one 
may discover a powder which is the most 
lovely in the world in its make-up beauty 
....and then have the blessed assurance 
that it will benefit the skin as well 
can there be any question of choice? 
Really, every woman owes it to her own 
beauty to try Princess Pat. Especially so as any 
dealer is fully authorized to return full pur- 
chase price if Princess Pat fails to delight his 
patrons. But Princess Pat is such an adorable 
powder . . . . it is so good for the complexion 
—that, well, Princess Pat actually becomes a 
possession to treasure . . and not to part with. 








Get This Week-End Set— 


SPECIAL 


The very pophlar Princess Pat Week-End Set is 
NOW offered you for this coupon and 25c¢ (coin.) 
Set beautifully boxed, contains easily a month's 
supply of powder and SIX other Princess Pat 
preparations. Please act promptly. 

















PRINCESS PAT LTD. 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. 1203, Chicago 


Name [print] 





Street 
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Will Anyone Accept 
This Pipe-Smoker’s 
Challenge? 


Twenty-one years is a long time to 
stick to any one product—particularly 
tobacco. Because even though over a 
period of years a tobacco may not 
change in flavor or quality, a smoker’s 
taste generally does. 


So it is all the more remarkable to 
receive such letters as that from Mr. 
Roberts of South Dakota, reproduced 
below. 

Columbia, S. D. 
Sept. 9, 1926. 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I am a veteran of the 
army, still in active service. 

I make this claim, challenging all 
comers, to have smoked Edgeworth and 
nothing else but Edgeworth (when it 
was possible to get it) for a longer 
period than any other person within 
the scope of your territory. 

I have smoked Edgeworth for twenty- 
one years and will soon start on the 
twenty-second. 

I'll admit to having tried other 
brands, including so-termed high-class, 
high-priced blends and mixtures, enough 
to appreciate and satisfy myself of the 
superiority of Edgeworth. 

In all these years I have never had 
one can of Edgeworth that varied in 
flavor or otherwise. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) j. J. 


To those who 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 


Let us 
free samples 
Edgeworth so 
you may put 


Edgeworth 


Roberts 


send you 
of 
that 
it to 
the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 


worth wherever 

and _ whenever 

you buy it, for 

it never changes 
in quality. 

Write your 

name and ad- 

dress to Larus & Brother Company, 
8-0 S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed 
in small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 

+ radio—tune in on WRVA, 


On 
{ Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth Sta- } 
tion. Wave length 256 meters. 








FOR NEW ENGLAND, HOME AND GLORY 


(Continued from page 81) 


played with the aid of the door-knocker. 
Silver spoon on the glazed china of the 
Madame de Staél set. “Rat-tat-a-tat! Ta- 
ra-ra! Rat-tat-a-tat-a-ta! Ta-ra-ra!l” A 
sad little melody. The tiny lifebuoy of a 
soul swimming bravely in dark waters. 

Peter held his head to one side and listened 
attentively. He sucked in the simple tune, 
rolled it round and round in his woolly head 
for several minutes, then gave his verdict. 
“Dat aint no tune at all, Mr. Jack,” he 
remarked. “Dat am just a noise.” 

“It’s a tune,” asserted Dreve. “Possibly I 
do it badly. Last night I met an American 
soldier who was hurt in the war and who 
can't remember his name. All he remem- 
bers is this tune, which he played on a 
door-knocker when he was a boy. He thinks 
if he knew the name of the tune he would 
remember his own name and where he came 
from.” 

Peter was silent. John Dexter Dreve fin- 
ished his breakfast, rose and asked for his 
hat and cane. As he took them from the 
servant, the negro spoke. “I'll think about 
dat tune, Mr. Jack,” he remarked. ‘When 
you come back to eat what dese folks call 
dayjunay, I might hab brought it into my 
head.” 

“Thanks, Peter,” said Dreve. 
know.” 


“T'd like to 


HE tall Virginian walked along the 

Champs Elysées, sauntered through the 
Jardin des Tuileries and along the Rue de 
la Paix. It was the second day of June. 
June in Paris! Breezes that came from the 
Seven Isles of Myrrh mentioned by Saint 
Brendon played with the skirts of dainty 
demoiselles, causing boulevardiers to twist 


| their necks. 
have | 


Women, beautiful women, glanced at John 
Dexter Dreve with high approval in their 
glances. Wonder-women—their faces as pale 
as white opal, tangerine-tinted lips, ankles 
modeled by the gods, skirts that were little 
more than sarongs. June in Paris! 

John Dexter Dreve seated himself at a 
café table and ordered a harmless picon- 
grenadine. Old Peter had said that it was 
no tune, just a noise. Yet it persisted. It 
buzzed around inside his head. Again he 
beat it out with the aid of the spoon and 
the saucer. Rat-tat-a-tat! Ta-ra-ra! Rat- 
tat-a-tat-a-ta! Ta-ra-ra! 

Idly he wondered where the soldier had 
come from. The tremendous size of America 
rose within his mind—vast, limitless. Or- 
ange groves of California! Wheat-fields of 
Dakota! Blue grass of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia! Maine woods! Bayous of Louisiana! 

He squirmed as the pangs of the outcast 
fell upon him. He visualized things of the 
past. Virginia! Races! Oh, Lord! “Massa 
Jack Dreve, he drives a hoss, Dat de debbil 
can’t drive ’cause it is so cross!” Damn 
memory! Shrimp-boats floundering through 
the bayous of Louisiana heading for Grand 
Isle where the terrapin grow! Odors came 
to him—odors of home, of America! Smell 
of pine! Pines of Maine. Rotting moss! 
Spanish moss! Black mud! Black bottom. 
Where? Ah, Harvey’s Canal, where the 
little boats sneak in from the big Mississippi 
and go plop-plop down through the Bara- 
tarian solitudes! Possibly the ex-soldier was 
happier. He didn’t know where he came 
from or who he was. 

Scraps of conversation pricked the tapes- 
tries spun by memory. Café chatter in a 
score of tongues—French, Spanish, Flemish, 
Americanese. Clipped sentences leaping 
through the memories of other days like 
clowns through paper rings. 

A group of Americans discussing what 
they had seen on the previous evening. “I 
don’t care much for the Lapin Agile. It’s 


tourist stuff. ‘Now, tonight—” The voice 
dropped to a whisper, and again John Dexter 
Dreve saw Shockoe Hill and the glistening 
bosom of the James River. Saw Dreveton 
—saw again a white-haired mother in a 
bower of Cherokee roses. Damn memory! 

Another group. An elderly man, an 
elderly woman and a girl of twenty with 
great violet eyes—sad violet eyes: in their 
depths sorrow had built a bed and laid it- 
self down. 

A New England Helen, Dreve thought 
her. Frock made in Haverhill, Worcester, 
Meriden or some other place where they 
didn't give a hang for the dictates of the 
Chesty Sisters or Madame Hit-em-up of 
Paris, London and Elsewhere. Face un- 
yellowed, lips natural, hair unbobbed. Yet 
no way jolted by Paris. Nota bit. Regard- 
ing it quietly out of the big violet eyes 
where sorrow lay bedridden. 

Dreve moved his chair. The old man was 
talking to a round-faced middle-aged man 
of the type that hangs around Henry’s Bar 
ready to strike up a conversation with any 
lonely stranger. Find out first what State 
you came from and then assure you it’s 
their birthplace too. Smart lads in their way. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “folk like Mum 
and me and Deborah will be coming over 
here for years and years just to see where 
the boys are sleeping. Thousands of us that 
never thought of coming to France. It’s 
comforting, in a way. We go out to see 
Belleau Wood the day after tomorrow. He's 
there.” 

There was a pause. The round-faced man 
murmured some remark intended to be com- 
forting. The old man went on: 

“He was with the Twenty-sixth. New 
Englanders, most of them. Wrote us a post- 
card the morning they took Chateau Thierry. 
Yes, the morning they tramped into it. He 
was gone before we got that card. Yes sir. 
I'll show you the card.” 

John Dexter Dreve was near enough to 
see the card that the old man took from his 
wallet. A rather soiled card, soiled by scores 
of hands, hands of honest New Englanders 
who had examined it. The owners of those 
hands had turned it over carefully, stared 
at the stamp, the few written words, the 
badly printed picture, and had then handed 
it back without speaking. What was there 
to say about a thing like that? The boy was 
dead, and the card was the last he would 
ever send to his father, mother and sister. 

“What's written on that card will tell you 
the kind of fellow he was,” said the old man 
proudly. “See what he wrote: ‘In Chateau 
Thierry today. Chasing ‘em like hell. 
—Dave.’ That was him. ‘Chasin’ ’em like 
hell.” Dave's way. Well, sir, those are the 
last lines he wrote, as far as we know.” 


REVE looked at the big violet eyes. A 

little dimmed now. He wondered how 
many times she had heard the old man’s 
story. How many times had she seen the 
pathetic postcard pulled out of the fat wal- 
let and shown tenderly to strangers? 

Big brother Dave! She had said good-by 
to him long before he sailed, probably, for 
the submarines had made the departure of 
transports secret and unannounced. 

Months and months of nervous strain. 
Big brother Dave getting closer to the foe. 
Proud of that “Somewhere in France” stuff. 
Jabbing a word or two of French into his 
letters. Homesick as hell. Holding it in, 
though. Had to. He and a lot of other 
Daves and Hanks and Bills and Bobs were 
going to hold the road to Paris. Paris, the 
blonde city of the world. Always attacked 
and always protected. American boys, new 
to war, shouting “Let ‘em come!” as the 
veterans of the enemy streamed toward them. 
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/ CROSS SECTION \ 
{ OF REGULAR OR 
HIGH PRESSURE | 
TIRE UNDER LOAD. 


T= type of tire rides more directly on the 
wide rider strip at the center of the tread 

That is where the weight and wear come, —— . 
is where extra rubber is needed. The walls and 
tread of this tire are thick and stiff, making | 
necessary the use of large tread design for high 


pressure tires. 


7ilte. * 
‘ CROSS SECTION 
\ 


OF GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOON TIRE 
UNDER LOAD 


/ 


4 type of tire—low pressure Balloon— 

carries the load on a wider surface, therefore 

oa are cut directly in the center of the 
irestone Greater 


easy flexing. 
qmount of subber © Placed at outer edges of 
tread where most of the load is carried. Instead 
— heavy rider strips and projections which 
flexing cause skidding, the ye j 
Tread is  oelied oak = small pro: ae deaibilny and } 
narrow r strips which 


give greater safety and 
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“Designed 


TIRE TREAD 


Another Reason why Firestone Tires are Better 


When Firestone engineers were developing the Bal- 
loon Tire they found it necessary to design a tread 
altogether different from that which is required by 
High Pressure Tires. The tread of a Regular Cord, or 
High Pressure Tire is usually designed with what is 
known as a wide rider strip at the center. Here the 
bulk of the rubber on the tread is concentrated. 


With the Balloon or Low Pressure Tire this extra 
amount of rubber must be placed away from the 
center toward the outer edges of the tread. Because of 
the low pressure conditions the displacement is 
greater and most of the weight and wear is at these 
outer points. 

Notice how the Firestone Balloon tread has a deep 
groove at the direct center, with narrow flexing rider 
strips and additional grooves on either side. These 
grooves nearly close up when the tire is under load, as 
they provide room for the rubber to spread out. Next 
come the outer rider strips—at the points of greatest 
wear —with numerous angular sharp-edge projec- 
tions for non-skid qualities. 


Fi 


MOST MILES 





restone 


The Firestone tread was not designed with large, mas- 
sive projections for appearance or to make plausible 
sales argument. On the contrary, the projections cf 
the cross-and-square tread are small and the rider 
strips narrow, permitting the tread to yield to depres- 
sions and clingto the road, giving the greatest non-skid 
surface. This tough, pliable tread has the wear-resisting 
qualities that give thousands of extra miles of service. 


The tread, however, is not the only important part 
of the BalloonTire. Such a tread as this, designed to 
yield to every depression of the road, must be placed 
on the carcass that also has the qualifications to with- 
stand the terrific flexing that this design tread permits. 
Firestone provides this extra strength and endurance 
by dipping the cords of the carcass in a rubber solution. 
By this process, every fiber of every cord is satu- 
rated and insulated —to withstand the extra flexing 
of the Firestone tread. 

If you want the economy, comfort and safety of 
Gum-Dipped Tires—see the nearest Firestone Dealer. 
He will gladly explain the many features that make 
Firestone Tires better. 


PER DOLLAR 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... sHeeSiiuwtgd 
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Then the last postcard. Small colored 
picture with a caption reading: “Statue de 
Jean de la Fontaine, poéte, né a Chateau 
Thierry, juillet 8, 1621.” Beneath this 
Dave's scrawl: “In Chateau Thierry today. 
Chasing ‘em like hell.” 

John Dexter Dreve paid his addition and 
departed. 


ETER, the negro, annoyed John Dexter 

Dreve during luncheon. A thorough per- 
son was Peter. He had spent the morning 
trying to place the little tune that his master 
had rapped out for him by the aid of the 
silver spoon and the Quimper saucer. Peter 
had used the process of elimination, confin- 
ing himself to negro melodies that he knew. 
The results of the concentration of the 
morning he unloosed upon his master as he 
carried in the dishes—vtaloosed them slowly 
as became a matter of such importance. 

“Mr. Jack, I’s certain it am not ‘Lou’si- 
ana Belle’ or ‘Tombigbee River.’ I's certain 
of dat.” Peter spread out the hors d’euvres 
as he spoke. “Them two tunes is diff'rent 
to de tune dat you played dis mawnin’. 
Diff'rent as anythin’.” 

“Yes, Peter,” agreed Dreve, a little regret- 
ful that he had asked the help of his servant 
in solving the difficulty. 

“If you would jes’ play it ag’in, Mr. 
Jack,” continued Peter. “Jes’ slow-like.” 

The Virginian obliged. Peter, all ears like 
a listening lynx, tapped out the tune on the 
neck of a bottle of Sauterne. “I want to 
get it into ma ol’ haid,” he observed. “Now 
I's goin’ to think some mo’.” 

The elimination proceeded with the fish. 
Peter arriving with the sole frite @ la Col- 
bert brought two more discards. “It aint 
‘Rose ob Alabama’ or ‘De Glendy Burke,’ ” 
he said joyfully, his tone suggesting that a 
great sorrow would fall upon him if he dis- 
covered that the nameless tune was in any 
way related to songs that he mentioned. 
“Dat tune o’ yourn, Mr. Jack, hab a gallop 


to it. It am someways like a bugle.” 
Dreve agreed. Peter bored him a little 
at the moment. The Virginian’s thoughts 


were of the girl with the big violet eyes, 
the New England Helen who was not out 
of place in Paris—not a bit out of place. 

He discussed her with himself as Peter 
rattled on. Deborah, eh? What a splendid 
quality there was in those old New England 
names! Deborah, Priscilla, Faith, Car- 
oline! Different to the little meaningless 
tags of the present day. 

He thought of the agony she suffered in 
listening to the old man’s recital and watch- 
ing the display of the postcard. Big brother 
Dave's last note with the picture of La 
Fontaine. He wondered if she had ever 
read the “Fables” and the “Songe de Vaux” 
in which is the line: “Laissant tomber les 
fleurs et ne les semant pas.” Dave and La 
Fontaine at Chateau Thierry! “Chasing ’em 
like hell” was a good line too. A splendid 
line. No poet could write a better. No 
wonder the old man read it aloud time after 
time. He got great joy out of the fact 
that he had bred a fighting man. But the 
girl with the violet eyes suffered as she 
listened. 

“Tt aint ‘Carve dat Possum’ or ‘Way down 
in Cairo,” said Peter, arriving with a gigot 
braisé. “I’s been hummin’ it ober out dere 
in de kweeseen. Dat's a funny little tune o’ 
yourn, Mr. Jack. But I'll git it. I’m per- 
fec’ sure I'll git it. I know most ob de 
tunes dat are played in de whole ob Ameri- 
ca. An’ I’s nebber forgotten a one. No, 
Mr. Jack. An’ if I wuz away from de 
United States fo’ a million years, which I 
hope I nebber will, I wont forget a tune. 
Not a single tune. All de camp-meetin’ 
tunes an’ all. Don’t you worry "bout dat 
tune. I'll find it.” 

Dreve was worrying about Peter at that 
minute. The negro had become a musical 
bloodhound who could not be turned from 


the chase. He was a black Orpheus who, 
instead of roaming the Thracian hills and 
piping to the Bassare, was stumping over 
the blue hills of Virginia in search of a tune. 

“Dere was a darky dat worked for yo’ 
daddy at Dreveton who could play mos’ 
anythin’ on a _ jew’s-harp,” said Peter, 
carrying in a macédoine de fruits. “li we 
was at Dreveton today, I bet he could tell 
you in a minute what tune dat is. Will 
you beat it ag’in, Mr. Jack?” 

Dreve did beat it. Beat 
apartment! 

An hour later he stood at the corner of 
the Rue St. Honoré and the Rue Royale 
watching Paris stream by—Paris of the 
clicking heels, Paris of the No-tomorrow, 
Paris that helped to bring the young cru- 
saders. Helped a heap. Everyone wants to 
see Paris. Some fellow, not knowing what 
a devil of prophet he was, wrote: “See Paris 
and die.” Well, a lot followed his advice. 

And then into the stream that flowed 
before the eyes of the exile from Virginia 
came the father of Dave—Dave who was 
chasing ‘em like hell when a leaden pill 
stopped him. 

The old man walked arm in arm with 
the round-faced middle-aged man that made 
Dreve think of the fellows who hang around 
Henry’s Bar. Talking in a confidential way 
—too confidential! 

The keen dark eyes of John Dexter Dreve 
examined the two men as they sauntered by. 
The round-faced fellow was talking in a low 
voice, gesticulating with a fat, white, and 
over-manicured hand as he talked. A most 
unreliable hand. Bobbing backward and 
forward in the air, seemingly cut off from 
the body by the black sleeve, it looked as 
if it led a life supremely its own, a sly, 
sinister life. Dreve thought that Cesare 
Borgia had fat white hands like the one that 
waved continuously before the face of Dave’s 
father. Assuredly. “Study hands before 
faces,” said Pliny the Elder; “hands rob 
and forge and kill.” 

The two men passed. Dreve stood looking 
after them, and Common-sense started to 
heckle a desire that rose within the Virgin- 
ian’s mind. “What business is it of yours?” 
demanded Common-sense. “The old fool! 
Why does he talk with a crook? Of course 
he’s lonely. Every American in Paris is lone- 
ly. Yes, yes, he’s sympathizing with him 
about his dead son, but why does he want 
sympathy? Leave him alone.” 

“But that white hand,’ protested the 
growing desire within the mind of the Vir- 
ginian. “That fat white hand!” 

John Dexter Dreve took a step forward. 
“I’m going to see this out,” he said to him- 


self. 


BS men the Rue Royale and across the 
Place de la Concorde, along the Quai des 
Tuileries and up the Rue Paul Dérouléde. 
The fat white hand, like a corpulent grub, 
waving always before the face of Dave's 


it out of the 


father. Dave had covered these same streets 
in all probability. Dave on hurried leave 
in Paris just before the big push, Dave 


homesick for the quiet fields of New Eng- 
land, wishing he could see Mum and Pop 
and Deborah. Little Deborah! See them 
for a minute to tell them all the things he had 
found out about Paris—Paris the blonde. 

Into the Rue de Rivoli. And there some- 
thing happened. A man walking immediate- 
ly in front of Dave's father dropped a set 
of rosary beads—dropped them unknowing- 
ly, so an observer would think, and went 
slowly on. 

Dave’s father fell for the bait, fell like 
a meteor. He rushed forward, picked up 
the beads and restored them to their owner. 
A delighted owner. Counterpart of the 
round-faced man who had piloted the old 
New Englander to the trap. 

John Dexter Dreve felt a sudden surge 
oi hate—hot, blinding hate. It narrowed 
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his eyes, hardened the muscies of his clean- 
cut jaws, bunched the knuckles of his well- 
shaped hands. The two crooks were going 
to play the old game on the old man from 
New England! Play it in Paris, the city 
that Dave had helped to save! 


HE tall Virginian knew every move of 

that confidence game that starts with 
the dropping of a set of rosary beads. The 
Paris editions of the Herald, Tribune and 
Daily Mail mentioned it often. Sad stories 
told by the victims, English and Ameri- 
can visitors always. Ten per cent reported 
their losses to the French police; ninety 
per cent held their tongues and cabled 
friends at home for their boat-fare back. 

There was no need for Dreve to listen 
to the parley that was taking place in the 
shadow of the Louvre. He knew well what 
the owner of the rosary beads was saying. 
It had been reported so often, reported with 
pathetic accuracy by the shorn victims. 

The fellow, after complimenting Dave's 
father on his honesty, was unloosing the 
story of the great legacy that had just come 
to him. A wonderful legacy. He showed 
the paper in which the news was recorded— 
at least, he showed a cunningly home-printed 
paragraph thrust into the white space of 
a stop-press edition. There it was in black 
and white. The amount ran into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Dreve, though watching from across the 
street, could follow the story, follow it 
without hearing a word. It was all so 
easy. The man who had come into the un- 
expected wealth was a philanthropist. A 
six-cylindered philanthropist, by gosh! He 
wished to give away one hundred thousand 
dollars of the legacy to the poor of the 
United States. His heart bled for the poor. 
Bled daily. But he sought an honest man 
as almoner before he could put his scheme 
into operation. And it was hard to find 
an honest man in Paris. A man that could 
be relied upon. Now, the prompt manner 
in which Dave’s father had returned the 
set of rosary beads proved that his prayer 
had been answered. In a city of thieves 
and cutthroats he had found a man who 
could be trusted! There was nothing dif- 


ficult to do. Honesty was the only req- 
uisite. The chosen man would sit in a 
palatial office and give away money. Give 


it away. Dollars! Thousands of them! If 
the almoner knew people who were poor, 
—people in his own town, friends, rela- 
tions even,—so much the better. But they 
had to be poor. The gracious giver stipu- 
lated that. He was touching his hat to the 
Lord who showered wealth upon him. 

The owner of the fat white hand con- 
gratulated Dave’s father on his luck. What 
a wonderful thing to be picked to fill a 
job like that! He shook hands with the old 
New Englander; then the three adjourned 
to a café to talk over minor details. 

John Dexter Dreve smiled grimly as he 
followed them. Two fat spiders and a fly. 
Poor old simple fly with a big wallet in 
which was the postcard that Dave had 
sent on the day the Twenty-sixth marched 
into Chateau Thierry. Dreve thought the 
old man would sooner lose all his money 
than lose that postcard. 

A simple business is the rosary game. 
Dreadfully simple. The owner of the beads, 
sitting outside the café, demanded a proof of 
confidence. A simple proof. Ah, he had 
an idea! He showed his own wallet packed 
with money. To prove that he was what 
he said he was, and to show his absolute 
confidence in the two men he had just be- 
come acquainted with, he would leave his 
wallet in their charge and walk around the 
block. He knew men when he saw them. 
By gosh, he did! Bang went the fat wallet 
on the little iron table and off he went into 
the crowd. 

The Virginian saw him return, pick up 
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A SAYING becomes universally popular if 
its expression recalls an experience of 
pleasure. “Have a Camel!” are the three 
happiest smoke words ever uttered because 
no other cigarette ever gave the world so 
much enjoyment. To millions of experi- 
enced smokers, Camels are contentment 
realized. 

Camel has become the most popular 
smoke of all time because of quality. 
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blending that can be found in no other 
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his wallet and resume his seat. Then the 
round-faced man, not to be outdone in the 
game of proving his confidence in his fel- 
low-man, tossed his wallet on the table and 
took a turn around the block. Thrilling 
stuff. Faith, confidence, trust! Make your 
eyes water to see it. Met an hour ago, 
but what is time when you bump into hon- 
est men? 

Then came the turn of Dave's father. 
He couldn't dodge it. He had sat in on the 
game. Dreve watched him rise like a 
clumsy elephant, put his wallet on the table 
and stroll off into the hurrying crowd. 

Two fat crooks rushing along the Rue de 
Rivoli, making for a taxi-stand at the cor- 
ner of the Rue du Pont Neuf, got the sur- 
prise of their rotten lives. On a shoulder 
of each fell a hand—terrible muscular hands, 
hands through whose every finger streamed 
wrath. Devilish fingers, fingers that bored 
into the soft flesh of the twain—bored like 
hot steel augers. 

A drawling voice came to the ears of the 
two. “In the wallet that you are taking 
from the old gentleman,” said the voice, 
“there is a postcard that his boy wrote 
on the day he was killed at Chateau Thierry. 
I know he would not like to lose— Ah, 
would you?”—as one of the twain broke 
away yet paused as if fascinated. 

The round-faced man who had led Dave's 
father to the trap made a swing at the 
head of John Dexter Dreve. Terror of 
French prisons was behind the punch. Po- 
lite folk are the French, but they are ter- 
ribly rude to their criminals, dreadfully rude. 

The Virginian’s head moved swiftly out 
of the way of the blow. The fellow reeled, 
and as he tried to straighten himself, the 
iron fingers formed themselves into a ball 
that sped with appalling suddenness to the 
exposed jaw of the crook. He dropped to 
the sidewalk. 

The philanthropist tried flight, but no 
bobcat ever leaped so swiftly to the back 
of its prey as John Dexter Dreve leaped 
upon the shoulders of the runaway. Down 
on his face went the man whose heart bled 
for the poor, and the Virginian sat upon 
him. Into the little crowd pushed two 
small businesslike gendarmes; and in fluent 
French—fine Parisian French that surprised 
the listeners—the American gave his or- 
ders. “Bring these two scoundrels back to 
the Café de la Victoire,” he said. “There’s 
an old gentleman there waiting for a wallet 
they were running away with.” 


[“ was John Dexter Dreve who took Pop 
Sanders, Mum Sanders, and the violet- 
eyed Deborah to Chateau Thierry. Chateau 


Thierry where our boys came through! In- 
vincible boys—unbeatable boys—tireless, 
fire-eating boys! The old walls of Chateau 
Thierry speak of them—speak of them today 
and for years and years to come! Pock- 
marked with lead are the walls! Leaden 
teeth bit those holes! Count them! Five to 
the square inch in places. And the boys 
were coming through! Up from the Marne! 

Twenty-sixth and Twenty-eighth divi- 
sions! New England and Pennsylvania! 
Splendid fighting crusaders who knew no 
fear. Forward! Always forward! Writ- 
ing their names big on the roll of glory! 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-eighth! New 
England and Pennsylvania forever! 

Dull dry words cannot tell the story! It 
demands color—great bands of flaming color, 
bands of a golden-flame color to show their 
courage, bands of splendid sapphire blue to 
show their devotion, iridescent, opalescent 
bands to show their high patriotism. Up 
from the Marne! Not soldiers, but blended 
bands of flame! “Forward! Steady, men! 
Keep in touch! They’re watching you back 
home!” 

John Dexter Dreve was the interlocutor 
to the old man and the old woman who 
were stunned by the fact that they were at 


the very spot where Dave had fought. In- 
terlocutor to the violet-eyed girl. Deborah, 
who had seen big brother Dave march away! 
“Our boys came down from Torcy and 
Vaux,” explained Dreve. “Surging after the 
enemy! Couldn’t hold them! See, they 
crossed the Marne down there on pontoon 
bridges that our engineers threw across! 
The stone bridges had been blown up by the 
enemy in retreat! They came up here! Up 
here! Stormed into the town that was 
under fire from the enemy artillery!” 
Glassy-eyed were Pop Sanders and Mum! 
Glassy-eyed, dumb, hypnotized! “Up here!” 
— repeated the words to each other. “Up 
ere!” 


ERE were other Americans visiting the 

little town, visiting the altar on which 
American blood—hot blood of youth—had 
been offered up. Offered up recklessly, gal- 
lantly, fearlessly! As Dreve halted the car 
at strategic points the old man and the old 
woman heard the words of the guides and 
the questions of other visitors. 

“Here,” shouted a guide, thrusting out 
his arm to the dusty road, and megaphon- 
ing space, “here the Twenty-sixth swept by!” 

Dreve glanced at Pop and Mum Sanders. 
They sat erect. The words were ramrods 
of pride that held them upright. They 
were, that moment, part and parcel of the 
Twenty-sixth, in which their son had fought! 
They had swept along that dusty road in 
the person of Dave. They had climbed up 
from the Marne with the machine-guns 
spitting lead in their faces! They had 
rolled into the town! They had written 
that much-fingered card that carried the pic- 
ture of La Fontaine’s statue and the scrib- 
bled words: “In Chateau Thierry today. 
Chasing ‘em like hell.” They were Dave 
and Dave was they. 

They saw La Fontaine’s statue—one leg 
shot off by the artillery. Stood and stared 
at it. Compared it with the picture on the 
postcard ! 

They drove to Belleau Wood. They knelt 
and prayed. Pop and Mun, the violet-eyed 
girl and John Dexter Dreve. A little breeze 
rustled the flag, and it spoke to them. “Don’t 
worry,” said the Flag, “I am with them! 
They know me! I'm the same Flag that 
saw them off at Portland and Boston and 
New Haven and Haverhill! The same Flag! 
They know me!” 

There had been no bombs falling on the 
quiet hills of New England when those boys 
left home. No big guns bombarding Boston. 
No American babies suffering from want of 
food. But they came, those boys! Came 
three thousand miles to a country of which 
they knew little. Came. 

The day was waning. Again the old man 
and the old woman slumped in their 
seats. Glory? Yes, of course. But the 
night was coming. Falling over a landscape 
that was strange to them. The phantom 
Twenty-sixth that they had visualized press- 
ing swiftly forward in the direction of 
Trugny Wood was eaten up by the dusk. 

John Dexter Dreve tried to rouse them. 
Difficult task. Now and then one or the 
other would speak of Dave. 

“A good boy if ever there was one,” said 
the old man as the car turned toward Paris. 
“Could do as much as three men in the 
field.” 

“Never drank or smoked,” murmured the 
old lady. “Always thought of us. First 
time he was ever away from home when 
they sent him here.” 

The car ran through La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre, through Meaux, on toward Paris— 
Paris the blonde that had to be protected. 

Near Lagny the old woman roused her- 
self from a long period of silence and spoke 
softly to John Dexter Dreve. “I can’t be- 
lieve him dead,” she murmured. “Every 
night I sit and listen, thinking I'll hear 
him at the door.” 
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A little hysterical sob of pain came with 
the words. The Virginian watched her with 
interest. Something, something that was like 
a faint stirring of an enormous happening, 
came to him. 

The mother continued, her face turned to 
the darkness—the darkness that filled the 
road along which the boys had been rushed 
to hold the line. “He—he used to play a 
little tune on the knocker,” she whispered. 
“A little tune. Played it from the time he 
was a small boy.” 

The Virginian’s lips were dry. “What 
was the tune?” he asked, his voice strained 
as he put the question. “How—how did it 
go? Do you remember?” 

Again the little sob of pain. 
member ? 

She tapped with her knuckles against the 
window of the car. ° Tapped softly. John 
Dexter Dreve was nothing but ears. Lis- 
tening ears! Every hair on his head lis- 
tened! Every pore of his body! Ears that 
licked up the little noises made by the old 
wrinkled hand. Licked them up and made 
thrills of them. Thrilis that were fright- 
ening! Thrills that were heavenly! 


Did she re- 


Bg DEXTER DREVE spoke to the 
man who sat beside him in the taxi that 
had brought the pair swiftly from a little 
lane off the Rue Pigalle to the small hotel 
near the Madeleine that housed Pop and 
Mum Sanders and the violet-eyed Deborah. 
He had asked them to wait his return. 
Dumbly he had brought them to the door 
of the hotel and asked them to wait in 
the lobby. In five minutes he would be back. 

He spoke to the man who sat beside him 
in the cab. “You think that you would re- 
member everything if you saw the person for 
whom you played the tune?” he asked. It 
was the twentieth time he had put the ques- 
tion during the ride. 

“Sure,” said the other. “If I saw the per- 
son I played it for, I'd remember my name 
and where I came from. I know 1 would. 
It’s a sort of key. A sort of key.” 

“Here we are,” gasped Dreve. 
me.” 

They were sitting as Dreve had left them 
—sitting together, quiet after the day. The 
splendid and yet dreadful day. The old man 
and the girl had their backs to the door; 
Mum Sanders faced it. 

She saw Dreve. Saw him as he stepped 
toward her. Then Dreve stood aside so that 
a eyes fell upon the man who followed 

im. 

Something lifted her, dragged her up out 
of her chair as if the invisible hand of a 
giant had clutched her. There came an in- 
articulate cry. A terrible cry—terror and 
love blended. A little frightening. She 
lurched forward and fell into the arms of 
the young man. “Dave! Dave! Dave!” 
she moaned. Moaned softly. “Dave, my lit- 
tle boy!” 

John Dexter Dreve withdrew into the 
shadows and watched—watched the dead 
awaken. The miracle. It was as the young 
man had said. Up, up out of the sea of 
gloom came the soul that had clung stead- 
fastly through the dark years to the thin 
lifeline. The thin lifeline of a melody that 
Dave had played from childhood to an- 
nounce his return home. 

The Virginian slipped out into the soft 
June night. He had beheld a miracle. A 
glorious miracle. He pictured them going 
back. Back to New England. Home! 
Good Lord! How he longed to go home! 
Home to America! 

Some one running behind him— He 
turned, and the arms of Deborah Sanders 
were flung around his neck. She kissed him, 
tears that were the wine of joy pouring 
from the big eyes in which sorrow had once 
made itself a bed. 

“You—you splendid man!” she gasped. 
“You splendid, glorious American!” 


“Follow 
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Saves two lives 
— and a home 


ERE is the story exactly as it was 
told by one of the ladies: 


“Suddenly the furnace was covered 
with flames. It stood between us 
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— a flimsy pair of wooden stairs. 

“Just as the flames spread to the side 
walls, my daughter took the Bm 

ire d the liquid 
on the flames and almost instantly 
the fire was out.” 
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“Only what?” He held her tightly to 
him. 

“Only you're silly, if you want me, not 
to take me by the hair, and march me to 
a minister.” 

“Your hair’s too short,” he chuckled, “and 
I’m no Bluebeard. You've got to come to 
me of your own free will, dearest, with- 
out any mental reservations.” 

“Silly,” she laughed. “All women marry 
with mental reservations.” 

“Do they?” 

“They do.” She slipped from his em- 
brace. “Well, some day I'll come with as 
few as I can. Want to go out?” She gazed 
a little wistfully down at the luring lights. 

“This is nicer,” he said, lighting a ciga- 
rette. “This yours?” he asked as he picked 
up a box from the low table. 

“No, it’s Rose's.” 

“I’m glad,” he said slowly, “that Rose is 
getting married. She isn’t awfully good for 
you, Neil.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with her?” 

“Well, she drinks, and smokes, and 
travels with a mighty gay crowd. That 
Val Dulany: is about the gayest bird in 
the Loop. His wife’s suing him for divorce, 
and naming a _ half-dozen girls, some of 
them in the revues, and some out of them.” 

“She couldn't name Rose.” 


she 


“Anyhow, I’m relieved that she’s break- 
ing away.” 
“Rose is my friend,” she said steadily, 


although her eyes shone with anger, “and 
not even you can run her down to me.” 

“Attagirl!” Mac laughed. “Stick up for 
her. Just the same—”’ 

“We wont talk about her,” Neil said. 
“Come on, and fix the radio, and I'll dance 
with you,” 

“What threw it out?” 

“Ben monkeyed with it when he brought 
Rose in last night.” 

“Thought so.” He went to work with 
the surety of a good mechanician, plunging 
|into the job with an absorption which 
sponged out all the atmosphere of strain 
which had pervaded the room. “There she 
is now,” he boasted when after a long suc- 
cession of shrieks and roars he had succeeded 
in revamping the instrument. “Good as the 
day she was born!” He brought in the 
music of a thrumming orchestra, and rising, 
snatched up Neil into a dance. “This is 





the life,’ he told her. 
OR a moment, held in his arms, she 
thrilled to an echo of his thought, but 
with the glimpses of the city below, the 


thought of wilder pleasures came to haunt 
her. Why couldn’t Mac take her out? Why 
wouldn't he do what other men did for girls? 
Saving was all very well, but the months 
and the years were slipping by. If he really 
wanted to marry her, why wouldn't he take 
her on her own terms? How could she 
marry him, and give up the little she en- 
joyed, the clothes, the theaters, the dinners, 
the dancing? If Mac weren’t so dear, so 
steady, so strong, it wouldn’t be worth the 
struggle. As it was— “Love me?” she asked 
him, and found adequate answer in his kiss. 
“I guess nothing else matters—much,” she 
said dreamily. 

She was still in his arms when the tele- 
phone-bell rang furiously. She pulled her- 
self away to answer it. “Let it ring,’ Mac 
said jealously. “I can’t,” she said. “It 
might be a message for Rose.” 

She picked up the receiver, and gave the 
room number. Then, “No, I’m not Rose,” 
she said. “No, I don’t know where she is. 
About eleven, I suppose. No, I don’t think 
I'd do as well. Who is it? Oh, yes. I'll 
tell her. you called. When? Oh, I don't 
| know that you'd better do that. Oh, really 
—nobody’ll be home. Do you want to leave 











VAMP TILL READY 


(Continued from page 45) 


Good-by.” 
“That 


She 


was 


a number? All right. 
laughed as she disconnected. 
Val Dulany,” she told Mac. 

“You sounded pretty friendly to him.” 

“I wasn’t friendly at all. He wanted to 
come up here, and I wouldn't let him.” 

“Where is he? Down at the desk?” 

“No—downtown, I suppose.” 

“T'll twist his neck if I find him around 
here.” 

“Oh, Mac, don’t be absurd. 
to do with him.” 


I've nothing 


E turned on the radio again, but the 
spell was broken, and they danced me- 


chanically. After a little Mac rolled back 
the rug, and set right the chairs. “I guess 
I'll be getting along,” he said. “I've got 
to go out to Gary tomorrow, and that 


means a start at dawn.” 
“Well, I have to mark some papers.” 


“Gee, I hate to go,” he said boyishly, as 
he shoved an arm into his overcoat. “I 
don’t see how you have the heart to let 


me go back to that boarding-house. If you 
knew the dinners they're handing out, you'd 
be sorry for me, sorry enough to marry me 
on that forty per.” 

“Come here for dinner Monday night. It’s 
Rose’s week, and she’s a good cook.” 

“I'd rather eat what you cook.” 

“That’s true love, Mac,” she said, and 
kissed him good-night. She watched him go 
down the corridor as she had watched Rose, 
but now her heart ached in the grief of 
love denied, and she sighed both for him 
and for herself as she closed the door. 
“Some day I'll weaken,” she thought, ‘and 
take the chance on a flat out on the prairies. 
If I only had one real fling for just a little 
while, perhaps—” Sunk in the depths of 
the chair which had held Mac, she drifted 
off in dreams of the time when they should 
be together. “If I could only go home 
Thanksgiving, I'd tell Mother then,” she was 
thinking when a thunderous pounding at the 
door brought her to her feet. “Who's there ?” 
she demanded as the tattoo continued. 

“We want Rose,” a duet sounded, and 
she opened the door to find Val Dulany and 
a man she knew as Barsfield on the thresh- 
old. 

“Rose isn’t here,” she said crossly. 

“Don’t care if she isn’t,” Dulany cried. 
“You'll do just as well, Nellie.” 

“My name isn’t Nellie, and I wont do as 
well, and I’m not going to let you in.” 

“We don’t want to come in,” Dulany de- 
clared. “We're just looking for a girl who 
can dance. Barsie, here, has a girl who'll 
dance with him, but I've nobody at all, and 
we've promised the crowd down at the 
Lavender Lantern that we'd put on a show 
for them. They're waiting. Please, be a 
sport, Nellie. You can do the Charleston 
and the Black Bottom.” 

“Does ’em like a little old devil,” 
contributed. 

“I've nothing to wear,” Neil put up her 
last defense. Why shouldn't she go, she was 
demanding of herself. Mac didn’t take her 
out. If she married him soon, she wouldn’t 
have any chances of touching upon the fas- 
cinating, hilarious, reckless life which Du- 
lany and his crowd reveled in. Pique at 
Mac that he had refused to go out with 
her when she had so yearned for the bright- 
ness and gayety of the town rose high as 
Dulany waited. Mac loved her, of course, 
but why didn’t he love her enough to seek 
pleasure for her? Why did he throw her 
to other men who had the wish to make the 
world gayer? 

“Come as you are,” Dulany urged. 
little dress. Nice little girl.” 

“Wear something of Rosie’s,” Barsie ad- 
vised. 

“Wait a minute,” she bade them, and 


Barsie 


“Nice 
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Toughens the skin | 
made tender by 
shaving..quickly 
heals the 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


Have you ever wondered why 
your skin smarts after shaving, 
even when it has seemed per- 
fectly smooth and when you’ve 
_ used the sharpest possible razor? 

After every shave your skin 
has many tiny nicks—unseen, 
but not unfelt. 

A dash of Pinaud’s Lilac will heal 
them almost instantly. Used daily, it 
gradually toughens the skin without 
making it coarse. You'll like its cool, 
refreshing odor! 


Get it at any drug or department 
store—today. Look for the signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 
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rushed into the dressing-room, almost fall- 
ing over the little white dog. “Out of the 
way, Angel,” she cried excitedly as she tossed 
through the rack of Rose’s gowns, eliminat- 
ing one after the other until she came to 
one of vivid green. “Everyone’ll know it’s 
Rose's,” she’ decided, “but I don’t care.” 
She flung it on over her head, switching it 
into place with a shrug, and slicking down 
her hair. “Ready,” she called, and joined 
the men in the hall. 

“*Ves sir, she’s ma baby,’” Dulany be- 
gan to chant as he tucked her arm in his. 
“We'll win the prize in any contest,” he as- 
sured her. “Glad now that Rosie wasn’t 
home. What is your name if it isn’t Nellie?” 

“Neil.” 

“Neil, steal,’ he rhymed. 
heart; that’s what you've done.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” Bars- 
field warned her, “That's his line.” 


“Stole my 


LL the way down in the elevator, and 

as Dulany’s car swung through lanes 
of nocturnal traffic, Neil quivered with ex- 
citement over the adventure. The knowledge 
that she looked well in Rose’s gown upheld 
her almost as much as the certainty that she 
could dance as well as any girl—except Rose 
—the men were likely to know. She went 
with them into the mauve gloom of the 
Lavender Lantern with the certainty of an 
artist about to appear in a familiar rdle. 
The place itself, however, disturbed her a 
little. Set down in a cul-de-sac near the 
harbor, there was something sinister about 
its remoteness, in spite of the festive groups 
at the small tables. Dulany led Barsfield 
and herself to a larger table at the far end 
of the room, where a crowd gave them noisy 
greeting. “Couldn't get Rosie,’ Dulany ex- 
plained, “but I’ve got Nellie, and she’s still 
better.” 

“No one touches Rose,” a fat, bald man 
declared vociferously; “Rosie ought to be 
in London, dancing for royalty.” 

“Rosie isn’t going to dance at all after 
she marries,” a thin woman thrust in. 

“Why not?” 

“Because her sugar papa doesn’t like any 
of us.” 

“He doesn’t?” 

“Haven't you noticed how she’s turned us 
down the past month? Do you ever see her 
any more?” 

“No, I don’t, but I didn’t think it was de- 





liberate. Well, it’s her loss.” He tossed off 
a highball, and called for a waiter. “Have 
one?” he signaled Neil. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Just as well,” he said huskily. “Not 
good for little girls.” 

“Let her alone,” Dulany snapped. “She 


can take what she pleases.” 

“Or leave it alone,” the fat man amended. 

Dulany pulled back a chair for her, and 
a waiter thrust food before her, and placed 
a cocktail near her plate. “Never heard of 
Volstead here,” Barsfield explained. “You 
can take that. It’s safe. Val gets nothing 
but good stuff.” 

“Rose says he’s a first-class bootlegger,” 
Neil said. 

“Best one out of jail,” Dulany declared. 
“I've got a man who brings it over from 
Canada by airplane.” He raised his glass in 
|toast td her. “To our dance,” he said. 
| She sipped the liquor gingerly, held back 
by some inhibition of her earlier training, 
but the excitement of the place went to her 
brain as swiftly and surely as would the 
drink. She found herself laughing and 
shouting with the, others, calling to the or- 
| chestra, dancing with man after man in the 
party, and finally standing up with Dulany. 

“That’s it, Charleston!” the fat man sang 
out; the room took up the cry, clapping 
and shuffling in time with the orchestra. 


“Yes sir, she’s ma baby, 
No sir, don’ mean maybe,” 
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the piano player shouted, and the crowd re- 
peated the refrain. Barsfield swung into 
the center of the floor with a little girl 
in white. Dulany caught Neil’s hand, and 
pulled her out to face the other couple. 
“Dance like hell,” he told her. “I've bet 
him fifty dollars we can beat him at this.” 

“We'll win,” she said easily, and flung into 
the measures which Rose had taught her. 
For a little while she tried to watch Bars- 
field and his partner, then wisely refrained, 
and went through the intricacies of the 
negro shuffles and wing-steps with all the 
professional trickery of Rose’s direction. 
Swinging and swaying, she followed Du- 
lany’s lead till they merged as one in move- 
ment. He was, she realized, a wonderéul 
dancer. She did not know her own power 
until she heard the room rioting in approval 
of her. The barbarous rhythm caught her 
in its beat, and she glowed with strange, 
wild exhilaration as the crowd patted juba. 
The wine of success ran through her veins 
as she came to the end. “We win,” Du- 
lany exulted as the roar of the crowd's ap- 
proval surged around them. 

“We do,” she echoed, shining-eyed, wet- 
lipped. She held out her hand to him, but 
he grasped it to draw her to him. Then, 
in sight of the crowd, he kissed her with 
passionate fervor while men and women 
shouted in derisive approval and the orches- 
tra blared out a pzan of triumph. 

Half appalled by the ardor of his em- 
brace, she drew back from him, but with 
his arm still around her, he led her back 
to the table. “Come across, Barsie,” he 
crowed; “that fifty’ll treat the house.” 


- the confusion of approval Neil pushed 
away her glass untouched. Already she was 
regretting her part in the performance, al- 
ready eager to get away from the environ- 
ment. The apples of joy had turned to 
dust with the tasting. She felt soiled, de- 
graded, lowered by contact with Dulany. 
“Tll never come out with them again,” she 
decided. 

“Penny for your thoughts,” Dulany of- 
fered. 

“They're not worth it.” 

“A dollar, then.” 

“I’m thinking,” she said, “that Ill have 
to get home.” 

“Oh, rot!” he protested, but she held her 
ground, and he rose from the table. “You 
stay here till I get back,” he urged the others. 
“Nellie’s promised her mother she’d be home 
when the clock strikes twelve.” 

“It’s two now,” some one said, 

“Never mind. I’m coming back,” Dulany 
cried. 

“Just call a cab for me,” Neil bade him, 
but he refused to consider the thought. “I'll 
drive you home myself,’ he declared as if 
he were granting a favor. He lurched a lit- 
tle as he opened the door to the street. 

“You aren’t fit to drive,” she objected. 
“Please call a cab.” 

“None here,” he said, and to her annoy- 
ance she saw that he had told the truth. 
Nothing but private cars were parked near 
the Lavender Lantern. 

“Can’t you get a cab?” she asked the 
door man, only to meet refusal. Reluctantly 
she followed Dulany to his car. “You're 
not able to drive,” she kept telling him. 

“C’n always drive,” he told her thickly. 

He started the engine noisily, but steered 
out of the cul-de-sac with remarkable dex- 
terity. The Drive was deserted as he turned 
into it, and the smooth expanse invited him 
to speed. “Don’t go so fast,” Neil pleaded, 
but he paid no heed. “There’s a car fol- 
lowing us,” she warned him. “I think it’s 
the police.” 

“Fool ’em,” he muttered. “Run ’em into 
the curb.” She saw the smaller car gain- 
ing on them just as they came to the turn 
in the Drive where it entered the bottle- 
neck. “Keep to your right,” she cried to 
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~and now- ' 
my skin is 
soft as velvet 


— protected against ex- 
posure, and from becom- 
ing chapped, cracked or 
coarse. 

For Frostilla is more 
than a cosmetic—it re- 
stores the skin to a nor- 
mal healthy condition,and 
keeps it soft, smooth and 


youthful. 















Frostilla is easy to 
use, and leaves no 
sticky after-feeling. 
So mild that it is 
ideal for children. 


For sale by all good drug 
and department stores in the 
U.S. and Canada. 35¢ reg- 
ular size, or in the econom- 


ical household size at $1.00. 
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THE FROSTILLA CO. 
Dept. 1415, Elmira, N. Y. 
1 would like to keep my skin soft as velvet. 
Please send me a generous sample of Frostilla, 
for which I enclose 6 cents in stamps. 
































Dulany, but he swerved to the left. “Jam 
‘em,” he mumbled as the smaller car came 
alongside. Then, with a grinding of wheels 
and a sickening thud, he struck the other 
car. Neil watched it waver an instant, then 
turn over on the pavement. “Oh, God!” 
she moaned, as she sprang out on the other 
side. 

“What’s happened?” Dulany demanded, 
sobered a bit by the impact. 

“I don’t know. Get out and:see.” 

He obeyed dully, going around to the 
overturned car. From its wreck a man be- 
gan to crawl. “’S all right,” Dulany said. 
“Everything's all right.” 

The man from the other car dragged him- 
self clear. Under the lights the brass but- 
tons on his coat gleamed bright. “Hands 
up,” he said to Dulany, “You've killed 
him.” 

“Killed—who ?” 

“My buddy. He’s in there.” 

“Oh!” Dulany seemed to go to pieces all 
at once. 

“Come here,” the officer ordered. 


E moved slowly toward the wreck, and 

for the first time Neil realized the hor- 
ror of her predicament. Disgrace! How could 
she explain her presence with Dulany here 
on the Drive at two in the morning? It 
would be in all the papers tomorrow. 
Everyone would see it, the school authori- 
ties, her family, Mac! Panic seized her, 
and with the first impulse of the panic- 
stricken she sought refuge in flight. Swiftly, 
as Dulany and the officer bent over the car, 
she ran till her heart-beats pounded in her 
ears and her throat ached from the effort. 
Only when she had come into a dark side- 
street did she pause. “I don’t dare go back,” 
she thought. “They'll arrest me if I do 
He’s dead. I can’t do any good. I can’t go 
back.” She crouched in a doorway, shiv- 
ering in her flimsy borrowed finery. “I've 
got to get home,” she thought, and made 
another sally forth, this time to a thorough- 
fare to the westward. A dilapidated cab 
was rolling down the car-tracks as she ap- 
proached, and she hailed the driver, giving 
him the name of her hotel. “Sure, sister,” 
he said insolently. “What did your gen- 
tleman friend do—throw you out?” 

She sank back into its shelter like a hunted 
animal as the cab ricocheted northward, not 
daring to look out until it had come to the 
doorway of the hotel. “I'll have to get your 
money at the desk,” she told the cabman. 
She drew up the collar of Rose’s evening 
coat around her as she spoke to the night 
clerk. “Will you give this man two dollars,” 
she asked, “and charge it to Room Thirteen- 
twenty ?” 

“Surely, Miss Corto,” the clerk said, and 
she made no effort to correct him, even 
when he took her up in the elevator. The 
room was dark as she entered, and she 
hoped that Rose would be asleep. She was 
just getting out of Rose’s gown when the 
other girl spoke, “Where’d you go?” she 
asked. 

The sound of her voice, friendly for all 
its sleepiness, broke down the frail barrier 
of Neil’s silence. “Oh, Rose,” she sobbed, 
“I’m in the most fearful trouble! I don’t 
know what I’ll do. Oh, I’ve wrecked every- 


thing. I don’t want to live. I’ve lost every- 
thing.” 
“What’s happened?” Rose was wide 


awake now. “Stop wailing, and give me 
the headlines.” 
“He killed a man. I saw it. I was with 
him.” 

“Who did?” 

“Dulany.” 

“Where ?” 

“On the Drive.” 

“Who was it? Barsie?” 

“No, a park policeman.” 

“Oh, my God! Did he shoot him?” 

“No, he ran him down in the car.” 
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‘How'd you get away?” 

“I ran.” 

“Who knows you were there?” 

“Dulany, The other policeman saw me 
too, I guess.” 

“What other policeman?” 

“The one with the man who was killed.” 

“Was Val drunk?” 

“Ves.” 

“Where were you?” 

“At the Lavender Lantern.” 

“Who saw you come away with him?” 

“The door man.” 

“How'd you get home?” 

“I got a cab on State Street.” 

“Night-hawk ?” 

“T guess so.” 

“He'll tell the police where he brought 
you. Who saw you come in here?” 

“The man on the desk. He thought I was 
you. 

“That’s nice. Well, it looks nasty to me.” 

“Oh, Rose,” she wailed, “what'll happen 
to me? I'll lose my job if this comes out 
in the papers, The board wont keep me. 
My folks’ll be disgraced, and I can’t go 
home ever again. You don’t know what a 
little town is like about things like that.” 

“I know what a big city’s like. They 
aint so different when it comes to a girl’s 
reputation.” 

“And Mac—” 

“What about him?” 

“He'll quit me. I know he will. He 
wont be big enough to see it. He’s good, 
Mac is, but he’s so narrow about me.” 

“They all are, when they’re young.” 

“He'll quit me, Rose, and I wont have 
anything in the world. Oh, why did I go 
out with them? All I wanted was a little 
excitement, a little thrill, and see what I 
have to pay! It’s not fair; it’s not just!” 

“Well, it’s not helping things any to think 
so. What are you going to do?” 

“What can I do? Oh, Rose, can’t you 
help me?” She clung to her piteously. 
“Tl lose Mac. He wont forgive me. Oh, 
I'll die!” She shivered in fear, “I can't 
live without him.” 

“Do you love him—like that?” 

“I love him more than all the rest of 
the world, more than everything.” 

“IT thought you didn’t love him more than 
fur coats and opera tickets.” 

“Oh, Rose, how can you? I was a fool. 
Oh, if I could only have yesterday back 
again !” 

“That’s the one thing you can’t ever get 
back. The only thing to do is face tomor- 
row like a woman, and not like a rabbit.” 


OSE snapped on the light. “For the 
love o’ Mike,” she exclaimed, “is that 
my best dress you had on?” 

“Ve-es.” 

“Can you beat that? And she wants me 
to help her out of this scrape after she’s 
worn my one decent rag. No wonder Cot- 
ter thought you was me coming in! You 
had my coat too, didn’t you? I suppose 
half the crowd in the Lantern thought it 
was Rosie dancing the Charleston. Can you 
even touch it?” 

“I’m sorry, Rose.” 

“Oh, never mind.” Rose veered in quick 
contrition. “I guess you've got trouble 
enough without having me jump you.” 

“What'll they do to me?” 

“Not very much. Hold you as a material 
witness. You'll get the headlines, though. 
Dancing-school teacher in fatal smash-up. 
From Charleston to Hoosegow. You know 
it.” 

“I’m thinking of Mac.” 

“T aint,” Rose Corto said. In her pink 
crépe nightgown she stood slim and straight 
in the middle of the room, shaking back 
her mop of hair. “I’m thinking of your 
mother down in that little town, and how 
she’s going to feel when she sees the Chi- 
cago papers.” 
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Youthful 
Beauty 
can be 
Yours 


by JEANNETTE DE CORDET 





Specialiste en Beauté 


Bw you can have 

,more beauty 
beauty that is young- 
looking and natural- 
looking —- and you can 
have it instantly 

So perfectly do the 
shades of these twin 
toiletries — Pompeian 
Beauty Powder and 
Pompeian Bloom — ac- 
cord with the tints and 
tones of the natural skin, 
that their combined use 
zives fresh, youthful 
eating: ve Bg 

Pompeian Beauty 
Powder, soft and velvety 

delicately perfumed 
spreads evenly with an 
enchanting smoothness 
and stays on for hours 
at a time. 

Pompeian Bloom, a 
rouge with youthful 
tones, looks as though it 
were your own coloring 
It does not crumble or 
break—and comes off 
on the puff easily. 


GET PANEL 
AND SAMPLES 


Generous samples of Pom- 
peian Powder and Bloom 
sent with beautiful new Art 
Panel for only 10c. This 
picture, “The Bride,”’ paint- 
ed by the famous artist, Rolf 
Armstrong, is reproduced in 
colors, size 27 x 7 inches. Art 
store value easily 75c 








Tear off now! You may forget 








Mme. Jeannette de Cordet, Pompeian Laboratories 
2700 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) 

J for 1927 Panel and samples of Powder and Bloom 
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: 
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Name— 
Street 
Address 
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Almost beyond belief— 
that a powder so fine 


should cling so well 
Se 


The charm that Fioret Face Powder 
imparts is not an effect of short- 
lived beauty—but a lasting loveli- 
ness which frees your powder puff 
from duty for an amazing length of 
time. 


For Fioret powder prefers to ad- 
here tenaciously to the cheek and 
nose. Neither light and fly-away nor 
sticky and coarse, it is petal-soft 
and wonderfully smooth. 

And still another joy! Fioret Face 
Powder brings to Madame the aes- 
thetic delight of the subtle odeur 
‘‘Jouir’’ with which it is scented. 





If you have sought long for a 
powder which you could count 
upon to cling to the skin—do not 
postpone the purchase of Fioret. 
This fine, delicately fragrant pow- 
der in its beautiful green and gold 
box may be found in most good 
drug and department stores. The 
price is only $1. Fioret, Inc., Paris; 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Poudre de 


FIORET 





“My father, too.” 

“Oh, hell!” Rose cried. “I aint never 
sorry for any man. They've got the best of 
it all, from the cradle to the grave. But 
your mother’s different. Here she is, think- 
ing that you're leading the Y. W.’s in 
prayer, and finding out that you've been 
stepping with the speediest crowd in this old 
burg. They'll have it all. They'll tell how 
you've been rooming with Rose Corto, who’s 
been in a few jams of her own. They'll 
have pictures of you in the schoolroom, and 
pictures of you doing the Charleston in the 
Lantern, and a picture of you speeding on 
the Drive with Val Dulany at two in the 
morning. They wont miss a trick because 
you're good copy, better’n I ever was. And 
your mother’s going to read it, and believe 
it, and pretend she doesn’t, and fight with 
your father at home, and with all her old 
friends in the town, just to take your part. 
She’s going to keep her head up through 
the day, and she’s going to cry her heart 
out at night after everybody else has gone 
to sleep. Don’t I know? Didn't I have a 
mother of my own who cried herself into 
Calvary over me? Oh, my God, if I’d only 
known it in time, I could have done things 
different. It’s too late now for me, but it 
aint too late for you.” 

“Tt is too late. It’s done.” 

“What'd you do if you could get out of 
this ?” 

“Td marry Mac.” 

“Does your mother want you to?” 


“Ves.” 
“All right, then, do it. You'll promise 
me?” 
“I promise. But—” 
“Tump into bed.” 
“But why?” 
“Do it.” She reached for the green dress, 


slipping it over her head with one deft mo- 
tion. “Dulany wont talk. Barsie wont. 
That crowd'll be so lit that there aint one of 
them’ll know it was you instead of me at 
that party by the time they take their 
bromos. Cotter thinks it was me. Now 
you keep under cover, and let Rosie man- 
age this.” 

The telephone in the dressing-room rang 


loudly, and she sprang to answer. “Yes, 
I’m Miss Corto,” she said. “All right. Tel! 
him I'll be right down.” 

“That was quick work,” she said. “The 
dicks are getting smarter every day. By- 


by, Neilie.” 

“Oh, Rose, I can’t let you do this for 
me. I can’t—” 

“Shut up. I aint so much doing it for 
you as for a woman I’ve never seen.” 

“But Ben—” 

“T’'ve got to take my chances on old Ben.” 
A catch came into her voice. 

“But you'd cut the crowd because he 
didn’t want you to be with them, and—” 

“Sure, I did, but you don’t think I'd 
marry a man who wouldn’t see me through 
a little thing like this? What’s love for if 
it aint to help over the holes?” 

“But Mac—” 

“He’s young, dearie. 
they get older.” 

“Oh, Rose, dearest,"—she clung to her 
tightly —“you’re the best woman I’ve ever 
known—except my mother.” 

“Oh, tell that to the marines.” She kissed 
Neil quickly. “Good-by, Neilie, and don’t 
forget to give Angel her biscuit tomorrow. 
It may take me a little while to get bail. 
Well, here goes. Mary, Queen of Scots, as- 
cends the scaffold.” She flung back her head, 
but Neil saw the glitter of tears in her eyes. 
“Rose, I wont let you!” she cried—but the 
door had slammed upon Rose’s going. 


They change when 


OURS afterward, still huddled on the 
floor, Neil saw the faint streaks of a 
winter’s dawn rise above the gray gloom of 





the lake, lifting long fingers of menace 
toward a city from which glamour had gone. 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


In anticipating the measure of 
success that may be expected from 
the use of Mellin’s Food in 
adjusting nourishment for the 
artificially fed baby, a matter 
worthy of notice is simplicity in 
preparing the daily diet, for 
* Mellin’s Food is a finished pred- 
uct, requires no cooking, dissolves 
readily and is applied as a 
modifier in an easily understood 
manner. 


Another point to be considered 
is that Mellin’s Food never varies 
in composition and can always be 
relied upon as containing definite 
amounts of food elements, thus 
assuring accuracy and uniformity 
of all food mixtures. 

Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and a copy of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Blondes 


why be blind? 


Don’t shut your eyes to the fact that blonde hair 
requires special care. Its texture is so delicate that 
ordinary shampoo methods may cause it to fade, 
streak or darken. 

Yet now it’s easy to keep blonde hair always lovely. 
For there is a wonderful new shampoo, call 
Blondex, especially made for blonde hair only, that 
will bring out all its rich, golden beauty. Keeps light 
hair from darkening. Brings back the true fe Ts 
sparkle to dull, dark, faded and streaked blonde 
hair. Not a dye. No harmful chemicals. Leaves 
hair soft, fluffy, silky. Nearly a million users. 


FREE— TRIAL PACKAGE 


To get ageneroustrial package of Blondex entirel 
free, Fist send your name a address to ‘Swedish 
Sham Laboratories, Dept. 123, 303 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Or you can buy a regular size 
package at any gi drug or department store. 
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A Personal Service 
for ParENTs 


RE you, perhaps, faced at this very 

moment with the serious problem of 
selecting a school or camp for your son or 
daughter or some young relative, one 
which will carry out your aims for them 
with due regard to their individual traits 
and temperaments? 

In making this selection, you have only 
family tradition and your own personal 
knowledge and that of friends, which is 
obviously limited. Perhaps you long for 
the assistance of some one who has made 
a study of private schools and camps to 
give you impartial advice and compara- 
tive evaluations. 


The Director of The Red Book Mag- 
azine’s Department of Education is a 
Vassar graduate. With her are associated 
a group of college men and women. Dur- 
ing the past five years,we have been priv- 
ileged to develop the most complete pri- 
vate school and camp information service 


eee ie 


Please send me information and catalogues about boarding 
schools or Camps (Please check) for 


Boy, aged. . Girl, aged............years. 


I a 


Now attending. ..... . school. 


(Name of school) 


cam 
Location of : P desired (name states)................ 
school 


Fee (Approximate fee for board and tuition for school year or 


camp season) $.... : ses ae 
(School fees range from $600 to $1500 per year according to location 
and advantages; camp fees from $200 to $400.) 


Please send catalogues and information to 


SN: dcdathonane : 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 
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ever maintained by a magazine. We 
have visited, not once but many times, 
over 800 private boarding schools of all 
kinds in every part of the country. Our 
associate director, lecturer, explorer and 
all-round authority on outdoor life, has 
traveled 16,700 miles by automobile and 
visited and reported on 425 private camps 
for boys and girls in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
Middle West, and the South and we have 
investigated some 300 others. 


The catalogues and confidential re- 
ports on these camps and schools are on 
file in our office. An interview can be ar- 
ranged by writing two days in advance. 
If you live at a distance, fill out the applica- 
tion for information or write us a detailed 
letter about the boy or girl and the kind 
of school or camp you wish. Please note 
all the points given below. Your letter 
will have personal attention. You incur 
no obligation in making use of this serv- 
ice, either immediate or in the future. 

The right environment during school 
and camp days has often proved the de- 
ciding factor in a young life. It is ob- 
viously impossible for parents individu- 
ally to learn much about any adequate 
number of schools or camps so that they 
may select the institution best suited to 
deal with a particular child and make the 
most of its individuality. We have this 
information, the close personal knowledge 
of schools and camps, their equipment, 
educational ideals and the personal qual- 
ifications of those who conduct them. 
We are glad to put it at the disposal of 
our readers. 

Please remember this is not a paid serv- 
ice, either to parents, schools or camps, 
but merely one of a great magazine’s 
many ways of serving the American 
family. 







Director, Department of Education, 


The Red Book Magazine, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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You enjoy every thrilling moment so much more 
How gaily confident you are when you know your teeth are 
shining white, when others think your smiles adorable! 






















—when you have the sparkling 


MOUTH o¢ YOUTH- 


HOW ATTRACTIVE —the glistening whiteness 
of your teeth and healthy, hard gums! 


For their soundness and their charm they depend 
on six little mouth glands. 


But these tiny mouth glands are slowing up. 
Our soft foods do not exercise them vigorously. 
Then decay begins, gums soften. 


The formula that corrects this was perfected in! 
Pebeco. You can taste its slightly salty ingredient Three tiny Mouth 
that restores the normal vigor of your mouth Glands on each side 


sous Even in childhood the; 
glands. How glorious to know your whole mouth apap tone dholr poushiel 
























is clean and safe! vigor. Pebeco contains 

rer the special substance that 

Made by Pebeco, Inc. A Division of Lehn & Fink Products Company, renews the daily action 
Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. of the mouth glands. 







FREE OFFER: 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 
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As the paling yellow lights of the park flick- 
ered out, the town, cold, dun and dreary, 
thrust its bleak outlines upward into the 
fog of the night. Shivering, she watched 
the slow progress of daylight until the sun 
gilded every eastern-facing window with 
glory. Under its golden benediction she 
saw the city, not as the lure of power and 
pleasure which had brought her to its de- 
lights and its dangers, but as a great as- 
semblage of little homes where joy and 
grief, honor and dishonor, misery and hap- 
piness, ran their course beneath the out- 
stretched arms of the gray figure upon the 
hospital tower, Today she would win to 
one of her own at the cost of another girl’s 
sacrifice. Wearily she arose, and crossed the 
room to the flamboyant picture of Rose 
Corto which flaunted its boldness from the 
little desk in the corner. 

“T'll be grateful to you,” she promised 
solemnly, “as long as I live.” But the eyes 
of the picture, old eyes for a face so young, 
looked back at her with the mockery of 
the wise. 


WE LIVE BUT ONCE 
(Continued from page 87) 











but hid the foothills rolling back to the 
sky, and uplifting a multitude of Alpine 
roads and clinging houses. 

Valerie looked about her in perplexity: 

“Of all the romantic spots I ever saw! 
And you said it was the most interesting 
place in the world.” 

“Tt is,” said Fleming; and getting out 
of the car, he invited her by a gesture to 
follow him. She looked regretfully at her 


| sleek shoes and her delicate skirts, but 
| obeyed him, wondering what conundrum or 


practical joke could be worth so much 
trouble. 


E went ahead, brushing aside the bushes 

from before her. He paused to show 
her a pit Wherein a well of liquid asphalt 
lurked and blinked. On its glistening sur- 
face here and there black bubbles of a dia- 
bolic luster formed with uncanny delibera- 
tion. They swelled and swelled into small 
balloons, bald, negroid, loathsome. At last 
they broke with a thwuck of snapped rubber. 
They shriveled in a kind of sneering re- 
pulsiveness and sank back to the depths, 
while in other places other bubbles repeated 
the disgusting burlesque. 

Half-buried in the viscid mass lay the 
corpse of a dead rabbit, frightened into it 
weeks before, but still upheld by the thick 
paste as if it drowned in shoe-blacking, its 
ears folded back and its pelt gummed to- 
gether. Near to it a living, gleaming green 
dragon-fly, caught by its forefeet, folded its 
gossamer wings wearily and solemnly pon- 
dered its inescapable fate. It was so ma- 


| jestic in its unhurried. doom that Valerie 


rushed forward to lean out and pluck it 
free. 

Blair caught her arm with a cry: 

“Do you want to die with it? They 
found the bones of a man in one of these 
its.” 

“Why did you bring me to this ghastly 
place?” she protested. 

“Wait, till I show you the wonder of 
the world,” he pleaded. He led her across 
a leprous runnel on a bridge of two sag- 
ging planks to a pit roofed over. Inside 
was a pump that drew away the thick 


|tar as it welled up from some subterrene 


sea. 
Valerie peered through the barbed wire 
with disdain, and held her nose. Blair 
pointed down to the shelving slopes of the 
ool: 
r “See those queer shapes in the asphalt ?” 
She nodded. 
He explained: “They’re bones.” 
“Whose ?” 
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“They're a hundred thousand years old | 
or more.” 

“And still left there unburied?” 

“They're just rising to the surface. 
There’s an everlasting churning going on 
down there, slower than those slow bub- 
bles you saw. 

“A million years ago this was an ocean. | 
The old beach lines are on the mountains 
still. Then the ocean fell back, and the 
jungle grew up and the animals came in 
from somewhere—Asia, perhaps. But right 
here where we stand an enormous pool of 
asphalt formed. 

“When the sun was on it, it shone like 
a lake, and birds and insects and tigers, 
elephants, mammoths—yes, and _ camels, 
used to come down to drink, and they'd 
get mired. It was the most terrible ani- 
mal-trap on earth. Talk about quicksands 
—they’re nothing to slow tar. 

“A good many years ago people began 
to take asphalt out of here for roads. They 
found bones in it, and scientists began to 
investigate. They found that by boiling 
the bones in oil, they could get them out 
without damage, as whole and white as 
they used to be under the flesh. 

“So they have dug up and restored and 
sent all over the world skeletons of impe- 
rial elephants, giant ground-sloths, dire 
wolves, lions. They found in there the 
skeleton of the giant vulture, the largest 





bird that ever flew.” 

“Of course Los Angeles would have it!” | 

“Can't you hear the elephants trumpeting 
with fright as they felt themselves sinking? 
Can you see the tigers gathering and gnash- | 
ing their sabers as they leaped in to feast | 
on the monsters? They were caught too, | 
and slowly sank in the tar. The last sight | 
of them was their howling throats and their | 
bloodshot eyes. God, what scenes were go- 
ing on here! Hundreds, thousands of bones 
are everywhere beneath this little shell of 
dust we stand on. 

“They take them out and take them out, 
but they keep coming up. Imagine what 
must be underneath.” 

Valerie shuddered. 

“Let's get away before an earthquake 
shakes it up and drags us into it.” 

She moved off quickly, but fell back 
before a little vent-hole in her path where 
a tarry finger from beneath had pushed 
up through the ground to beckon her be- 
low. She sidled past a morose pond whose 
once fresh water was iridescent with em- 
purpled sheets of oil fed from black springs 
that trickled inkily down the banks. 


LEMING pondered aloud: “A million 

years from now strange people may put 
our bones in a museum and wonder what we 
were like.” 

It was a cold, mind-breaking thought, 
and Valerie tried to sweeten it a little: 

“All I ask is that when they find our 
bones, they find them—mingled!” 

He stared at her a moment, then caught 
her to his heart in an immortal longing. 
She clenched him tight a moment; then 
both remembered where they were. He re- 
leased her, and they looked about guiltily. 
No one seemed to have heeded. Near by 
drivers shouted at their stumbling beasts. 
In the distance the automobiles streamed 





along the boulevard. 

“Good Lord,” sighed Valerie, “we're more | 
afraid of a mob of distant strangers than 
we are of all the ghosts below. We're stuck 
as fast in the tar of life as any of those | 
poor dead beasts. We can’t move or 
breathe. We're bogged and smothering. 
Why can’t we break loose?” 

“We can! We will!” he answered, as 
his heart swelled with defiance—but of 
what? There was nobody to fight—mere- 
ly everybody to fight—a multitude of in- 
visible, contemptible atoms that made up 





an unconquerable mass. 
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American women really contented ? 
Look at their faces before pou answer 


« Aidit, but tense and 
restless. Strained under the press 
of modern life, unrelaxed, well 
one day and tired the next . 
Auto-Intoxication is often the 


CaUSe. 
Cf ’ 7 


O one can reasonably lecture the 

American woman upon her taste 
in dress, her carriage or upon the way 
she attends to her duties. She is bril- 
liant socially—she goes to many par- 
ties—she is an excellent manager and 
a good mother and her home is the 
best conducted home in all the world. 


But the American woman may be 
justly lectured for imposing upon her- 
self too many tasks, too many duties, 
too many obligations. She exhausts 
herself with the pace of life She takes 
too little care of her physical well- 
being, trusting to her nerves to pull 
her through. 


No wonder that nature so often re- 
bels against this high-strung, hurried 
way of living. No wonder that diges- 
tion is impaired and that frequently 
stoppage of waste products in the in- 
testines ensues, bringing a host of ills 
in its train. For when waste products 
are not properly eliminated they start 
to ferment and to set up poisons which 


Hepatica 


© 1927 


are spread through the body by the 
blood—causing the common American 
ailment, Auto-Intoxication (self-poi- 
soning). 

Auto-Intoxication shows itself in 
dull headaches, fatigue, indigestion 
and in a hundred different ways. It 
makes women look tired, worn, old. 
It brings unhappiness, depression, ir- 
ritability. 

* * + 


In keeping clear of Auto-Intoxication, 
the first step is to correct “‘stoppage”’ 
and to sweep away the enervating 
poisons of waste. For this, there is no 
better helper than Sal Hepatica, an 
effervescent saline which promptly rids 
the system of waste products and 
bathes away intestinal poisons. 

Sal Hepatica is a standby in hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes. 

You may take Sal Hepatica on aris- 
ing, or if you prefer, half an hour be- 
fore any meal. , 

To learn more about self-poisoning 
and how it affects health and beauty, 
send the coupon today for the free 
booklet on Auto-Intoxication. 


° 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. J-37 

71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
fully the causes and the effects of Auto-Intoxi- 
cation (self-poisoning). 


Sal Hepatica is pleasant to 
take and prompt in its action. 
Sold in three sizes in drug 
stores everywhere. Buy the 
large size for economy. ft 
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NOW makes hard going. Stalls you 
just when you think you’re going to 
get through. Slips you into a skid when 
you least expect it. Because your tires 
have lost their traction. To stop stall- 
ing and skidding WEED 


Use Chains are indispensable. 


WEED CHAINS 


Carry them always in your car and put them on as soon 
as it starts to snow, sleet, or rain. WEED’S hardened steel 
cross chains grip the road and give your tires depend- 
able traction. 


Be sure to ask for WEED Chains. They are time tested 
—have stopped skids for 23 years. You can identify gen- 
uine WEED Chains by their red connecting hooks, gray 
galvanized side chains and brass plated cross 
chains with the name WEED stamped on every 





hook. 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Z. 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited 0 Pegness en 38 
Niagara Falls, Ontario CHAIN COMPANY. ine 
im business 
Makers of WEED Bumpers and WEED Levelizers _&r your sakety 


There can be no Compromise with Safety 
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Chapter Twenty-five 


HEY went back to the car and he 

turned it round in the barnyard, to the 
scandal of many feathered Mrs. Grundys 
and one canine town crier. As they were 
about to reénter the swollen current of 
traffic, Blair stopped to boast of one more 
thing: 

“In the ancient times of Los Angeles— 
that is, three or four years ago—there was 
only an old wooden bridge across that 
creek, and the boulevard was hardly more 
than a country highway. 

“One night an automobile ran off the 
road and tumbled over the banks into the 
creek. A woman was killed in the wreck, 
and her husband knocked unconscious—or 
so he said. But when the police came to 
look into the accident, the husband's grief 
seemed forced, and his story of what hap- 
pened was too confused—or not confused 
enough. The police turned up a lot of 
gossip about ferocious quarrels and threats, 
and finally arrested the husband on a 
charge of murder. They said he had 
stepped to the running board, sent the car 
full speed ahead, twisted the wheel, and 
dropped off just before the car reached the 
ravine, leaving his wife to die. Then he 
lay down by the car and pretended to be 
badly hurt.” 

“Did they find him guilty?” 

“T don’t remember. There are so many 
crimes, so many husbands murdering their 
wives, SO many wives murdering their hus- 
bands. I don’t recall whether this fellow 
went free or not.” 

He was about to drive on when Valerie 
dazed him with a sigh: 

“Poor man, how he must have loved the 
other woman!” 

“What other woman?” 

“The woman he killed his wife for. 
There must have been one. And he must 
have loved her terribly to do what he did.” 

“Great heavens, Valerie, are you admiring 
the man?” 

“Not the man, but the love. You can’t 


| help envying the woman who could inspire 


ag 


LAIR stared at her in icy horror: “My 
God, you approve that kind of love?” 

“IT don’t approve it any more than I 
approve scarlet fever, or forest fires. But 
—well, up in Santa Barbara every summer 
the forests on the mountain-tops catch fire. 
They’re destructive and dangerous, and 
people put them out as soon as they can. 
And I’m glad when they’re out—in a way; 
yet it is wonderful to see them, especially 


|at night when the flames dance and whirl, 





and the smoke rolls and the trees ahead of 
the fire are as helpless to run away as— 
as a woman when love comes to burn her 
at the stake. They’re frightful, those 
flames, but they’re beautiful, and they do 
light up the dark. 

“I’m always a little sorry when they put 
out a forest fire. The glory’s quenched, and 
the glorious danger is over. There’s nothing 
left but ashes and charred trunks and a sour 
smell; and at night the forests are all 
black again.” 

“T understand,” he said. “It’s better to 
burn than to freeze.” 

“Yes; but best of all, to have the fire 
in the fireplace and the man and wife in 
love and in each other’s arms in front of 
it.’ The tenderness of her mood reached 
out to the wretch whose crime had stained 
the scene. 

“That poor fool who murdered his wife, 
he dreamed of that, I suppose. He mar- 
ried her with flowers and rice and old 
shoes, and, years later, the fireplace grew 
cold and he found another one where he 
could keep warm. He was cold at home, 
and he wanted fire. But why couldn't he 
have secured a divorce quietly and had his 
happiness ?” 
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“Perhaps his wife wouldn't give him 
one,” said Blair with a more distressful 
tone than he realized. 


ALERIE started. There was something 

in his voice that meant more than an 
academic regret for a stranger. There was a 
sound of personal despair. She looked at 
him out of the corner of her eye. His fea- 
tures were clouded with the same forlorn 
abysmal sorrow that had first endeared him 
to her. She amazed him by her query: 

“Has your wife refused to release you?” 

His lethargy vanished. He stared at her 
amazed by her unexpected attack. There 
was no postponing the confession now. 

“Tell me!” Valerie insisted, trying to be 
plucky about it, and not betray her agi- 
tation to the torrent of spectators whizzing 
by on the boulevard. 

Blair hung his head, and mumbled as if 
he confessed a fouler murder than the one 
in whose environs they sat: 

“Well, after you left her, Amy had a 
spasm of fear.” 

It was Valerie’s turn to be startled. So 
he had learned of her visit already! Her 
only secret was in his possession. She had 
only his to discover. He poured it forth in 
haste to be rid of it: 

“She called me up at my office and 
begged me to come home as fast as I could. 
She hung up before I could find out what 
the matter was. I had visions of her set- 
ting herself on fire lighting a cigarette. 
She’s always just going to. saw her 
scalded to death in her tub. I saw her 
dying of poison taken by mistake, or in a 
moment of insanity, and repented too late. 

“I drove home like a madman, expect- 
ing to find her dead or dying. Whatever 
she had been or done, she had paid the 
penalty. All my grievances against her 
looked cheap and heartless. 

“When I ran into the house, she threw 
her arms around me and wept all over me. 
She said you had been there, and gave me 
her version of what went on. She said 
she could understand why I loved you, but 
she implored me not to abandon her. She 
clung to me, poured out prayers for for- 
giveness and wild stories of how she loved 
me. She—” 

Valerie averted her eyes from the pic- 
tures her fancy conceived. She checked 
him: 

“I can imagine the rest. She made love 
to you, and you were only a man—all of 
that! And—and there was a perfect rec- 
onciliation, a new—a new honeymoon.” 

“No!” he cried. “Don’t you believe 
that! I wont say that she didn’t—well— 
it was queer: I felt that it was you I was 
married to. Amy was only a—a rank out- 
sider who didn’t interest me in the least. 
I = faithful to you. It was easy enough 
to ag as 

Her hand clutched at his arm on the 
wheel, and she dug her fingers in till she 
hurt him as much as her pride in his de- 
votion hurt her. 

When the throes of somber joy had 
passed, despair fell upon her. 

“IT understand.” she sighed. “You could 
resist her charms, but you couldn't resist 
your own soft heart. You promised that 
you would go on living with her.” 


hy her heart something cried out: “God, 
don’t let him have given me up for that 
woman! Save me from that.” It was a 
prayer too wild and too late; for even 
divinity cannot undo what has been done. 
And already Blair was tolling the knell on 
her hopes. 

“God forgive me, I promised.” 

The pain of that was almost mortal to 
Valerie. It hurt her horribly. The hu- 
miliation of it left her on the ground at 
Amy’s feet. She could only save herself 





from that intolerable shame by a flare of 
hatred—but not of Blair. She loved him 


NOBODY likes the thought 
of appearing at his work at 
the same old hour every 4 
morning for the rest of his . 
life. Wouldn’t you like to 

retire sometime? This page 

tells how you can. 
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When 
you are 65— 


we put you on our payroll! 


we would you like to quit business 
and receive a monthly income for life? 
When would you like to ease up a bit and 
enjoy the leisure and travel you have earned? 

We’ll put you on our payroll any time you 
say. You begin by depositing a few dollars a 
month with us. Then when you are 60, 65, or 
70—any time you specify—our checks start 
coming to youas regularly as the salary checks 
you now receive. And they will deep right on 
coming just as long as you’re here to use them. 


FOR EXAMPLE 
Suppose you are 30, and begin by depositing 
about $28 a month with us. (Obviously, this 
amount depends not only upon yourage but what 
you want to accomplish, and after 
the first year the use of dividends 
reduces the deposits appreciably. ) 
Then, on the day you are 65, your 
postman will greet you with our 
first check for at least $100, and you 
will have the satisfaction and the 





comfort of knowing that a simdar check will 
come to you every month as long as you live. 

In addition, you will always know that if 
you should die before you are 65, the tidy 
sum of $12,750 will be immediately paid to 
your wife and family. 

That’s what the Phoenix Mutual “ Income- 
at-65” Pian will do for you. It is the sort of 
plan that makes for freedom from worry, for 
more fun in living. It is a safe, profitable 
investment, protection for your dear ones, 
and an income for your leisure years —all 
in one! 

We have just published an interesting little 
book that tells the whole story. It is called 
* How to Get the Things You Want.” Retir- 
ingat 65 isonly oneofthe manythings 
it tells about; some of the others are 
listed at the bottom of this page. 

Read the list. These are the things 
you want, aren’t they? The book- 
let tells how to get them. Send for 
it today. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Offce: Hartford, Conn. 
o™., TO GET THESE 


° First Policy Issued 1852 
- MAIL THIS eo? 





HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 
are 60 or 65. 

2 Reatty own your home. 

3 Senp your children to college. 

4 CReaTE an estate. 


5 Maxzsure your income will go oneven 
though you become totally disabled. 
t 





6 Leavean income for your family. 








BUSINESS ADDRESS 

HOME ADDRESS... 
. 

CBR T..nccceeesccccnse 


DATE OF BIRTH 


PxHoenix Murvat Lire Insurance Co. 
227 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Get tHe Txincs You Want.” 


OR 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the are of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental 


authorities, is also universally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


Film—Enemy of Your Teeth 
and Your Smile 


To which many serious tooth and gum disorders are charged 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube 


N a film that forms on teeth, science 

has discovered what is believed to be 
a chief enemy both of sound teeth and of 
healthy gums—a viscous, stubborn film 
that ordinary brushing has failed to ef- 
fectively combat. 

Many of the common tooth and gum 
troubles, including pyorrhea, are largely 
charged to this film. To combat it, a new 
dental care is now being widely advised 
as embodied in the special film-removing 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 


By running your tongue across your 
teeth, you will feel a film; a slippery 
sort of coating. Ordinary brushing does 
not remove it. 

Film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. That is why, according to 
leading dental opinion, teeth look dingy 
and “off color.” 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It invites and breeds the 
germs of decay. And that is why it is 
judged so grave a danger to the teeth 
by authorities. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, is the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. That is why regular film removal 
is urged as probably first in correct gum 
protection. 

Most dental authorities urgently ad- 
vise thorough film removal at least 
twice each day. That is every morning 
and every night. 

For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice 
which leading dental authorities favor. 
Different from any other tooth paste. 

Pepsodent curdles the film, then re- 


moves it; then polishes the teeth. in 
gentle safety to enamel. It combats 
the acids of decay and scientifically 
firms the gums. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And meets, thus, 
in all ways, the exactments of modern 
dental science. 

On dental advice, people are adopting 
this new way of tooth cleansing. Ob- 
tain Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
at drug stores. Two months’ supply at 
a moderate price—or send coupon for 
10-day tube. Use twice every day. See 
your dentist twice each year. Make 
both a habit. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


FREE ~— Mail coupon for 10-day 
tube to The Pepsodent Company, 
Dept. 1072, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. Only one 
tube to a family. 


Name 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada. 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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too well to hate him immediately for any- 
thing he might confess. But she had to 
hate somebody or something, or die. She 
spent her mad rancor on Amy: 

“The little alley-cat! All claws to me 
and all velvet to you! When I appealed to 
her, she threatened to divorce you and 
name me as co-respondent. I begged her 
to. I told her if she named anybody else, 
I'd kill her.” 

This stunned Fleming. He demanded why. 

“Can't you understand?” she _ gasped. 
“Do you suppose I'd let her tell the world 
that you had other mistresses than me?” 

“But you wouldn't have her name you! 
I'd kill her if she did.” 

“What difference would it make? What 
do I care what the world thinks of me? 
I'd rather have the fools think I loved 
you well enough to be everything to you, 
than think I was afraid to, or that I was 
only one of a crowd of your affairs.” 


HILE he sat marveling at the splendor 

of her superiority to public opinion, she 
startled him further by the virulence of her 
hatred for Amy: 

“My God, to think that a selfish little 
beast, a mangy kitten, could so terrify a 
man like you—break your heart, ruin your 
life! She’s a_ blood-sucker, a vampire. 
She'll smother you to death, and drive me 
mad. But I wont let her smother me. 
I'lli—why, I'd as soon throttle her as not. 
I'd a little rather than not. 

“Nothing will stop her tongue now. [I'll 
bet a thousand she’s gadding about among 
your friends already, bragging about how she 
bound you hand and foot. And she’s mighty 
free with my name, no doubt.” 

A cold wind blew on Fleming's bones. 
In yielding to Amy’s supplications, he had 
never thought she might boast of her con- 
quest after it was assured. Yet, knowing 
Amy as he did, and confirmed by Valerie’s 
unfailing intuition of her, he could see in his 
mind’s eye what Valerie had divined and just 
what Amy was even then engaged in. He 
guessed the very people she was calling on— 
the Dorrs and the loose-tongued Claudine. 

This took from his self-sacrifice the last 
shred of respectability. He gagged at the 
thought of it. The only thing that held him 
to his pledge was the sanctity of his own 
word before his own soul. 

Valerie was in a nausea of humiliation at 
being bested by a creature so despised: 

“She’s telling everybody I’m your mis- 
tress. She’s taking advantage of your honor 
to blacken your name as well as mine. She’s 
laughing at you for being so easy to man- 
age. A few tears, and you're hers. And 
you can’t get free. The laws are at your 
disposal, but she’s tricked you into giving 
her your solemn promise, and I know you. 
Your word_is worse than the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians. Well, she’s won 
and I’ve lost. I don’t matter, and it 
wouldn’t be so bad to give you up for 
some great cause—to go to war or to die on 
the cross, or something. But to let that— 
that little pink slut have you!” 

She sat fuming and wringing her hands 
while his own lay idle, afraid to intervene. 
Suddenly she regained control of her mad 
wrath and spoke with perfect calm: 

“Will you please drive me home? Enough 
people, I think, have seen us sitting here like 
exhibits in a museum.” 

Her rage did not shock him. The rough 
language from her beloved lips seemed only 
too inadequate. Throughout his heart 
black bubbles were swelling and breaking in 
odious futility. He understood for a mo- 
ment the ferocity of the man who had rid 
himself of his wife by hurling her into the 
ditch. He felt that his own shame was 
greater than Amy’s. He was devoid of the 
right to beg Valerie’s forgiveness. He had 
exiled himself from her toleration by selling 
her birthright for a mess of pottage. 
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He could not even ask Valerie to ride 
with him to the seashore. He set the car 
in motion and sent it into the thick of) 
the crowded cars, with no warning and no| 
hint of apology to the other drivers. He left 
them to jam their screaming brakes and save 
themselves from collision as best they could. 
There was much noisy comment on his in- 
solent passage right across the two currents 
east and west, but he paid it no heed. 
Public and private disapproval were things 
he had ceased to respect. 

He drove the short distance to Mrs. Pash- 
ley’s home without saying a word or hearing 
one. When he stopped the car, he could not 
move to get down and open the door for 
Valerie. She was equally motionless. 

“Valerie,” he said, “I'll go and recall the 
promise I made, if you'll forgive me for 
making it.” 

She had longed to hear him say just that. | 
She wanted his love to rise superior to his 
honor, to his mercy, or any other impulse. | 
But she could never let him know what an 
insatiable outlaw her love could be. She did | 
not want the sacrifice if she had to have a 
share in urging him to it. The impulse and 
the power must come from his own heart. 
So she threw her influence the other way, | 
with a sick craving that he would overcome 
her resistance: 

“I'll never forgive you if you do,” she 











answered grimly. “I'd rather die than cause 
you to do anything that breaks your code | 
of honor or belittles you in your own eyes. | 
I want my love to—to ennoble your life and | 
make it proud and happy. I'd rather give | 
you up forever than—than steal you. Let’s 
leave the tricks to—to your Amy.” 

“But she’s not my Amy! And I'm not 
hers!” 

“Oh, yes, you are, my dear. You're caught 
in the tar-pit, and you can’t get out. Good- 
by! Don’t come to the door. The house is 
doubtless infested with musicians.” 

“But when shall I see you again?” 

“Oh, some of these days, I hope. I'll 
probably be driving back home tonight.” 

“Alone? All the way to Santa Barbara? 
Over the mountains and along that lonely 
road by the sea?” 

“Naturally.” 

“But I can’t stand the thought of it.” 

She laughed, squeezed his hand fiercely, 
pressed a swift kiss on it, opened the door 
and was out, had closed the door, and was 
running across the lawn before he could dis- | 
entangle himself from the wheel and the 
gear-shift. 

The butler opened the Pashley door for 
her the instant she rang. He closed it upon 
her. She did not look back. 


Chapter Twenty-six 


LEMING drove away in a midnight of 
despondency. He set out for his office. A 
glance at the clock on the dash told him 
that it would be late when he reached there. 
His mind was so blank that his own time 
and his clients’ would be wasted. 
He let the car run home almost of itself. | 
The house was empty when he arrived. The | 
Filipino boy had the afternoon and evening | 
off. Fleming was glad of that. | 
He flung his hat at the Spanish bench with | 
so careless a gesture that it knocked over the 
damned candlestick. He was glad of that. 
He crashed into the old Spanish jar and 
brought the brass plaque down with a clamor 
that delighted him. He threw himself into 
a puny tuberculous chair and was pleased to 
hear it crackle. He tossed it to one side and 
stretched himself out on the divan with his 
feet on a cloth-of-gold cushion. He lighted 
a cigar, threw the match into space anywhere 
and puffed savagely, letting the ashes fall 
where they fell. 
Hearing laughter outside, he turned on one 
hip far enough to see through the great 








You can own 
this latest model 
CORONA 


It’s the finest Corona ever 
builtr— made by the world’s 
pioneer manufacturers. of 
portable typewriters. 

A sturdy, dependable writ- 
ing machine with full width 
(10inch) carriage, twelve yard, 
two color, self-reversing rib- 
bon, variable line spacer, 
everything you expect in an 
office machine. Yet it is com- 
pact, portable, easy to carry 
with you wherever you go. 


Standard Keyboard 


Corona has the four row stand- 
ard keyboard used in all offices 
and taught in business schools. 
If you are accustomed to using 
a large machine, you will be at 
home on Corona. If you have 
never used a typewriter be- 
fore, you'll find that it is easy 
to learn with Corona, 


Buy a Corona on 
easy terms 


A small deposit puts Corona 
in your home and tien you 
can pay on easy, monthly 
terms just like rent. Your 
Corona dealer will gladly ac- 
cept a used typewriter, any 
standard make, as part pay- 
ment. You need not wait 
another day. Just look up 
Corona in your phone book 
and the dealer will send you 
one for free examination. 

This coupon will bring you 
our latest literature. 





LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
314 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please 
send me a free copy of The Writer’s 
Guide—and complete information about Corona. 


Name 


Address 





Do you own a typewriter? What make? 
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$50 for two hours’ work 


with 
CORONA 


Extra money is so easily earned if you have 
the knack of writing articles or stories. 
Here is a man who often earns $50 or more 
in a single evening, writing articles about 
his own business. 
Many people have this talent for writing 
but have never done anything to develop it. 
There’s just one way to start. Get a 
Corona and our new book of instructions 
for writers. Then begin to write a little 
every day. 
Why successful writers use Corona 
Corona is compact, portable, easy to carry 
anywhere—and its light, easy touch makes 
writing almost effortless, You’ll do more 
writing—and better writing—when you 
own your own Personal Writing Machine. 
Mail the coupon. It will not obligate you. 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
Established 1903 
Also manufactyrers of the 


LC Smith Typewriter, 
the ball-bearing office machine 














Would you like to know its trade-in value? 
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UNKNOWN 
BEAUTY 


You will not find her on 
the stage — her face may 
never grace the screen— 
yet it is such loveliness 
as hers that makes this 
land the home of Charm. 


Tre-Jur's appeal is to 
beauty known and beau- 
ty still unsung. Its ex- 
quisite ingredients are a 
priceless aid to Charm. 


Face 
Powder 
Four perfect 
shades. 50c 


Tre-Jur Rouge 
Silken smooth, with 
blending quality 
amazing. - - 50c 


Tre-Jur Lipstick 
It’s on every lady's 
lips! Five inviting 
shades—one invit- 
ing price—50c 


“Little One” 
Compact 50c 


powder 


holds the secret 


Have you, too, noted the spreading 
popularity of Tre-Jur Compacts ? 


It has been ascribed to their beauty— 
their value — their cleverness of form. 
But the secret lies deeper... ét is in the 
ingredients themselves. 


The delightful Tre-Jur Compact powder 
is more than exquisitely fine and pure. 
It is blended to delight the skin — soft 
as a breath, yet not even the breath of 
winter can disturb its smooth, even 
tone. Its touch is as perfect as Nature's 
and as constant. Imperceptibly, it adds 
a loveliness to fected dain. 

It is the amazing powder — its quality 
and blend make Tre-Jur Compacts and 
Tre-Jur Loose Face Powder the inevitable 
companions of the nation’s ‘‘smart set’’. 


If not sold nearby, any Tre-Jur item will 
be forwarded by mail, upon receipt of 
price. A generous sample of Tre-Jur Face 
Powdersentfor10c,stampsorcoin. House 
or Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 W. 18th St., N.Y. 
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window of the aquarium parlor. Amy had 
just descended from Claudine’s car and was 
pausing to exchange a few more farewells. 

Her very shoulderblades were happy. She 

left Claudine with gay assurance, and came 
up the walk all a-lilt. She let herself in 
| with a key, and danced through the hall, 
| singing. 
She triumphed into the living-room and 
| squealed with terror at the sight of a strange 
}man sprawled on the divan. It was so 
|strange for Blair to be at ease in his own 
home that she did not know him. 

Then she came toward him with an ir- 
repressible swagger of possession, bent over, 
| swung his feet from the couch, dusted it off, 
| smoothed the wrinkled cushion, sat down by 
him, and lolled across his closed arms for a 
kiss. 

He glared at her with a resentment that 
he could not repress. 

She kissed him, pouted at his unresponse, 
took his arms and wrapped them round her, 
} and leaned back upon him with her head on 
his shoulder. 

His arms were leaden about her. His hands 
were cold to her warm palms. She felt the 
menace in his inert indifference. 

“What brings you home from the office so 
early? Was he anxious to see his little 
wife-ums ?” ; 

“Haven't been to the office,” he mumbled. 

“You haven't? Where have you been 
then?” she asked quickly. 


E did not answer. She was petrified for 
a moment, and then she twisted round, 
and the dove became a hawk: 
| “Where have you been, I say?” 

No answer. He studied the gathering fury 
in her face with a curious aloofness. 

“You've been with that woman!” 

No answer, but a visible tightening of the 
eyebrows. 

“You've been with Valerie Dangerfield!” 

“After your solemn promises to me, you 
go straight to her!” 

“I don’t remember promising you any- 
thing about Miss Dangerfield.” 

“Well, of all the—you said you wouldn't 
leave me! I’m here. Do you suppose for 
}one moment that I’d have taken you back 
|if I'd known you intended to keep up your 
disgraceful affair with that woman?” 

| He did not argue the slight error of her 
|taking him back. She snapped: 

“You think you can keep both me and— 
and her?” 

“Be careful, Amy.” 
| “Careful? Careful of what I say of that 
common trull? That—” 

His right hand was about her throat. 
What word she would have uttered was 
|choked back. Her eyes started from their 
sockets, less with fear than with amaze- 
ment. Never in all their quarrels had she 
| felt the wrath of his hand. She had not 
| dreamed how powerful it was. 
| She caught at it, scratched and tugged in 
such panic that she could hardly hear him 
saying: 

“Listen, Amy, for I wont tell you again. 
You made me promise not to abandon you 

to live with you. If you want to live 
with me, or live at all, you'll never speak 
of Miss Dangerfield with disrespect. I love 
her. I revere her. If you ever dare to— 
| well, don’t do it. That’s all.” 
| His big fingers relaxed. She could breathe 
|again. He brushed his hands together as if 
to dust them from some contamination. 
Then he rose and went upstairs to wash 
| them. She gazed after him in awe. How 
| wonderful he was! Was she actually falling 





in love with him after all these years of 
being his wife? 
ee 
The next installment in this remark- 
able novel brings it to a memorable 


climax. Be sure to read it. 





A LOVER 
(Continued from page 69) 


looking down the track a long time after | 
the tail-lights of the express had vanished | 
round the curve. He was still standing there 
when I went to bed. 


WAS dressing to go out for dinner next 

evening at dusk. I happened to glance 
out toward the railroad, and I saw a figure | 
moving slowly along the tracks. It was a | 
man, walking with heavy steps. That gaunt, 
stooping body was familiar. It was old 
buck returning from his vigil at the station. 
in the half-light I made out that he was 
carrying something over his sheulder, a pick- 
ax, perhaps, or something of the sort, I 
thought. 

That night I stayed late at the home of 
a friend, and it must have been well after | 
two before I returned to my house. I 
looked out my window toward old Buck’s 
shack. The light still burned there. 

In the morning I went as usual for my 
mail. I saw at once that Mr. Munsell was 
excited. His pointed chin was moving rapid- 
ly up and down as he chewed his eternal 
fine-cut. 

“Have you heard about old Buck?” he | 
greeted me. | 

“No. What about him?” 

“I always said he was daffy, didn’t I?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes. Well?” 

“What do you think he done last night ?” 

Mr. Munsell paused. He had a sense of 
the dramatic. 

“I'm waiting for you to tell me,” I made 
answer. 

“Well sir, Number Sixty-three was comin’ | 
through here at one-thirteen this mornin’, | 
goin’ hell bent for election, when Sam Tuck- 
er—that’s the engineer—see a man standin’ 
on the track, signaling with a lantern to stop. 
Naturally, Sam put on the brakes, and | 
stopped so sudden I guess it shook up the 
passengers some. Well sir, with that the 
man he hopped up on the engine and 
pointed an old shotgun at Sam and Char- 
ley O'Day, the fireman, and says: ‘Get the 
hell outa that cab.’ 

“I guess you coulda knocked them down 
with a blade of grass, they was that sur- 
prised, because Connecticut aint no wild 
West and we don't have train-robbers in 
these parts. They stuck up their hands and | 
climbed down outa the cab, and the man 
says to them: ‘Now, uncouple this here en- 
gine and be quick about it.’ They done it. 
They see he meant business with that gun of 
his. Soon as they uncoupled, the man steps 
into the cab and pulls the throttle wide 
open, and Number Sixty-three goes tearin’ 
down the track. Now, who do you think 
that man was?” 

“IT have an idea,” I said. 

“Now, listen to what happened. My wife 
says it was the hand of Providence. Sam 
and Charley was still standin’ gapin’ and 
too surprised to move, when just around 
the bend they heard a terrible smash. They 
ran down that way, and there was old Num- 
ber Sixty-three, plumb off the rails and over 
the bank, and smashed to hell’n’gone. And 
in the cab, with his hand still tight on the 
throttle, was old Buck, as dead as a lump 
of coal, with a piece of Sixty-three’s boiler | 
drove clean through him. Now, here’s some- 
thing queer.” 

“What ?” 

“Just round the bend there was a loose 
rail. It didn’t look like it came loose in any 
natural way. Only yesterday that part of 
the line was inspected, and it was O. K. 
Mebbe some Bullshevik pried it loose. There 
are a lot of them foreigners around here, you 
know, and mebbe one of them had a grudge 
against the road. Anyhow, it was lucky it 





“You, too, can enjoy 


Instant 
Sleep 


when you go to bed” 
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Try this delightful, new food-drink from Switzerland 
that brings all-night sleep—all-day energy 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow—your 
mornings logy, your energies drained by after- 
noon? Modern science has found a natural way 
(a way without drugs) to overcome this— a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 


That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 
A 3-day test will show you. We urge you to 
make this test. It is well worth while. 
Sound sleep—active days 

Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and nat- 
urally. This is why: 

First—it digests very quickly. Even in cases 


| of impaired digestion. It combines certain vi- 


talizing and building-up food essentials in which 
your daily fare is often lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 


tion goeson efficiently. Restful sleepcomes, and 
as you sleep you gather strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and her colonies. During the 
great war it was included as a standard ration 
for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use it. 
More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. Not 
only as a quick ‘‘pick-up’” beverage, but be- 
cause of its special dietetic properties, they also 
recommend it for restless sleep, nerve-strain, 
malnutrition, backward children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You ‘‘carry through’” for the 
whole day. You aren’t too tired to go out for 
the evening. There’s a new zest to your work; 
to all your daily activities. It’s truly a “‘pick- 
up’’ drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 





SEcOoND— Ovaltine has the power 
actually to digest 4 to 5 times its 
weight in other foods which you 
eat. Thus, soon after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and other 
foods into rich red blood. 

This quick assimilation of nourish- 
ment is restoring to the entire body. 
Frayed nerves are soothed. Diges- 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 


© 1926 T.W.C. Brain and Nerves 


Now—more than 20,000 doctors 


All druggists sell Oval- 
tine in 4 sizes for home 
use. Or they can mix it 
for you at the soda foun- 
tain. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day in- 
troductory package for 
10c to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. Just send 
in coupon with 10 cents. 





recommend Ovaltine 





I had not been able to 
sleep well. After taking 
Ovaltine for one week 

could sleep the whole 
night and fall asleep as 
soon as I lay down. Oval- 








was only old Buck that was in that engine. 


Before taking Ovaltine 
faulty digestion kept 


tine is the best thing for 
sleeplessness. 
Sol Ellman, 
Chicago 








me awake at night. 
After taking Ovaltine 





two nights I found that 
l could get more sleep 
and thatsleep came 
quicker and easier than 
before. 
William Hogle, 
heeling, W. Va. 











Send for 3-day test 


THe Wanper Company, Dept. 93 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
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Fight sore throat wherever you are! 


Raspy—sore! 


Start antiseptic treatment 
now... make it continuous 


Sore throat now—will it be grippe to- 
night? 

Unchecked, the germs of sore throat 
multiply. Hopeless, to try to fight them 
with a mere gargle night and morning. 

Formamint checks the sore throat 
germs by keeping the throat continu- 
ously bathed in an antiseptic of proved 
germicidal power. Yet Formamint can- 
not harm the delicate throat tissues. 

Carry a bottle of these pleasant-tast- 
ing tablets with you. Take one every 
hour or so to treat sore throat; every 
two or three hours to help prevent it. 
All druggists. The Bauer Chemical Co., 
Dept. N-2; 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 





have more attention at parties 
than you... MORE FUN? 


URELY it isn’t because of their clothes 
—yours are just as clever. It’s alittle 
dash of sophistication that capti- 
vates~a little sureness use they 
know they are looking their best. But 
how —how does one acquire that so con- 
fident a manner? Perhaps these clever 
women have attended to an ore 
antdetail that you have overlooked. Y our 
hair—have you noticed it lately? Has it 
a glint o’ gold when the light falls on it? 
Is there just a ne bronze where 2 
wave dips in not, you simply 
have not had @ Golden Glint shampoo 
lately. It’s NoT a dye—it’s a shimmer 
and a gleam. Golden Glint !— At di 
or toilet counters, or direct — 25f. 
*** J. W. Kosi Co., 652B Rainier 
venue, Seattle, Washington. 
Golden Glint Shampoo 


— that magic luster for every shade of hair 





He went off his nut at a good time, anyhow. 
Say, what do you think he thought he was 
doin’, tryin’ to steal a locomotive that way? 
Well, anyhow, he’s gone.” 

Mr. Munsell looked into my mail-box, and 
remarked: 

“The road'll bury him, I guess. He didn't 


Has Phil disappointed you in some way?” 
I inquired. 

Her brows wrinkled into a puzzled frown. 
“T can't make it out. At first it was won- 
derful. Then he sort of dropped away from 
me, and I from him. It’s been mutual. 
We don't seem to have anything really in 
common, you know. Now, with Lewis it 
was different. We were always companion- 
able, and interested in the same things. But 
that seems to be lacking with Phil.” 

“You mean that when the romantic as- 
pect of your present marriage faded, there 
was nothing left ?” 

“I suppose so,” she answered bitterly. 

“And you thought that if you and Phil 
| were congenial in matters of sex,” I added, 
|“that that would take care of everything 
|else and insure the success of your mar- 
|riage to him. Was that it?” 

She nodded. “Why shouldn't it work out 
that way? It does in courtship. Two peo- 
ple want each other; and that makes every- 
thing—all their relations together, happy.” 

“Certainly,” I said. “But when satiety 
comes, what then? Sex is important and all 
but indispensable in marriage—but it is not 
enough. No marriage can succeed without 
some of the homely, commonplace, substan- 
tial common interests of life to hold the 
two persons together and give them, so 
to speak, a common destiny. You misun- 
derstood what marriage consists of.” 

She sat nervously fingering and turning a 
ring that was on one of her fingers—a wed- 
ding-ring. “What I'd like to know,” -she 
said with sudden vehemence, “is how I ever 
let a lot of secondhand thinking trick me in- 
to what I’ve done. I broke up my home; 
I virtually deprived my children of their 
father, with whose help I should have raised 
|them; and what has it amounted to for 
me? 
| “And yet, it seemed as if I had to find 
jlove. The strain was wrecking me. And 
|now it’s wrecking me again, because Phil 
|has become indifferent. I guess I’m just 
made that way, Judge. But—’ Here she 
paused, leaned toward me and almost whis- 
pered: “If I had it to do over again, there 
| would be no more divorce nonsense. It’s 
|deadly. I'd have had an affair with Phil, 
jand I'd have stayed married to Lewis; and 
|it would have done far less harm than did 
|the course I took in order to remain moral 
and _ respectable. 

“The plain fact is that I’m no more moral 
this way than I would have been the other 
| way; and I believe society ought to have 
|given me the right to work this problem 
}out in marriage, without breaking up my 
home and substituting a sham marriage 
for what was, in its fundamentals, a real 
one. Lewis and I had grown into each 
other’s lives. Being rooted up and trans- 
planted—I can’t tell you what a deadly 
thing I have found it! Better a liaison, a 
thousand times!” 











O far, nothing further has developed in 
the very usual and common domestic 
|situation outlined to me by this woman. I 
|see her occasionally, on the street or in a 
restaurant, or in her car. And her face 
lights up when she sees me, as if she is 
glad to meet one who knows the truth 
about her. Perhaps some day she will go 
to her first husband and tell him what she 
told me. In the meantime her friends take 
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have no kith nor kin, and no friends. It’s 
too bad, but still and all, as I was sayin’ 
to the wife, he didn’t care a dang for any- 
body, so he couldn't rightly expect anybody 
to care a dang for him. 

“Here's your mail—three letters and a 
pust-card.” 


THE MORAL REVOLT 


(Continued from page 51) 


it for granted that she is happy in her status 
as a divorced woman now married to the 
man of her choice; and she wears before the 
world a noncommittal mask that tells 
nothing. 

I come across many of these cases—dra- 
matic illustrations, all—of the fact that eroti- 
cism, save when it takes a subordinate place 
and plays a minor part, is no fit basis for 
marriage; and that marriages which have 
their foundation largely or exclusively in sex, 
rather than sympathy and congeniality plus 
sex, are predestined failures. 

In pleasant contrast to the tragic case 
I have just related there occurs to me the 
story of an old couple who have never mar- 
ried, but who have, so to speak, formed a 
common-law marriage of companionship, in 
which sex plays no part whatever and never 
has. Miss Susan Delaney—her real name 
being quite otherwise—has lived for many 
years in a “family hotel”’—twenty years 
is the exact period of incarceration to date, 
I believe. Living in the neighborhood is Mr. 
William Stowe—name also fictitious. Every 
evening, practically without a miss through 
these two decades, Mr. Stowe has called on 
Miss Susan Delaney. They eat dinner to- 
gether, dinner being served in her room; and 
they sit through the evening like a firmly 
married pair, he wearing the slippers Miss 
Susan has made for him with her own 
shapely and aristocratic hands, and sitting in 
the easy chair which she specially bought 
for him many years ago. He reads his pa- 
per, smokes his pipe, and talks or not as he 
chooses. Precisely at ten o'clock Mr. Stowe 
and Miss Delaney retire for the night—he 
going to his own apartment a block down 
the street as the proprieties require, and Miss 
Susan seeking her own virginal chamber. 
As a further concession to the proprieties, 
the door of Miss Susan’s suite, leading to 
the hall, is always open while Mr. Stowe 
is there. No breath of scandal has ever 
touched Miss Susan and Mr. Stowe. No- 
body knows why they have never married. 
Perhaps they think it best to let well enough 
alone. 

However that may be, their companion- 
ship has within it certain elements which 
have much to do with the making of suc- 
cessful and permanent marriages—more, 
perhaps, than all the sex romanticism that 
has ever exhibited its dirty linen in our 
divorce-courts. What, I ask, could mar- 
riage do for these two, in the twilight of 
their lives, that they have not already largely 
done for themselves? And what could it 
do to give greater essential permanence to 
the relationship of spiritual oneness which 
they have formed, quite without the aid of 
bell, book and candle—or sex? 

Of course I do not mean by this to dis- 
count sex; for sex is clearly essential in mar- 
riage. But I do mean to show that sex is 
only one of the many other essential ele- 
ments that likewise enter into marriage, ele- 
ments of which we at present take small 
account. 

Sex plays far too big a part in marriage. 
It not only plays too big a part in people’s 
motives for getting married—under the 
guise of romantic love—but it plays too 
big a part after marriage, in a sex antago- 
nism which henceforth tends to demand a 
preposterous amount of attention and energy 
from the man and woman _ concerned. 
Quarrels, bickering, reconciliations, tears, re- 
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proachings, naggings, surly indifference, cruel- 
ty, grossness and bestiality—you can trace 
every one of them, in most of the marriages 
in which they occur, to this emphasis on 
sex in marriage, and this forgetting that 
there are other things which, in the long 
run, are of permanent importance. 


\ HY does sex play so big a part in 

marriage? Because we forbid it to 
play any sort of part out of marriage; and 
because by the time people marry to escape 
the manifold prohibitions imposed on sex, 
the thing has become an obsession. Atten- 
tion is focused on it. Everything else be- 
comes incidental to it. There is nothing in- 
herent in the sex instinct to make this so, 
any more than there is anything inherent in 
the food hunger to make gluttony universal. 
But as I have already said, you can make 
gluttony universal if by prohibitions you 
cause the attention of people to focus in- 
tensely and continuously on food, forbidden 
food. 

I do not mean to discount romantic love, 
either in marriage or out of marriage. Kept 
in its place, it is a lovely and beautiful thing 
in life, particularly in youth. But in this 
country we have made this volatile, insub- 
stantial thing the very keystone of matri- 
mony. And since romantic love is founded 
on sex, we have thereby made sex the most 


important and determinative factor in mar- | 


riage. 
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Marriage founded on eroticism, and lack- | 


ing the other components necessary to prac- 
tical living in association and in lifelong 


Healthy hair is young-looking, thick and strong 


coéperation with another person, is not true | 
marriage; and it should not be classed as | 


such by society. It should have the bene- | 


Sick, thinning hair? 


fit, so to speak, of its own inherent imper- 
manence. Permanence would often come 
from it; but if it didn’t, the very imperma- 
nence of the union would have been con- 
verted from a social liability, which it is 
at present, into a social asset, for it would 
then act as a buffer between marriage and 
sheer sex. 

Under such a system common sense, con- 
geniality, companionship and sex would be- 
come all of them part of a symmetrical 
whole, designed and carefully builded for 
permanence. 

At present we assume that every alliance 
between men and women must, under the 
name of marriage, conform to just one con- 
cept of marriage, an ideal of artistic and 
disciplined living which, as a matter of fact, 
it in no way resembles. There might well 
be other concepts of marriage that would 
be less exacting and better suited to vary- 
ing human needs. To make of marriage 
merely a counsel of perfection is like de- 
manding that everybody have blue eyes and 
straight noses. 


KNOW what the so-called upholders of 

the sanctity of the home will say to this: 
“Certainly, let all marriage be contracted on 
a sound basis, and with sex kept in its 
place. Let marriage rest on this excellent 
basis. But cut out and do away with the 
type of marriage which is in reality nothing 
but a giving way to the play instinct of 


romantic love, light as a bubble, here today | 


and gone tomorrow—and hence leading to 
the divorce-court. Such love is sinful and 
displeasing to God—outside of wedlock.” 

But why cut it out? Why not utilize 
this tremendous flow of emotional power 
that is now simply a raging torrent, and a 
menace to human happiness? 


And romantic love has its place in mar- 


riage too, of course. It is a lovely mirage; 
it lends grace and charm and warmth to 
what it touches with its magic wand; and it 
ushers in the permanent and enduring re- 
lationships of married life. If only man- 
kind could realize this and at the same time 
could be no less aware of its destructive 
power! 


- + make it vigorous 
strong-growing. 


S your hair suffering from neglect? 

Too often hair once strong, thick 
and vigorous falls prey to dandruff 
and gradually becomes dull and life- 
less. It gets thinner and thinner. 
Baldness threatens. 

Do something about it before it is 
too late! Only a few moments care 
each day is needed to 
overcome these ills: 
EVERY MORNING moisten 
the hair and scalp with Ed. 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Then with firm fingers move 
the scalp vigorously in every 
direction to work the tonic 





down to the very hair roots. Comb and brush 
the hair while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want. 

After the very first treatment your scalp 
tingles with new vigor. Within a few 
days the improved appearance of your 
hair will amaze you! Dandruff disap- 
pears. The hair grows stronger and more 
vigorous and abundant. 


For Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine does the 
two things needed to promote hair health 
—stimulates hair-nourishing circulation 
and destroys dandruff infection. 


Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department 
store today. (Signature 
of Ed. Pinaud on each 
bottle.) Or send for gen- 
erous free sample. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, sole 
distributors for Parfu- 
merie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
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FREE—GENEROUS 
TRIAL BOTTLE 


of Ed. Pinaud’ s Eau de Quinine 


—enough for several invigorat- 


Prxavp Incorporated, Dept. E-101 

90 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send free trial bottle of Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine to 





ing scalp treatments. Your hair Name 
is worth the trouble. Tear off 
the coupon now! 
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The BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE— 


A periodical famous for its thrill-crammed fiction of outdoor life this 
month offers you the finest collection yet assembled—stories of adven- 
turous men on the range, in the mountains and the desert, stories of 
the sea and far places, written by the ablest authors—Harold Mac Grath, 
Agatha Christie, George Gibbs, H. Bedford-Jones, William Byron 
Mowery, Clarence Herbert New, Warren H. Miller and the like. 


Get your copy tonight 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, 


On sale at all news-stands Publisher, 36 South State Street, Chicago 
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I have said much from time to time in 
favor of divorce. In the opinion of some 
of my critics I seem to hold marriage light- 
ly. Some have even accused me of favoring 
or at least tolerating the thought of a break- 
ing-down or radical modification of monog- 
amous marriage, and the substituting of 
something akin to what they call free love 
in its place. I want to meet this issue here, 
and remove this misconception of what I 
am driving at—from the minds of fair- 
minded persons, at least. 


ET me say here, parenthetically, that 

there is one class of persons I am not 
trying to convert nor even to make explana- 
tions to, and that is the class represented by 
the writer of a letter of protest which I have 
recently received. It comes from a fire- 
eating “Southern gentleman” who eloquently 
abuses me on the charge that I have advo- 
cated “free love” in earlier articles. I doubt 
if the gentleman could define ‘free love” or 
that he knows what he is talking about when 
he uses the term. Be that as it may, he 
concludes with this illuminating passage: 

“You make us grieve who, while believing 
in and practicing the double standard of 
morals wherever strong men dwell, yet have 
kept high in our holiest place of heart, rev- 
erence for the women who do not follow our 
rotten course. .... I, who am among 
the chiefest of sinners according to the old 
code of morals, must at least let you know 
that sinning has not made me agree that sin- 
ning of all, including women, is good for 
any woman; when a woman slips once, she 
is any man’s woman from that time on, 
and she is spiritually dead and is lost as 
a wife and mother. I am sorry you have 
debased your talent, even as I am sorry you 
approve infamy.” 

This upholder of the ideals of ‘ Southern 
chivalry” is sorry that I approve infamy— 
and I am sorry that he not only approves 
infamy, but acts infamously, and so we seem 
to be more than even. I repeat, I am not 
concerned with making explanations to per- 
sons of this class. After they once grow 
up and their minds get set, they are beyond 
redemption because they are beyond rea- 
son. Their so-called “religion” is an opiate 
that paralyzes their brains. You can’t do 
much with the mind of a ten-year-old child 
in an adult body. Seldom have I come 
upon a more perfect revelation of the kind 
of moral rottenness that is really back of 
this talk about the “pure woman,” “rever- 
ence for womanhood,” “the sanctity of the 
home,” “wifehood and motherhood,” “chiv- 
alry’—and all the rest that passes for 
“morality” in this land of cut-to-pattern 
thinking. 

These are simply threadbare catchwords 
which perform the profoundly immoral func- 
tion of excusing people from thinking out 
their conduct. They substitute sentimental- 
ity for fact; they are counterfeit, base and 
cowardly. Reality is not a thing of catch- 
words. Please understand that I am not 
here throwing names at persons who dis- 
agree with me. I haven't the least objec- 
tion to intelligent disagreement. What I do 
object to is unintelligent disagreement, such 
as is exhibited in that matchless letter from 
which I have just quoted. 

A person who could write a letter like 
that would be perfectly capable, with all 
his virtuous protestations against “infamy,” 
of coming straight from a bagnio to use 
a shotgun on his. unfaithful wife and her 
lover. It is a beastly code. 

“Wherever strong men dwell!” What a 
jewel of a title for a book on sex morality! 
It gives plenty of room for cads and rotters 
who pose as upholders of morality in the 
home. Incidentally let it not be forgotten 
that a tree is known by its fruit; and this 
brand of morality is the fruit, the typical 
fruit, of our puritanical tree. 








So much for that. 
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OW, to come back to my attitude on the 

subject of monogamous marriage and 
divorce: let me say flatly right at the start 
that I am for monogamy, and that I am 
against divorce. 

When I say I am against divorce, I mean 
that I recognize divorce as a great social 
evil. This does not mean that I would 
refuse divorce to people who, under the 
present system of marriage, stand in need of 
such relief. Indeed, I would make it much 
easier for them to obtain divorce than it is 
at present. But I would provide against 
divorce by so changing the status of mar- 
riage that fewer persons would want di- 
vorce. 

What I believe in is the prevention of di- 
vorce by modifying the conditions that 
cause it. Merely to forbid divorce would 
be stupid; and to make divorce difficult to 
obtain is almost as stupid. But to intro- 
duce into marriage certain qualities it does 
not at present possess, qualities that would 
tend to insure the existence of a genuine 
spiritual union between all who marry— 
that would be highly intelligent. It would 
also give us genuine’ spiritually monoga- 
mous marriage, rather than the often merely 
physical fake. monogamy which we have at 
present. 

But to obtain such a condition, we would 
have to alter some of our current views 
about what is allowable in the sex relations; 
and such a change of tradition as that must 
be a matter of slow growth. Not so slow, 
either, if the incredibly swift social changes 
now taking place are evidence. Still, the 
fact remains that it is a matter of growth, 
however swift or slow the growth may be. 


HERE can be no reasonable doubt that | 


divorce, per se, is an evil. We resort to 
it merely to avoid worse evils; but it is it- 
self an evil. It is an evil, in my judgment, 
even when it takes place between couples 
who have no children to complicate the sit- 
uation. There is nothing to be gained, I 
think, by holding such persons together when 
their union makes them miserable—but the 
fact that their union does make them miser- 
able in itself constitutes a kind of divorce; 
and that fact is an evil fact. Nor is it to be 
nullified or altered merely by holding the 
couple together physically in spite of the fact 
that they are spiritually divorced. The only 
excuse for doing that may be the presence 
of children, for whose welfare the happiness 
of the parents needs often to be sacrificed. 
Yet the status of children is often improved 
by such separations, however regrettable the 
cause that makes them necessary. 

Of course there are many married couples 
who don't get along very well, but whose 
continued union is nevertheless practicable 
and desirable. There is a certain amount of 


stress and strain in many marriages which, | 


I think, the parties to such marriages would 
not be justified in regarding as ground for 
divorce. I shall come back to this point 
later. 

One fact about divorce which should be 


kept firmly in mind is this: that divorce | 
is in reality a form of polygamy. We have | 
both polygamy and monogamy in America | 


today. Both seem necessary under our pres- 
ent sex code. I realize that this is a question 
of definitions; but the spiritual essentials of 
polygamy are certainly present in divorce, 
no matter what the legal definitions of 
polygamy may be. 


iw we had a marriage code which made 
ge 


nuine monogamy possible and practic- 
able, all but a very few persons would choose 
monogamy. Monogamy is the preference 
of all who do not consider themselves at 
liberty, unintelligently, to follow their pass- 
ing and badly grounded impulses. 
Our present marriage code absolutely ne- 
cessitates divorce as its corollary. Marriages 
are entered into lightly and irresponsibly and 
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days, in Parfum Djer- Kiss—created by 
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Men’s Eyes 


See 
these little faults that 
must be guarded against 


Ow, more than ever before, 

is woman’s beauty exposed 
to discerning eyes. Knee length 
dresses, sheer silk hose, reveal- 
ing evening frocks, all ‘demand 
that skin be free from blemish 
—free from disfiguring hair. 


To avoid the razor, whose use 
women know coarsens hair and 
stimulates its growth, most 
women have turned to Neet, 
the dainty hair removing 
cream. Millions use it. 


You apply Neet to arms, under- 
arms or legs—then rinse with 
clear, cool water. Offending hair 
disappears like magic. Skin 
takes on amazing new beauty 
and whiteness. Test it, just 
once, we urge. You'll be de- 
lighted. Any drug or depart- 
ment store can supply you with 
the liberal size, ready-to-use 
tubes at only 50c. Hannibal 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis. 


Fully as important is freedom 
from body odors. So we ask, 
also, that you test IMM AC, the 
cream deodorant that banishes 
perspiration’s odor. 
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Dept. 283, 100 West 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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blindly because marriage is the one erotic 
outlet which society permits. Such mar- 
riages have in them the seeds of polygamy 
and divorce; and they are perhaps rather 
more likely to have polygamous than mo- 
nogamous tendencies. 

The tendency of such marriages toward 
impermanence has to be met by a system of 
easy divorce which can be entered into al- 
most as easily and irresponsibly as marriage 
itself. And we have such a system of di- 
vorce, or are rapidly acquiring it. It is req- 
uisite under the circumstances. 

Having, by a puritanical morality, 
easy marriage a sex necessity, we have done 
everything possible to introduce the ele- 
ments instability, polygamy and divorce 
into marriage. And yet the upholders of 
puritanical morality are the very who 
most violently set on sternly forbidding 
divorce. 

They decry sex, and they hypocritically 
make of marriage the means for accomplish- 
ing sinlessly what they insist is a sin. Ac- 
cording to them, erotic impulse is “sin,” 
unless such indulgence takes place in mar- 
riage, in which case it never a sin, no 
matter how it may express itself. By the 
same token, eroticism is never anything but 
a sin when it expresses itself outside of 
marriage, no matter how lovely and spir- 
itually exalted it may be. ‘We semi-bar- 
barians, fed on fanaticism, actually believe 
this monstrous thing; and we contemptu- 
ously label as “pagans” all those who dis- 
pute it. 

No pagan love-cult 


made 


ot 


ones 


1S 


has ever existed, in 
ancient or modern times, that has ever de- 
vised a conception of human conduct so 
harmful as this so-called sacramental device 
that we are pleased to call marriage. The 
pagan world has the good sense to recognize 
that eroticism is not marriage; it took Chris- 
tendom to make eroticism and marriage one 
and inseparable by decreeing no other rela- 
tion between the sexes permissible. 

That notion has, I believe, come to the 
end of its tether—almost. We are begin- 
ning to realize that permanent, monogamous 
marriage is in no sense to be identified with 
the helter-skelter of unstable, _ ill-judged 
unions which we lump with real unions un- 
der the common name of marriage. 

Such unions are no more marriage in 
this exacting sense of the word than if no 
wedding had taken place. They belong in 
a different category from marriage. The 
present social situation springs largely from 
the fact that we insist on making the two 
things identical. We are driven to this be- 
cause of the possible birth of children. But 
we would not be driven to it if the birth 
of children occurred only in the class of 
unions adjudged competent for parenthood 
and the responsibility of offspring. 


NE of the most unhappy women I know 

is one whom I shall call Mrs. Louise 
Woodbury. She divorced her husband some 
time ago on the ground that he had been 
unfaithful to her. He has since remarried. 
He appears to be very happy with his 
present wife. She was one of several women 
with whom he formerly had affairs to which 
his former wife objected to the point of 
obtaining a divorce. She therefore may be 
supposed to have a point of view more or 
less consonant with his. At any rate, the 
marriage seems to be an exceptionally suc- 
cessful one. He is very devoted to his 
present wife, and they have two young 
children on whom they lavish a world of 
affection. I occasionally see him lunching 
with other women than his present wife, 
and I conclude from this that his present 
wife has as much ground for complaint as 
had the first wife; and yet where the first 
marriage went on the rocks, this second 
one finds smooth sailing. One tragic feature 
of the situation is that the first wife, Louise 
Woodbury, is utterly miserable over the loss 
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of her husband, whom she really loved, and 
whom she still loves. I know this to be 
true because she has told me as much. 

“Oh, why did I divorce him?” she cried. 
“Why did I do it? I thought it the only 
thing I could do and keep my self-respect. 
I didn’t stop to think. I was angry, and 
I forgot that I loved him, and that merely 
being angry would never alter that. I could 
have kept him. We could have been happy 
I see that now. But you see I was brought 
up in an old-fashioned religious home; and 
it all seemed so frightful that divorce seemed 
the only way out. 

“I wanted a monogamous marriage, but 
I see now that I was thinking only of a 
physical monogamy. And my thinking of 
that to the exclusion of spiritual oneness 
was what drove us apart. I think I could 
have had the physical monogamy if I had 
sought a spiritual monogamy first. Now I 
would take him back on any terms. The 
other women? Why, they couldn't have 
done us a bit of harm—they’d have lost 
him if only I had known. But I confused 
the two things. I thought I was losing him; 
and so I told him to go. I sometimes won- 
der,” she added wistfully, “if he still loves 
me. Marriage does things to you. You 
can't let go.” 

“That is one reason why I think divorce 
is a very bad thing,” I said. “And that 
is why I am unable to see why infidelity 
should in every case be made a ground for 
divorce. Right out of your own mouth 
you've condemned the course you took; and 
you do well to condemn it.” 

There was, of course, nothing to be done 
in this case. This woman is eating her 
heart out. There is, of course, the pos- 
sibility that she will remarry; but in my 
judgment she will always be spiritually crip- 
pled by the lasting regret and grief which 
now possess her. 

What this woman found was that there 
was something more to marriage than sex 
and the physical manifestations of sex; and 
that that something else has persisted. That 
something else is, in my opinion, the spir- 
itual synthesis that results from the joining 
and the associations of two _ personalities. 
Sex helps to produce it, of course, but it 
transcends sex. To disturb that thing is like 
tearing up by the roots what might in time 
grow into a tree. 
and you never get a real tree, only a stunt- 
ed thing. Divorce, especially when it is 
often repeated, constitutes just such disas- 
trous transplantation, and frustration of psy- 
chological law, as that. 


N contrast to the story cited above, con- 

sider the case of Mr. and Mrs. George Ma- 
son. There arose between them a situation 
precisely like that which led to divorce in 
the case of the Woodburys. Mr. Mason had 
a liking for pretty women. Mrs. Mason, as 
I happen to know, went through a terrific 
struggle with herself. Her first thought was, 
naturally enough, summary divorce. 

“But it happened,” she told me in re- 
lating the experience, “that George had to 
make a sudden trip; and I had no oppor- 
tunity to have things out with him at that 
time. That gave me a month in which to 
think things over. I measured myself, in 
my own mind, against those fancies of his. 
Some of them were merely pretty women 
in whose company he from time to time 
took pleasure. His association with them 
was not significant with respect to his deep- 
rooted relationship with me. Then there 
were others with whom he had made firm 
friendships, in which sex must have been an 
incident. Still, I could not honestly -tell 
myself that these women in any way inter- 
fered or would interfere in his relations with 


me. 

“I decided not merely to put up with it, 
but tell him he could be entirely com- 
fortable about it, so far as I was concerned. 
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You Can have lov 
Oval Shaped Nails/ 


by shaping the Cuticle correctly 


HE secret of attaining lovely oval 

nails is the shaping of that delicate 
rim at the base of the nail which we call 
the cuticle! 

There are just two things to do for it, 
says Northam Warren, the great au- 
thority on the manicure. 

First remove the roughnesses that seem so 
obstinate. Moisten each nail base with 
Cutex. It softens the dead broken cuticle, 
so you can just wipe it off! 

And second, restore the oils your cuticle 
lacks. The more we use our hands, and ex- 
pose them to water and grime and weather, 
the drier becomes the cuticle. After removing 
the broken cuticle with Cutex, rub into the 
nail base Cutex Cuticle Cream which sup- 
plies the very oils it needs. If your cuticle is 
in very bad shape, he advises you to rub it 
in every night. In a week it is easy to shape 
into perfect curves. 

Cutex Sets containing everything for the mani- 
cure are from 35c to $5.00. If you live in Canada, 
address Northam Warren, Dept. R-3, 85 St. 
Alexander Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Northam Warren, New York, Paris, London. 


Lucrezia Bort is known throughout the world 
for her lovely lyric soprano voice. 
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© just TWO THINGS” 
says NORTHAM WARREN 


| a] 
Rise 
Remove every trace of dry 
broken cuticle that clings to 
the nail and disfigures it. To 
do this, moisten it with orange 
stick and cotton dipped in 
Cutex. Then you wipe it off! 


Ye 
oN 


Rub in, immediately, Cutex 
Cuticle Cream, to supply the 
cuticle and nail root with the 
oils they lack. Your cuticle is 
soft and pliant, immediately 


shaped to a beautiful curve. 


- 


= 


LLUCREZIA Bor! 


speaks of Charm of the Hands 
“For every woman,” Lucrezia Bori says, 
“the possession of smooth and shapely hands 
with graceful finger tips is an endless charm. 
I enjoy caring for mine the Cutex way. 


Send 10c— Enough for 6 manicures! 











I enclose 10c for Introductory Set containing Cuticle Re- 
mover, Liquid and Powder Polishes, Cuticle Cream, emery 
board, orange stick, cotton, and booklet. 


Nortuam Warren, Dept. R-3 
114 West 17th St., New York City 
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ADog that Builta Big Business 


us love of a southern sportsman for his 
dog gave life to a business that is now 
nationally successful, 

“Sergeant,” the favorite hunting dog of 
the famous dog lover, Polk Miller, was 
subject to the usual canine ills. Fifty years 
ago knowledge of dog remedies was 
meagre. Polk Miller studied the diseases 
of dogs to find effective remedies. His 
remarkable success attracted much atten- 
tion among his nu- 
merous friends. He was 
besieged for advice 
and medicines. From 
this nucleus grew the 
great organization 
that distributes **Ser- 
geant’s” Dog Medi- 
cines to all the world, 


Famous Dog Book Is Free 


Polk Miller’s notes were compiled into a 

amphlet and distributed to dog owners. 
Bach year it has been edited and revised 
by our skilled veterinarians. 

Now this enlarged up-to-date book is 
a guide for millions of dog owners. It 
tells of the symptoms 
and treatment of dog 
diseases. It explains 

oper methods of 
, ing and breeding. 
It is crowded from cov- 
er to cover with use- 
ful information, This 
valuable book will be 
sent free to dog own- 
ers who write for it. 


Skilled Advice, Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully 
answered in Sergeant's Dog Book, we urge 
you to write our Free Advice Department, 
under the direction of a famous veterinarian 
and dog specialist and uaeeniians SAS 
his staff. Personal | 4) punptes prea 

attention to every IN- | wormed regularly to 
quiry. State breed, | insure good health and | 
age and sex of your | even their lives. The 
dog and all symptoms. | reason is given on 
Complete instructions | page /5 of the Dog 

for care and treatment | Book. Use Sergeant’s 
will be sent promptly | Sure Shot Capsules 

without charge. — . 


Al this lime of anor | 
watch closely for signs 
of distemper, de- 
scribed on page 2] 

Polk Miller’s Dog 

vok. Use Sergeant's 
Distemper Medicine. | 





Your dog needs a 
tonic in the Spring 
He should be guarded 
against sickness and 
general weakness at 
this time with Ser- 
eant’s Condition 
ills. Page 20 in the 


Do B ook. 


Sergeant's Dog Medicines 
are sold by dealers every- 
where. If you cannot ob- 
tain them, write us direct. 
Address: Polk Miller Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 1260 W. 
Broad Street, Richmond, 
Va. 


Write for your free copy 
of Polk Miller’ s dog book. 


Write us for a FREE sample of Sergeant's No- 
Tar-Odor Mange Medicine for Human Use. 





I don't say it was easy; I merely say that 
I did it. Intellectually I assented; but in- 
ternally I didn't; internally it did violence 
to my every lifetime habit of thought. And 
yet the final result was that I became recon- 
ciled to it, and even acquiescent. I acquired 
a new way of thinking and feeling simply 
by having forced myself in the first place 
to make the leap. I never changed my 
standards with respect to myself, you un- 
derstand, but I did change them with re- 
spect to my husband. A good many women 
do this, I suppose; but I don’t think many 
of them do it as deliberately and thorough- 
ly as I did, nor do I think many come to 
accept the thing as I have.” 

“You mean you really find it acceptable?” 
I inquired. 

“Yes. It works. My 
the very ground I walk on. So far as our 
marriage is concerned, I'm the one woman 
in the world to him. And no woman could 
ask more than that, could she? Moreover, 
I find that he is less and less interested in 
these outside affairs. The only thing he 
finds any permanent satisfaction in is his 
relations with me. His relations with me 
are so much bigger than sex that they easily 
include sex and give it its due. I am sure 
we have a much more satisfactory love life 
than do most married people. The fact 
is I look on his relations with other women 
as something absolutely apart from what I 
now know is marriage. If our marriage 
were just a legalized love affair, a liaison, 
like some marriages, then it would be one 
of many liaisons, and it would come into 
rivalry with them. But it isn't. It’s quite 
different.” 

“Then you regard your marriage as mo- 
nogamous rather than polygamous?” 

“Certainly. I wouldn't stand for another 
woman, not for a minute. I'm his wife 
None of these women could be his wife, 
not even if he married her. Of course if 
he were divorced, and he should start all 
over again with some other woman, I don't 
say he could not make a genuine marriage 
of it. I don’t think I'm so unusual among 
women as that. But it would be starting 
over again, and it would be throwing away 
a thing that has become a part of him. I 
know it, and he knows it; and he would 
about as soon kill himself as discard me 
But it would have been quite otherwise had 
I shut down on him, as was my first im- 
pulse, and as most women would have done. 
The upshot of that would have been divorce 
and another marriage. I am sure of it.” 

“You think it would work the other way 
round—if you had been the one to step 
out ?” 

“VYes—if he had seen it as I see it. Per- 
haps he wouldn't. I think he would now, 
however. I think there is a deeper morality, 
a better ethics, in what I have done than 
there would have been in taking the course 
society would have sanctioned.” 

“And you are happy?” 

“Yes.” 


husband worships 


T the time of this talk with Mrs. Mason 

I was dealing with the case of a wife 
who had deceived her husband as to the 
paternity of their child. This couple had 
been unhappy because they had no children. 
I will call them Mr. and Mrs. Platt. Mrs. 
Platt told me that she was confident the 
fault lay with her husband, and that in 
order to satisfy his desire for a child she 
had had relations with a man she knew 
very well. 

Later her husband discovered what had 
happened; and he came to me, asking if it 
was true. I met him with a vigorous de- 
nial, as I was bound to do. 

“Don’t bother to lie to me, Judge,” he 
said. “I know the facts. I think you are 
a brick to stand by her; and I’m going to 
stand by her too. I'll never let her even 
suspect that I know what has happened. I 
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understand why she did it; it was to satisfy 
my damned ego and give me what I wanted 
—a child of my own. I'm crazy about that 
kid, and it’s probably a better child than 
I would have had. I love my wife more 
than ever, and neither she nor the child will 
ever learn that I know the facts. The child 
will always think I'm her own father. If 
my wife knew I had found out, it would 
disturb her; she might think I was hurt; 
and that might change our relations. At 
any rate, I don't think I'd have a thing to 
gain by telling what I know. After all, 
what difference does it make—except a dif- 
ference that is all to the good? She’s more 
my wife than ever.” 

I have told these stories to illustrate the 
fact that some people are learning to differ- 
entiate between sex and marriage; and that 
they are learning how much bigger and more 
inclusive a thing marriage is than sex. Mar- 
riage is commensurate with life, in its many 
and varied activities. Sex is not. And sex, 
by the same token, is merely one compart- 
ment of marriage—an important one, 
grant you, but in no sense comparable with 
marriage as a whole. 


\ E are now in a position to consider 
some facts that bear directly on mar- 
riage. 

Before going into this aspect of the sub- 
ject, I want in passing to call the reader's 
attention to Keyserling’s book on marriage. 
Count Keyserling’s own contributions to 
that symposium present from the philosoph- 
ical side certain views of marriage which I 
have long held and with which I am strongly 
in accord. I propose to follow here a line of 
thought somewhat similar, as it comes to me 
in the light of my experience with many 
different people. 

One fact about marriage which railers 
against it have never been able to explain 
away is the stubbornness with which the 
human race clings to it, and the persistence 
of our belief in its possibilities. No amount 
of failure has ever been able to rob mar- 
riage of this prestige. It has certain inherent 
values which withstand all assaults and 
override all doubt and derision. Good 
people who are disturbed by assaults on 
marriage might as well spare themselves the 
worry. Assaults on marriage will merely 
improve the institution by subjecting its 
code to critical scrutiny and eventual amend- 
ment. 

The second thing to note about marriage 
is that it has value, constructive and creative 
value, in people's lives, even when it is not, 
superficially speaking, a success. There are 
hundreds and thousands of married persons 
who put up with varying degrees of hell, 
and who yet cling together for one reason 
or another, without quite analyzing why 
they do it—and muddle through. With 
some it is the children; with others it is an 
underlying love which persists in spite of 
bickerings and petty quarrels. The reason 
for this is that marriage creates, or tends to 
create, a community of interest and an iden- 
tity of lot. The parties are in the same 
boat. They tend to cling together in spite 
of every adverse circumstance. Only in the 
last extremity of misery do most persons 
seek divorce. 

It may be concluded from this, I think, 
that marriage, quite apart from sex con- 
sideration or the rearing of children, does 
have a value which develops over and above 
these things: a clear margin of spiritual 
profit, if you will, to the parties of the 
marriage, if they manage to stick. 

Another way of putting it would be to 
say that one thing which makes marriage 
profitable to those who enter it is that it 
involves certain practical responsibilities 
which make of it a discipline, and that this 
is valuable whether it includes happ'ness 
or not. Marriage, in short, is beneficial and 
profitable and of supreme importance be- 
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because it is a creative 
urt, because it is not primarily happy, and 
because it calls upon every fiber of the 
soul for the utmost effort and fidelity of 
function if genuine happiness is to be cre- 
ed out of the stubborn stuff of human 
nature, male and female. That word fidelity 
1aS a Significance in marriage which far 
ranscends any sex code whatever, and 
hich carries over into the realm of spir- 
tual dynamics 
ord to but 
eside the point 
ibout marriage. 
In marriage two lives unite themselves to 
the creation, so to speak, of a new entity, 
new spiritual reality, which grows from 
at union as a child grows from the union 
of two cells. I don’t see how anyone who 
not submerged in material cynicism can 
snore this fact, so easily verifiable in hu- 
man experience. Certainly anybody who 
has had even a reasonably successful mar- 
riage must have 
is true in a very high degree of persons 
who are highly developed spiritually and 
mentally; it is true to a less degree of those 
who are less finely organized, and less capa- 
ble of putting creative effort into the art of 
living; but it is true, in a measure, of all 
marry, each in his degree. Marriage, 
therefore, has a first-hand, intrinsic value of 
a very high order; and the conditions of 
marriage cannot well be created by any 
other mode of life. It fulfills a unique and 
special function in the life of the individual, 
and hence in the life of society. It is 
therefore, by all means, to be preserved and 
fostered in ways that will enable it to ful- 
fill its peculiar function to the best advan- 
tage 


cause it is difficult, 


one connotation betrays how 
is most of our reasoning 


who 


gene marriage has for its purpose the 
nurture and protection of children; but 
socially the significance of the institution cuts 
deeper than that. It is of vital import, not 
merely to the possible children of the mar- 
riage, but to the two parties of the mar- 
riage; and it must largely fail of its 
function with respect to them unless it is 
capable of voluntarily lasting through life. 

It is a truism, propounded by sages since 
the dawn of history, that marriage offers 
one of the most feasible and practicable of 
all known roads to spiritual development. 
“It is not good for man to live alone.” That 
is why we so stubbornly cling to marriage. 
Something grows out of it that apparently 
grows out of nothing else. Beginning with 
an erotic impulse, itself an evanescent and 
insubstantial thing, marriage becomes a thing 
of spiritual substance—one of the realest 
things in life! 

What gives marriage its peculiar power as 
a developer of human life is the enormous 
difference of potential, both physiological 
and psychological, that naturally exists be- 
tween man and woman. Indeed one might 
say that the fundamental and important fact 
in marriage is that men and women cannot 
fully understand each other, and yet are 
impelled always to make an effort toward 
such understanding. Marriage focuses that 
effort. 

The one sex, so to speak, is positive, and 
the other negative; and it is from such a 
combination that electricity derives. Hence 
the constant stress and strain that keeps 
married persons living always under pres- 
sure and always more or less uncomfortable 
and ill at ease in their dealings with one 
another; hence their tendency to make de- 
mands on each other that are not easy to 
meet, at first, but which become easier to 
meet as this unique discipline prevails. 

Of course it is foolish for anybody to 
expect unalloyed, romantic happiness—the 
happiness of the courtship and the honey- 
moon—to endure under such conditions. 
That is the happiness of conquest over the 
new and strange; and how fortunate are 
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Gives Your Hair 


Extreme Loveliness 
Makes Modern Styles of Hair Dress Most Attractive 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and Lustre. 


Gives that Won- 


derful Gloss and Silky Sheen which makes Your Hair so much admired. 


ern styles of hair dress, make beauti- 
ful hair a necessity. 

The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is beau- 
tiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all 
the natural wave and color and leaves it 
fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and disagre e- 
able to the touch, it is because your hair has 
not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 


Tse simplicity of the bob, and the mod- 


The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


Just wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp, and all through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 

It keeps the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, glossy, fresh-looking and 
easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


‘| Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE } 


| THE 


R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


27-M-15 | 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


ane ome me a generous supply of ““Mulsified” FREE, all ] 


Also your booklet Oe gl *Why Proper Sham- 


| poolee 6 fp BEAUTY INSURANCE 
I Name...... 
I Address . 

City or Town 





Canadian address, 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ontario 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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, osugh keeps 
you awake 


That’s 
the time 
to 
“Takea 


J UST when you are comfortably 
settled for the night, that irritat- 
ing tickle in your throat makes 
you cough and cough—you sim- 
ply can’t get to sleep— 


That’s the time to take a Luden’s 
—Let it dissolve slowly in your 
mouth — inhale deeply and the 
soothing, cooling Luden menthol 
blend will quickly relieve the ir- 
ritation— your coughing will 
stop—and you will go off to sleep. 
A billion times last year Luden’s 
were used torelieve coughs,colds, 
sore throat and other affections 
of the air passages—let them 
help you. 

In the yellow package —everywhere 


LUDEN'S 5/ 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department 
of Education will help you solve the problem of 
your child’s future training—see pages 8-18. 
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the people who have within them the in- 
finite variety that can keep them forever 
new and strange to one another! But there 
is one thing which is capable of keeping all 
marriage reasonably new and strange, and 
this is the infinite variety which normal 
activity and effort give to living, and to 
the job of working, playing and living shoul- 
der to shoulder with another person. 

In short, the adjustments and the variety 
of marriage are alike the fruit of effort, of 
creative effort; and the pain of that effort 
is lightened and sanctified and made worth 
while by the periods of reward and satis- 
faction and relaxation which are the natural 
fruit of such travail. That is why marriage 
is worth the price when it is a success and 
when it is contracted by persons who are 
so matched as to be capable of these pe- 
culiar psychological actions and _ reactions 
with respect to each other. 


yA this is a lifetime job. That is why 
divorce, which interrupts the process, is 
a bad thing for the individual and for so- 
ciety. Divorce is a crippling; it is trans- 
plantation; it delays growth, and may kill 
the plant. Hence we should avoid divorce, 
not by forbidding it to persons who unfor- 
tunately need it, but by seeing to it that 
permanent marriage can be contracted only 
under conditions which will give it a reason- 
able chance of success—a much bigger 
chance than it has at present. 

The way to avoid divorce is to decrease 
the number of marriages that would normal- 
ly end in divorce, that are predestined for 
divorce; and the way to accomplish that is 
to make eroticism less and less the chief 
determining and controlling factor in peo- 
ple’s choice of their mates. 

In my judgment this cannot be done while 
permanent marriage is the one outlet per- 
mitted to the sex impulse. We should pro- 
vide another type of marriage to meet this 
need. Whether society could wisely permit 
still other forms of sex liberty than this is 
a matter for the future. Perhaps, with this 
rampant eroticism that is now the bane of 
society brought under control by such a 
means as this, some still further develop- 
ment toward a sane sex code would be pos- 
sible. Let me add that this is in no sense 
to be interpreted as a leaning on my part 
toward free love. My thought is, by such 
means as I have suggested, to get as far 
away from free love as possible. Free love 
involves irresponsibility and promiscuity—it 
is erotic anarchism. The people who accuse 
me of favoring free love don't know what 
they are talking about. I doubt if they 
even know what free love is. 

Of all the forces in the world that have 
been instrumental in producing the type of 
marriage most inevitably destined for the 
divorce court, the Christian church stands 
first. It has accomplished this tragic result 
—with the best of intentions, doubtless— 
by attributing to “chastity,” as to virginity, 
an exaggerated and fictitious value, by re- 
garding every erotic impulse outside of wed- 
lock as a sin, by regarding sex as “lust,” 
by accepting the implications of St. Paul's 
teaching that it is better to marry than to 
burn, and by making of marriage a magic 
rite of purification, whereby people may sin 
with the permission of Heaven. 

With such a choice as that, and under 
such prohibitions as that, no wonder people 
come to the altar in droves, a mad rout 
driven into marriage whether fit for it or 
not. How could it be otherwise? Such 
marriages are marriage under compulsion, 
marriage under the whip of desires that 
will not be denied. They are not true mar- 
riages. 


HAVE said that I am for monogamy and 
against polygamy. Let me explain what 
I mean by this. I mean that it is impos- 
sible, in my judgment, for anybody to main- 
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tain with more than one person at a time 
the peculiar spiritual relationship which de- 
velops out of marriage. I do not attach to 
the words “monogamy” and “polygamy” the 
purely sex significance that they ordinarily 
carry. I am here using the words “monog- 
amy” and “polygamy” to include their sex- 
ual opposites, “monandry” and “polyandry.” 
A man may be monogamous or polygamous, 
but a woman is monandrous or polyandrous. 
But for the sake of convenience I shall speak 
of monogamous and polygamous marriages 
as referring to women as well as men. 

I do not, I say, attach to the words 
“monogamy” and “polygamy” the purely 
sex significance that they ordinarily carry. 
My experience with marital tangles has long 
since demonstrated to me that many a mar- 
riage which is physically “monogamous” is 
spiritually polygamous, though no sex dere- 
lictions enter into the situation, and though 
the partners to the marriage are both phys- 
ically “faithful.” 

I have seen other marriages which re- 
mained spiritually monogamous, even though 
there had been wanderings, physically, on 
the part of one or both partners. I have 
seen still others in which this physical step- 
ping out was the symbol of a spiritual 
stepping out; and these marriages I regard 
as polygamous. 

The point is that marriages in which the 
partners cling to a common course and goal 
in life, and travel their path through to the 
end together, toward a common destination 
and over a common road, are monogamous. 
That is the outstanding spiritual fact about 
them, regardless of what convention may say 
about the liaisons which frequently play a 
part in these same marriages. 

By the same token, where the partners 
abandon their thought of a common path 
and destination, and so break up their unique 
relationship in order to establish something 
similar to it with some one else, that mar- 
riage becomes polygamous, simply by the 
attitude of the persons toward each other, 
even though they remain physically “faith- 
ful.” Polygamy is the spiritual reality back 
of such marriages, regardless of whether they 
are technically monogamous or not. 


HE mere fact of outside sex relations, 
either by the socially permitted road of 
divorce, or the socially forbidden road of the 
liaison, is not what makes a marriage polyg- 
amous. Such outside relations may make 
the marriage polygamous by spiritually dis- 
rupting it and spiritually turning one or 
both partners toward some one else; but 
they do not in fact necessarily do so. What 
makes a marriage polygamous is the scatter- 
ing of its spiritual energies toward other 
intruding persons, for whatever cause, and 
regardless of whether there have or have 
not been physical sex relations with such 
persons. If there be no such scattering, 
there is no polygamy, even if there be phys- 
ical infidelity. I affirm this from my actual 
observation of hundreds of marriages, and 
on the ground of confidences imparted to 
me by hundreds of men and women. 
Physical infidelity is not in itself neces- 
sarily polygamous, nor is physical fidelity 
in itself monogamous. Both are spiritual 
facts and must be evaluated in spiritual 
terms. Conventional persons are ready 
enough to admit that mere physical fidel- 
ity is not itself monogamy, that a technical 
monogamy does not preclude the possibility 
of a spiritual polygamy, and that such a 
spiritual polygamy will be the fact of such 
a marriage however monogamous it may 
seem. The spiritual substance of such a 
marriage will be polygamous. Everybody 
admits that. But the persons who most 
readily admit that physical fidelity is not 
in itself monogamy, and that it may be 
coincident with spiritual polygamy, become 
very resentful and bewildered when con- 
fronted with what to them is the very dis- 
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agreeable thought that the thing works both 
ways, and that polygamy no more exists by 
the commission of a physical act than does 
monogamy by abstention from such an act 
Polygamy is a state of mind, a way of 
thought—so is monogamy. It is too bad 


that we are such moral cowards that we | 
shirk the logical consequences of this self- | 


evident truth. 

The view that the mere fact of physical 
nfidelity is in every case a proper ground 

x divorce is, to my mind, thoroughly im 

oral. The really proper and moral ground 
for divorce is the fact that the parties of 
the marriage have already been torn apart 
spiritually. 

Divorce is the disrupting of the marriage 
tie in this spiritual sense. Physical infidelity 
nay disturb or break down the spiritual 
bonds of a marriage, or it may fail to doso; 
ut divorce inevitably destroys the whole 
structure. Divorce is deadly to marriage. 


TINDER the system of two kinds of mar 
riage which I am urging, the tendency 
would be for men and women to marry only 
on a basis of genuine love, well grounded 
in mutual sympathy and mutual fitness for 
such a relationship. The tendency would 
be for all who could marry on these terms 
to marry. People would prefer marriage to 
less satisfactory substitutes and makeshifts, 
for the reason that love finds its best ex- 
pression and fulfillment in marriage. 

But in cases where marriage was not in- 
dicated, other sex relationships of less social 
significance and permanence would be social- 
ly permissible. Of these what I call the 
companionate marriage, not involving par- 
enthood, may be regarded as an example 
The notion that such relationships outside 
of permanent marriage are not possible or 
right or socially desirable is, in my judg- 
ment, a superstition which will in time dis- 
appear, and indeed is disappearing. 

Physical loyalty in marriage will be con- 
ditioned by these changing views. I be- 
lieve the time will come when it will be 
felt that conduct which injures or destroys 
the spiritual relationship of a given marriage 
is wrong conduct; and that sex conduct on 
the part of the married is to be judged by 
whether it does or does not destroy or dis- 
turb those spiritual bonds. I do not say 
that it may mot do so; I merely insist, in 
the light of my experience and observation, 
that it does not necessarily do so. What 
would destroy one marriage has no effect | 
on another marriage. These matters are for | 
nd'vidual decision, based on culture, fine- | 
ness of feeling, sensitiveness, good sense and 
good taste. 

I am aware that this statement will draw | 
heavy fire from persons who think they 
are upholding the sanctity of marriage when 
they conceive of loyalty in terms of absten- 
tion from a physical act. Society as a 
whole does just that. Physical “loyalty” 
nsures “respectability” even in marriages 
given over to evil, base and mean passions 

marriages whose one virtue is a technical 
chastity on the part of the husband and the 
wife. 

Under our code it is chastity, not charity, 
that covers a multitude of sins. Physical 
chastity is the most popular of the virtues. 
It is an easy concept for the ordinary mind 
to grasp, since it does not demand chastity 
of the spirit. We are not concerned with 
spiritual chastity at all. As a result of this 
our spiritual health is bad. Our ideal of 
physical chastity, bereft of spiritual content, 
becomes simply a brazen idol; and the 
sooner we overturn it and find us a chastity 
that will be clean, happy and unashamed, 
the better for this nation. . 


Another candid article in Judge 

Lindsey’s epoch-marking series 

“The Moral Revolt” will appear in 
the next, the April, issue. 
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ents mean to the skin. 
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“Leaves my face clean, and the skin pliable” 
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treating itching, burning skin troubles. 
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and as a healing home remedy. 
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IS THERE NOTHING 
BUT MONEY IN 
AMERICA? 
(Continued from page 77) 

She did it quietly, so as not to lay herself 
open to the incessant appeals for help that 
pester the professional philanthropist, and 
she gave her aid only after a personal in- 
vestigation, in which she assured herself that 
her assistance was not going to weaken 

anybody’s self-reliance or self-respect. 

On one occasion she was telling me of 

this. “Of course,” she said, “you mustn't 
expect gratitude from anybody for this sort 
of thing. Gratitude is a most degrading 
emotion. I found it destructive. I found 
that I never got a great deal of gratitude 
except from people whom I was really hurt- 
ing instead of helping. The characters to 
whom my help was most valuable usually 
disliked me heartily unless they were able 
later to pay me back. Never mind about 
that. 
“What repaid me, however, was the fun 
|I had myself. Talk about creating! Why, 
|I've helped to make some of the most fa- 
| mous artistic careers in America. You can't 
j}imagine how exciting it is. It makes you 
| feel as if you were one of the three Fates. 
You don’t merely create people in paint or 
words or marble—you create them in the 
flesh. And what you do for them singly, 
in this way, you can help to do for whole 
groups and classes of them, by helping to 
support measures of social reform that need 
| aid to get under way.” 
I don’t know where Jeanne acquired this 
| idea of a “creative life’ for millionaires. I 
| think it must have been “in the air,” as 
| people say, for I have seen scores of Amer- 
|ican millionaires learning the same lesson 
during the last twenty-five years in New 
York, and previous to that time philan- 
thropic rich men were usually eccentric and 
regarded as “quite queer.” Within imy life- 
time, it seems to me, the whole attitude of 
the rich American has changed toward the 
public. He has apparently arrived at a 
really aristocratic sense of what is called 
social responsibility. 

Many of them have reached it under the 
pressure of fear, no doubt. I remember 
one, from the West, who used to lecture his 
fellow millionaires at Chamber of Commerce 
meetings and club dinners and wherever else 
he could get them together. “I have only 
one aim,” he would tell them. “I wish my 
children to inherit my property, and if we 
keep on aS we are going, it will be a case 
of after us, the deluge. No man can hold 
his possessions except on the good-will of 
his neighbors. We are losing that good- 
will.” 

Some, like Carnegie, had been poor boys 
who had been assisted by kindly rich men 
and felt the impulse to imitate their bene- 











libraries. Some had been neglected waifs in 
childhood, and they were irresistibly im- 
pelled to endow foundations for the protec- 
tion of poor children. Others found 
themselves hated because they derived their 
fortunes from monopoly and extortion, and 
they set themselves to placate public opinion 
and to purchase good-will by charities and 
benefactions of all sorts. It does not mat- 
ter what their motives were. These men 
have established a tradition among Ameri- 
can millionaires, and one does not need to 
travel much in order to learn that people 
are governed by traditions more than by 
laws. 


HE result, in America, has been extra- 
ordinary. A college education, here, is 
as cheap as water, and almost all the col- 
leges are supported by the bequests and en- 





dowments of rich men. Our hospitals are 
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factors, as Carnegie did with his endowed | 
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the most efficient in the world, and they 
are largely the creations of millionaires 
Scientific research is being endowed by the 
gifts of great fortunes, as in the case of the 
Rockefeller Institute; and I remember a 
French bacteriologist complaining: “How 
can we compete with Carrel? We have to 
work on nothing a year, and he, if he in-| 
oculates a guinea-pig, has two trained nurses | 
to keep its chart!” Abroad they must de- 
pend on government support and govern-| 
ment support involves politics and political 
patronage and the inefficiency that inevit- 
ably results. The American way is obvi- 
ously better. 

I have been astounded to see what it has 
done for music. A few decades ago, out- 
side of the opera in New York, there was 
scarcely any music or any musical public 
that a foreigner would consider seriously. 
Then it became the fashion among million- 
aires to endow and support symphony or- 


chestras in all the larger cities. These| 


orchestras are now easily the finest in the 
world; they are made up of the most highly 
paid artists, and they are conducted by the 
most famous batons. The best voices leave 
Europe for American opera and the Ameri- 
can concert stage. An enormous musical 
public has been created by the phonograph 
and the radio, and this public makes mil- 
Lonaires of the pianists and singers and 
violinists who entertain them. 

If as much can be done for the other arts, 
the future of esthetics in America is far 
from gloomy. Literature, of course, is al 
ready on a democratic basis of its own, 
supported by the largest reading public in 
the world, and asking no favors from any 
one. 

The art museums, endowed by private 
gifts, are still suffering from the rich 
amateur’s conviction that no painter is great 
unless he be an old master, but there are 
signs that this ignorance is passing, and 
some day some ingenious millionaire may 
find a way to subsidize painting and sculp- 
ture, just as music has been subsidized. The 
feeling is already here, and I think the act 
is inevitable. Jeanne Van Wyck has been 
doing it in a small way, as many others 
have, and I feel sure that the impulse 
could easily be organized into a movement 
that would have millions to support it. 





DON’T know that I am making clear 

what I wish to say. I feel that Ameri- 
cans have begun a new attack on some of 
the most serious problems of social life, and 
that they have developed traditions and 
ideals very different from those of foreign 
countries. It is, for example, an Ameri 
can “folk-way” to make money. The com 
mon ambition is to grow rich. But having 
made a fortune, the American millionaire is 
now required, by custom and tradition, t« 
use part of his wealth for public benefac 
tions. In that he is truly aristocratic, be- 
cause the real mark of an aristocrat is this 
sense of his responsibility as a protector and 
benefactor of his less privileged fellow- | 
beings. Abroad, the aristocrat still affects 
to despise money, but life will not let him | 
despise it. The world has changed since | 
feudal times, and his ideal of contempt for | 
money-making is a false and impossible ideal 
in an industrial civilization. 

The American is_ wiser. By making 
money, he can reach the privileged station 
in life to which the aristocrat abroad is 
born; and having made money, he need 
only use it for social purposes, and he will | 
achieve the happiness and earn the public | 
respect which the aristocrat enjoyed in the 
old days when aristocracy meant something | 
ia the world. The American millionaire is | 
learning that lesson. As Jeanne Van Wyck | 
says: “When the foreigner declares that | 
there’s nothing in America but money, he | 
merely shows that he doesn’t know what's | 
going on in the world.” 


————— 
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than its width took twenty minutes to pass 
a given point, due to a slight congest.on 
where Market Street's four-track street-car 
system crosses the buffalo trail, followed by 
the city’s erratic coveys of scavenger wag 
ons. It halted again at the civ.c center 
while prominent citizens in hired taxicabs 
posed for political purposes, and then made 
its way to the central part of the city, 
where it arrived in time for artichokes, 
filet mg’ sole, address of welcome and re 
sponse by Milton Keener himself. 

Mr. Keener said, in full: “Boys, you cer 
tainly got a fine city here, a fine city. I 
have always had a soft place in my heart 
for San Francisco. I am certainly glad to 
be here. When I look back at the early 
days, I cannot help but think what a fine 
city San Francisco has become. You got 
the climate and the scenery and the West 
ern spirit, and there is no reason why San 
Francisco should not become the center of 
the moving-picture industry of the world 
To show you what I think of California, I 
will state confidentially that I am going to 
make a California superfeature of the early 
days, and when the film is released, a great 
many millions of people will see just how 
fine a State California is, and when they 
come out here to settle down, they will 
learn that California people are just as 
fine as their State is, and will write back 
for their relations to come out and settle 
down and I confidentially predict that 
within another ten years the population of 
San Francisco will practically triple in size.” 

A prolonged interruption at this predic 
tion gave Mr. Keener opportunity to real 
ize that this oratorical flight might never 
include another altitude record equal to this 
one. He knew a climax when he heard one. 
He bowed and sat down. Whatever un- 
certainty remained in his mind as to the 
degree of his triumph was dispelled when 
he read the newspaper accounts of his re- 
ception late that night. Beauty-contests, 
scandals, probes, quizzes and the current 
Bridge-the-Bay campaign were swept into 
the obscurity of department-store advertis- 
ing, and the new celebrity divided front- 
page honors with the day’s murder, tax 
reduction, the latest gesture of Japan and 
a defense of jazz. 


N the following day he agreed with 

various callers who came to assure him 
of his fixed position as one of the leading 
magnates of the infant Art, and he prom- 
ised to give their applications his personal 
consideration when the time came to as- 
semble the cast for the superfeature. Late 
in the afternoon he summoned the research 
department and the continuity expert, and 
sacrificed on the altar of work a pleasing 
sense that gratifies the public benefactor 
“We got to get this story written right 
away. Them authors you got is the bunk 
We go on location next week, and I posi- 
tively will not begin shooting without hav- 
ing something beside that grand climax in 
the fiesta scene.” 

There seemed to be no lack of material 
The research department opened a bag of 
tricks which included the Spanish conquest 
of America, the career of John C. Fremont, 
the fur industry, the China trade, the clip- 
per-ship era and a portable history of the 
Indians. The meeting broke up in an argu- 
ment relative to the difference between an 
alcalde and an alcade, but after dinner the 
quibblers assembled again, and laboring 
mightily under the lash of Milton Keener’s 
demands, the scenario was born. In_ its 
preliminary state it began with a prelude 
which ran for six reels, including titles, be- 
fore a practically nude but still noble Red 
Man of the D‘gger tribe announced the 
California gold-discovery by galloping mad- 























(Continued from 


page 94) 
ly across the screen yelling “Plata! Plata!” 
“Plata,” the research department insisted, 


was pure Castilian for gold. 
Milton Keener cast the oil of his linguistic 


accomplishments on the troubled waters by | 


explaining that “plata” meant gold-plated, 
holding with the continuity expert that 
“oro” was a finer shade of meaning when 
applied to the early California nuggets, 
which all historians agreed were solid gold. 
The story following the six-reel prelude 
assumed its final polished form shortly after 
midnight, and when the stenographer handed 
the synopsis of the continuity to Milton 
Keener, he realized at once that Art had 
again triumphed; this is what he read: 


Milton Keener presents 
Bonzana 
An Epoch of Calif. 
The story. 


OLA LOLA MONTEZ the favorite of the 
king of Bavarry known as passions Prin- 
cess had a quarrel and comes to Calif. 
where she dances at the Bella Union theater. 
The comedy is her Irish accent in subtitles 
as she is really an Irish collene from the old 
sod and clog dances for comedy relief. As 
she is a pure woman on account of the 
board of censhorship and tired of it all 
she adjoursn to her humble cabin in grass 
Grass Valley closed to Nature with two full 
blooded gristle bears who have been made a 
present of to her by the honest and rugged 
gold diggers of the hills of Calif. 
this hills of Calif. in as it went big when 
played as lightening by Frank Bacon. 
For sweet charity sakg she consents 
be leading patroness at a feista in town 
Grass Valley. The money and nuggets 
go for releif of straving Russian colony 
Sitka who liv for days on less than i 
arroba of blubber. Note. Arroba gives 





Ring | 


Spanish touch at this point, tieing story in | 


to romantic Mexican days. 


Helping count | 


the gate-receipts is the dashing rushing Rus- | 
sian admiral whose name is Admiral Jash, | 


which is helping count the gate receipts, 
when they are held up by Joqueen Murieta, 
the bandit who is very chivelrous and does 
not harm the feminine sect. They are poor 
now that this bandit has depraved them of 
their money, and when he hears about this 
the king of Bavarry, who has took to drink 
and is rapidly going to the gods sends a 
crew of his confidential and powerful kid- 
napers to regain the lost Lola but in the 
mean time Love has blossomed and she 
eludes— 

(At this point Miss McConnick, who was 
really a manicurist by chosen profession, 
had been relieved by the regular public 
stenographer and notary public who had 
been dining with a gentleman from Chicago, 
and the new dearie had started a new deal 
on:) 


—their .clutches by eloping with Admiral 


Jash Vitch. The roads blocked by 
immense shipments of 
by quaint old ox-teams in covered wagons. 
(Note: Show sugar beet industry of Cali- 
fornia, sap pouring out of sugar beets on 
the great Hendricks farm and turning into 
a stream of twenty-dollar gold pieces which 
pour into the Anglo Bank.) They are forced 
to detour overland and their horses are giving 
out. They can see a mounted band of horse- 
men approaching and they know there are 
their enemies. Scout against skyline. Spoken 
title, “They come, they come.” Spoken title 
“Hokum, Who Come?” by Admiral Jash- 
vitch. Courier, “The king of Bavaria’s kid- 
napers, Admiral.” They exhibit great ag- 
itation and all seems lost but at that instant 
a faint neighing or whinnying sound is heard 
in the woods and the dark forms of five 
or six camels are seen. (Note: These 
camels were introduced by early government 


are 


sugar beets hauled | 
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Disinfectant 








Do you tell your daughter everything? 


“F’VERYTHING” may be worse 
K than nothing if your own infor- 
mation is incorrect. 

Feminine hygiene, plus sane liv- 
ing habits, is so vital to health and 
happiness—and so capable of harm 
if improperly practised —that every 
wife and mother owes it to herself 
and to others to know the facts. 

MAKENO MISTAKE. Onlypoison 
can kill germs. That is why “Lysol” 
Disinfectant has for 30 years been 
standard for personal disinfection in 
hospitals, doctors’ officesand homes. 
That is why it still is without sub- 
stitute in medical opinion and tests. 

MAKE NO MISTAKE. The proper 





practice of feminine hygiene involves 
more than the choice of the right dis- 
infectant. And inthe booklet shown 
below the makers of “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant offer you the professional 
guidance you should have. 

The booklet was written by a 
woman physician. It is frank and 
explicit. It is reliable. It has helped 
thousands of other women. It will 
help you, too, and contribute to your 
peace of mind. It will reach you in 
a plain envelope. It is free. 

In the meantime, use “Lysol” 
Disinfectant for all antiseptic pur- 
poses. It is both safe and sure. Its 
quality never varies. Every drop is 
potent. It cleans as it kills germs. 
Get a bottle at once and send for the 
booklet today. 

Made by Lysol, Incor porated, a division of 


Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole distributors 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold 
only in the brown bottle City 








packed in the yellow carton. 


} LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors 


Please send me, free, your booklet, 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 


Department 39, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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MAN TRAVELS 


O gain a better understanding of his fellow men in all parts of the 


world- 
To enrich his knowledge of history and to make that knowledge a living 
thing for him— d 


see what the efforts of man have produced through the ages in art and 


Te 


science— 





To seek recreation and to be truly re-created in every way 


Te 


appreciate the color, the romance and the tempo of life in many cities 
other than his own— 

pull himself out of the rut of the commonplace and away from the 
routine of everyday life which narrows the mind— 

make the daydreams which have been pushed to the background of his 
mind realities— 


7 


Te 


enliven his imagination and to put a sharper edge on his intellect— 


Te 
Te 


make new friends, to exchange ideas with them and so broaden his 


~ 


concept of life— 

To forget his own petty problems and to take an understanding and sym- 
pathetic interest in the national problems of other peoples— 

To attain a greater degree of poise and serenity than he has hitherto 
known— 

To increase one hundred fold the value of whatever education he may 
have had and to acquire a wealth of new knowledge which he will 


never lose— 


Y 


To revitalize his senses by contact with the strange and unfamiliar— 

Te 

T 

To find such inspiration that the journey’s end sends him back to his tasks 
with enthusiasm, vigor and an optimistic outlook on life. 


add to his wisdom and to become more sound in his judgment— 


UY 


enhance that indefinable something in his personality called charm— 


Travel Department—The Red Book Magazine 
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exploring parties and bands of them now) 
roam wild in hills of California. Camels} 
can be rented in Los). They catch these 
camels and elude their pursuers by cross- 
ing the snowclad sierras where men on 
horses backs can not go. (Note. Shoot this} 
around Tahoe. Good hotel accommodations 
and snow.) They are safely enroute to 
San Francisco when they are thwarted again 
by Joaquin Murieta, who has took to 
drink and gone to the dogs, in whose evil 
heart has bloomed a secret love for Lola 
When Admiral Jashvitch’s party sights the 
clouds of dust and snow raised by the des- 
peradoes they think the bandit is one of| 
the agents of the King of Bavaria and they 
detour via Death Valley where there is no 
water because a camel can go seven days 
comfortably without a drink but a horse or 
a mule can not. Right in the center of the 
desert they discover that these mountain 
camels are not like regular camels, and when 
they all give out they plod along on foot 
and see mirages while dying of thirst. Show 
Admiral Jashvitch tenderly supporting Lola 
even though both their tongues are swollen 
with thirst and hanging out so they can 
not talk. Title: “Mute in the clutch of the 
thirst demons, love finds a way to speak its 
thoughts.” Jashvitch writes in sand and 
Lola answers with tenderly written reply. 

They are lost completely when they see 
the bandit Murieta who knows all the desert 
trails coming up with fresh horses. Ad- 
miral Jashvitch hands Lola his pistol, pow-| 
der-horn, bullet-pouch and ramrod, and| 
writes a final message in the sand; close 
up, spoken title: “Save the last powder and 
shot for yourself.” (Note. Research De-| 
partment says they did not have modern 
cartridges in those days.) The Admiral | 
takes out his sailor claspknife and cuts off 
a club of cactus and prepares to sell his 
life dearly. He leaps upon an exhausted 
camel and charges at the bandit leader, who 
prepares to shoot but his horse smells the 
camel and rears with him, and the bandit’s 
shot goes wide. (Note: It is a true fact 
that horses cannot tolerate the aroma of a 
camel and will run a mile when they smell 
one.) The bandit is bucked off his horse 
after some fancy riding, and now, with the 
score even, he shares his canteen with Lola 
and the Admiral. He shows them the hands 
and ears of the King of Bavaria’s agents| 
which he has cut off in a bloodthirsty en-| 
counter inspired by his secret love for Lola. | 
He confesses that he intended to kill the | 
Russian Admiral, but that memories of the} 
dear dead days when he was a struggling 
bartender and Lola was a simple ballet girl 
in the Bella Union has awakened some new | 
tenderness deep within his heart. His bet-| 
ter nature has triumphed and he gains new} 
moral strength from renunciation and agrees} 
to array himself with these new friends | 
against their common peril. 





He knows a} 
short cut back to Grass Valley, and wise in| 
the desert lore he cuts a cactus with his| 
machete and shows them about two quarts 
of pure sparkling water which all this par-| 
ticular genus, or species, of cactus have in| 
them. 

After they have completely regained their 
vigor and strength they start back to! 
Grass Valley, but when they arrive in the 
camp it is found that the dastardly King of | 
Bavaria, still persecuting Lola through his 
hired minions, has bought up the mortgage 
on Lola’s humble cottage. The sheriff who 
is a dastardly traitor attempts to serve the 
mortgage on Lola but is held at bay by 
Lola’s two faithful grizzly bears at the front 
gate. The bears are about to kill the sher- 
iff, a fate which he so richly deserves and 
both Joaquin Murieta and Admiral Jash- 
vitch urge her to let matters take their 
course so that justice can triumph, but a 
woman’s tenderness overcomes the tempta- 
tions of these two primeval men and Lola 
calls off the bears, when as a seemingly 
just reward for her womanly compassion a 
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An Interesting 
Booklet 


free for readers of The Red Book 


eb TELL the story of the 
development of a marvelous 
region of vast area and infinite 
scenic variety, to visualize a land 
so rich in the attractions of out- 
door life—a land unsurpassed in 
climate and redolent with tradi- 
tions—the All-Year Club of 
Southern California has issued an 
illustrated book as a compelling 
call to come and see for yourself 
that the half has not been told. 


The half will never be told fully, 
as those who have succumbed to 
the lure of Southern California 
and have basked in its plenitude 
of sunshine are well aware. But 
so far as printed pages can convey 
the truth, this new booklet sum- 
marizes the joy of life in that 
delectable clime and the beauty of 
the surroundings—scenery rang- 


ing from the grandeur of mountain 
and sea sublimity to quiet and 
restful landscapes. It is the most 
comprehensive booklet on this land 
of lands, covering as it does the 
manifold phases of natural advan- 
tages and sport. In no way short 
of a visit is it possible to get so 
much of the genuine atmosphere 
of Southern California—to hear 
the voice of the Golden State 
calling insistently to its region of 
golden fruit and golden sunshine. 
Nor is it less interesting to those 
who have seen Southern California 
and hope to find themselves be- 
neath its blue skies again. 

Readers of The Red Book are urged te 
send for this unusual booklet. It is good 
reading, yet distinctly educational. Write 
to C. G. Milham, Room 8-A, Dept. 3-1, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, and ask him to send you the new 
book on Southern California. 
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Jasper National Park 
Guarded by Natures Grim Grenadiers; 


The Snow Capped Peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies 


Pian to visit the Canadian Rockies this 
summer. See the towering snow-capped 
peaks, ghost-like glaciers, yawning can- 
yons, rushing rivers and primeval forests 
of this mountain wonderland. And the 
finest of all this rugged splendor is found 
in that 4400 square miles which is Jasper 
National Park. 

Visit this vacation paradise, making your 
headquarters at Jasper Park Lodge. Here 
—climb with Swiss guides, hike, ride, 
golf, swim or rest; and in the evenings 
join in the social life of the Lodge. Rates 
$7.50 a day up, American Plan. Accom- 
modation for 435 guests. Open from May 
21st to Sept. 30th. Jasper Golf Weex 
September roth to 17th. 

For information concerning Jasper Na- 
tional Park send coupon to our nearest 
office or call for literature listed. 

22,548 miles of track, fleets of coastal and 
ocean steamers, hotels, telegraphs, express 
—all operated by one huge organization— 
Canadian National Railways, the largest 


railway system in America. 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 
The Largest Railway System in America 


Kansas City 
706 Grand Ave. 
Angeles 


Portiand, Ore. 
122 Third St. 


Boston 
$33 Weshingion St. 


uffalo 08 
11 So. Dtetston St. 607 So. Grand Ave. 
Chicago Minneapolis 
108 W. Adams St. 618 Second Ave. So. 
w 


St. Louis 
314 No. Broadway 
é 
Cincinnati jew York St. Paul 
4382 Wainw St. 506 Fift b 83 East Fifth St. 
Cleveland Philadelphia 
925 Euclid Ave. 1500 Chestnut St, 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
1269 Griswold St. 


3565 Fifth Ave. 
ulut Portia Seattle 
430 W. Supertor St. GrandTrunkRy.Sta. 1329 Fourth Ave. 


San Francisco 
689 Market Si. 


nd, Me. 





Please send me your free 
booklet on Jasper Na- 
tional Park, also Tourist 

Canada. RB-1 








delegation of rough gold diggers, awkward 
and heavily bearded, holding their hats in 
their hands, calls to inform Lola that they 
have discovered a rich bonanza over in the 
southeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
of her humble farm. Spoken title “But 
that domain belongs to Mister Stephen 
Girard!” (Note. Girard was a rich man 
in the early days.) Spoken title, by spokes- 
man of miners’ group: “Us boys changed 
the surveyors stakes, ma’am, and the title 
deed is recorded at the county seat in your 
name. What them rich millionaires don’t 
know wont hurt ’em!” 

All is merry and happy for a moment but 
a cloud of ashen pallor is seen to settle over 
the clear cut features of Admiral Jashvitch 
as he looks at the sample gold nuggets which 
the rough miners have cleaned up from 
Lola’s mine. Spoken title: “Heavens, what 
ails you, Admiral?” He replies, spoken 
title: “All is o’er for me, now that you have 
your bonanza. I can not wed you now, for 
folks would claim I lured you to love's cap- 
tivity only for the paltry dross of your gold.” 

A sudden hush falls over the throng and 
a cloud of gloom also falls over them. At 
that darkest hour when all seems thwarted 
by the sinister hand of merciless fate a Rus- 
sian dragoon gallops up who has crossed the 
Pacific Ocean in a special warship. (Note. 
The U. S. Navy is always sailing back and 
forth between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco and they will be glad to let us use a 
battleship for advertising purposes.) He 
bears dispatches to Admiral Jashvitch from 
the Tszar. Hands Admiral dispatches. 
Whispers something to him confidentially. 
Spoken title: “Your Highness, a great oil 
well of crude petroleum has been discovered 
gushing upon your property near Omsk. 
France and England are bidding against each 
other for it. Those dispatches carry a mes- 
sage of friendly favor from the Tszar. Read 
them at once.” Salutes. Close-up of dis- 
patches in Russian type. Fade out Eng- 
lish type. Title: A letter from the Tszar. 
Close up, paragraph of letter: “E hereby 
make you a Grand Duke.” Admiral Jash- 
vitch embraces Lola, turns to crowd of 
miners and explains that he is a Grand Duke 
and that a Grand Duke gets an income of 
from ten to fifty million roubles per week, 
depending how grand he is. Turns to Lola. 
Spoken title: “But no matter how grand 
a duke I am, ten million roubles per week 
will suffice for our simple needs.” 

One of the miners asks him if he is not 
going back to Russia, and Jashvitch pro- 
claims that the good old U. S. A. is good 
enough for him. Spoken title: “I intend to 
take out my first papers today and stay here 
where I can live the simple life, surrounded 
by friends, here in the great West.” Miners 
cheer and slap each other’s backs and throw 
hats in air. Jashvitch and Lola embrace, 
and she announces forthcoming marriage. 
Miners cheer again and throw hats in air. 
Pathos comes here where Joaquin Murieta, 
neglected in the corner and not understand- 
ing why all his friends avoid him, heaves a 
heavy sigh and draws back of his hand 
across his eyes in his bitter sorrow at losing 
the only girl he ever loved with a pure and 
holy love. Spoken title: “Caramba eet ees 
ze Hades!” The bride to be overhears this 
and flashes her scintillating smile of 
womanly sympathy at her defeated admirer 
and cures his heartache. Title. “And so 
love triumphs over all, and with the dawn 
of new day they were wed.” 

Show rough mining camp wedding, with 
Joaquin Murieta, reconciled, who has a fine 
rich voice, playing his guitar and singing 
“I Love You Truly” in Spanish. Fade out 
to interior of Library of the Jashvitch 
castle which the new Grand Duke has built 
for Lola in Grass Valley. Duke Jashvich 
is busy with maps and books, planning a 
technical war scheme so that Russia can 
defeat her enemies. Lola is sewing in a low 


| What to see 
in ENGLAND 
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sey 


You cannot afford to visit 
Europe without a trip to 
England —where the lan- 
guage is yours, where you 
will understand and be un- 
derstood better than in any 
other part of Europe. 


It is the home of won- 
drous York —city of the 
famous Minster which this 
yearcelebrates its 1300than- 
niversary. Notonlyarethere 
noble castles and mighty 
historical ruins, but pleasant 
modern resorts, situated in 
the finest parts of England’s 
celebrated countryside. 


Then there is Cambridge, 
Norwich, Lincoln, Durham 
and other places famous in 
history, romance and legend. 
Something attractively dif- 
ferent for every day of your 
trip when you visit England. 


In addition to the “‘Fly- 
ing Scotsman”, the London 
and North Eastern Railway’s 
famous train between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, there 
are fast and frequent trains 
to all the numerous points 
of interest. 


Send for free booklets now. Begin 
to plan about the places you 
want to see. Write to 


H. J. KETCHAM, Gen. Agent, 


London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 








LONDON & 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 








Da Ves 
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chair. Title, “Came a Happier Year for 
Passion’s Princess.” Spoken title by Duke 
Jashvitch: “You will ruin your vision, dar- 
ling, with that needlework.” Lola looks up 
without replying, but a sudden new tender- 
ness is in her eyes. Spoken title, by Duke 
Jashvitch: “On what are you sewing, my 
Princess?” Lola turns her face away and 
hold up a dainty piece of infants’ wear upon 
which she is knitting. They embrace. Joa- 
quin Murieta who is now their butler comes 
in with whisky and soda. Spoken Title: 
“We will name he or she after he who saved 
our life.” Fade-out, artistic sunset, Lola and 
Duke against skyline, looking across the 
Hills of California. (Note. Good location 
for this straight out Market Street until you 
come to Twin Peaks.) Keener & Dumboy 
Production. 
The End 


ILTON KEENER’S hands were trem- 

bling when he had finished translating 
the script. He shook hands with his con- 
tinuity expert and his research department. 
‘We got a bonanza! Positively an artistic 
bonanza!” 

The continuity expert bowed and admitted 
it. “Wes, Mr. Keener, I think we have. Do 
you wish me to get some more authors to- 
morrow to write that up in better shape?” 

“Authors! For why should I need 
authors. To hell with authors! You have 
done as complete a piece of artistic author- 
izing in that there ‘Bonanza’ as Shakespeare 
himself could have done.” He spoke in 
more measured tones: “We will change the 
name of it to ‘Passion’s Princess,’ and then 
that there script is ready right now for 
camera aS soon aS we can get some extra 
people for the rough gold-diggers and get on 
location. Go to bed now—you are all good 
boys and girls, and I’m proud of you. Yes, 
we got a bonanza!” 

Sitting pretty in San Francisco, Milton 
Keener postponed his departure for the hills 
of California and surrendered to the on- 
slaughts waged against him by the local 
forces of Boosterism. Under fire from all 
sides, he issued interviews to all comers. 
His unvarying theme, of which the forward 
lookers never tired, was a vision of Greater 
San Francisco, with suburbs extending as 
iar south as Los Angeles and thronged with 
bustling millions whose daily bread would 
derive from pleasant labor in the local mov- 
ing-picture enterprises. Beyond question San 
Francisco was the logical cradle for the 
infant Art. And when the infant had 
reached the mammoth stature of maturity, 
no power on earth could keep San Francisco 
from absorbing Los Angeles and becoming 
the greatest city in the world outside of 
New York. That was putting it modestly. 

These sentiments reaped a daily sheaf of 
publicity clippings, but the movie magnate’s 
weal prominence was not without its pen- 
alties. The price of grandeur includes a 
daily Katzenjammer, chronic indigestion and 
an enlargement of the pay-roll. The mag- 
nate had fallen for friends of his friends, 
gifted specialists mostly, with here and there 
a beautiful young moron, hands and feet 
excepted, destined for stardom or worse. 
To keep this high-priced stock from eating 
its head off in the barn, the management 
revised a few reels of prologue and started 
shooting blanks in Golden Gate Park, and 
along the sand dunes which fringe the local 
reaches of the Pacific. 

Within a week twelve thousand dollars in 
real money had evaporated into the four- 
o'clock fog, and on Saturday night the mag- 
nate instructed his camera man to inform 
the cast that local operations were tem- 
porarily suspended. “We got to get to that 
old mining camp, and begin shooting some 
of the pitcher part of this pitcher before 
next year’s fall rains set in.” 

“Yessir. Where do we pick up our extra 
people ?” 

“Leave it to me. All you got to do is 
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Why Waste another Vac 


See France—and Europe 


At no greater cost than staying at Home 


lustrous ribbon of the Loire—the chateau country. Flowery 
ine and the 


murmuring palm—the blue, blue sea—the Riviera. Mountain castles 
and silvery bells that sing— Provence. 


C65 iso and spire—a blaze of liquid gold threaded with the 


slopes like banners flaunting in the wind—jasm 


Deauville, Dinard, Le Locquet—with all the smart world playing 
its glittering comedy. Paris—the heart of gayety—races, cafes, 
theatres aflower with the newest fashions. All of France, from the 
pale gold sands of Picardy to the foam laced Mediterranean lies at 


the other end of ‘‘the longest gangplank in the world”. 


Have you realized that you can go to France—this summer—for 
$177—round trip?—Tourist III Class of the French Line. Charm- 
ing people, a gay good time crossing. Individual cabins—salons for 
cards, smoking and dancing—an orchestra, too. And the spirit of 
France ministers to you the moment you step aboard—with its 


courteous service, its delicious cuisine. 


You dock at Le Havre de Paris. No transferring to tenders. The 
gangplank leads to the waiting boat train—three hours through 
lovely Normandy—and Paris! ... terminus to all the Capitols and 


playgrounds of the Continent. 


Treneh Line 


Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist 
Office, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 


Our illustrated booklets are a trip in themselves 
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- tell these San Francisco Bernhardts their 
ho T= ae acting days are over. Say it with checks— 
and date the checks Monday. [I'll sign ’em 
as soon as you get ’em made out.” 

On Monday, free for the moment from 
the attention of Greater San Franciscans and 
salaried friends, the movie magnate ducked 
for Sacramento after instructing Continuity, 
Research and Camera to follow him to a 
rendezvous in Grass Valley, where the pic- 
ture part of Passion’s Princess was to be 
filmed. 

In Sacramento and at various points 
| along his route to Grass Valley the organ- 
izer accumulated the rough and bearded per- 
sonnel of his cast. In common with the 
average pool-room historian, Mr. Keener’s 
mental picture of a Forty-niner was that of 
a bewhiskered male aged eighty or over 
He raided half a dozen homes for the aged, 
securing, in the course of three days, an ag- 
gregation of three hundred old men, most 
of whom, due to the frequently-referred-to 
California climate, were hale and hearty 
With this cast he invaded Grass Valley, 
where he quartered his troupe in army 
tents which had seen better days. By a 
convenient arrangement with a group of 
Greater Californians who enjoyed the pomp 
of power and a dollar a year in preference 
to regular wages and regular work, the bor- 
rowed cast drew no pay, being assigned to 
the movie magnate in return for transpor- 
tation and subsistence. This eased the 
strain under which the perducer labored 
for the subsequent week, during which, in- 
stead of shooting the picture, it was found 
necessary to explore Nevada County under 
the guidance of a Boosters Club whose mem- 
bers could never seem to agree on what 
scenery was best suited to the purpose of 
the stranger within their gates. 


Y the end of the week the borrowed 
cast was roaming the hills and sleeping 
out, scattered from Rough and Ready to 
points as far east as Red Dog and You Bet. 
A location on Wolf Creek was selected 
by the Boosters Club; and here, after the 
cast had been rounded up, “Passion’s Prin- 
cess” began to develop into elaborate footage. 
The research department, delving into Ban- 
croft’s records of the golden days, pro- 


<4 e 99 duced a hundred spectacular chapters of the 
Ca e 1ps ||| period, each important enough to ruin the 

if | picture in case it was omitted. Thirty- 

four reels were shot before the grizzly bears, 


A fascinating story of “The Professional Friend” || | led by Lola Montez, prowled into the pic- 
ture. Admiral Jashvitch, the camels, Joa- 


By LEROY SCOTT Tage soomed to be os for tate the heer 


as the winter rains, but steady work brought 























. ° P “ ” 
These stories of a detective who builds up—frames”— its rewards, and presently the first rehears- 
a dramatic scene whereby the criminal betrays and con- al of the whiskered troupe clad in the Louis 
victs himself, are the cleverest and most interesting Quinsy cloaks, dancing gayly with imported 
detective tales printed in years. Be sure to read this Sefloritzies under the Crusader’s banners, 
|} | was ordered. The acoustic properties of 


next and best one in the forthcoming April issue ad the mammoth barn in which the fandango 
was staged included an assorted lot of re- 


TH E RE D BO O K MAGAZINE | verberatory echoes, and the perducer, direct- 
ing the scene in person from an elevated 


stage, bellowed his orders through a mega- 
—" ; Les 7 : ieee !] | phone that had been troubled with adenoids 
; = | ever since it was a mere funnel. 

The pictorial record of the fandango re- 
vealed, in the first half-dozen reels, a caper- 
S h l d C I f e ing throng whose gyrations were interrupted 

y lagging steps, and halts for listening pur- 

choo! an amp n ormation poses, while gnarled hands cupped about 

straining ears and old eyes squinted upward 

toward the source of the garbled phrases of 
government. 

The dawn of the new day was bright 

with promise, and in the little encampment 
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day, by gum, I found her!” He heaved a 
sigh of relief like unto the demise of a 
balloon-tire. “They aint only a measly 
tricklin’ of water about Gouge Eye, an’ the 
bed gravel where Gehenny was is lousy with 
ounce slugs an’ better! Looky there what 
I picked up in two hours yesterday, a-hur- 
ryin’ to git back in time f'r supper. Whoof! 
I like to died a-keepin’ it secrit.” 


Uncle Banty displayed a handful of gold | 


nuggets, ranging in size from the price of a 
hat to the price of a lady’s hat. 


HE perducer of Bonanza climbed down 

from his elevated stage and shouldered 
his way through the Louis Quinsy cloaks 
that fluttered about the little old man who 
had held to his faith in the hidden treasure 
of Greenhorn Creek. He looked at Uncle 
Banty’s gold. Then, without previous 
training in the pclmist’s art, he read, in 
Uncle Banty’s clutching palm, the death of 
“Passion’s Princess.” 

He dragged Uncle Banty to a prominent 
place before the halted camera. “Shoot one 
for the news-reel fellers,” he directed. He 
nodded to the research department. “Your 
title is ‘Milton Keener, leading ladies’-wear 
manufacturer of Hoboken, shaking hands 
with the leading gold-digger of Greenhorn 
Creek.’ ” 

The handshake was a left-handed affair, 
for with an inspired precaution Uncle Banty 
had secreted his right hand and its clutched 
gold deep in a pocket of his velvet pants. 

That night, replying to a neglected tele- 
graphic inquiry from the vigilant cashier of 
the Risk National in New York, “Yes, we 
got no Bonanza,’ the perducer reported. 
Then, to atone for his lapse into wit and 
humor, again strikly bizness: “Operations 
delayed on account of positively unavoidable 
delay. Leaving tonight for New York.” 

While the deflated magnate of the infant 
Art was leaving that night for New York, 
his bewhiskered cast still in costume headed 
for Gehenna on Greenhorn Creek. Uncle 
Banty Preble led a stampede which was 
destined to draw its later victims from points 
as far east as Jasper County, Iowa. 


BANDONING -esearch, continuity and 

camera to the hospitable mercies of 
Grass Valley, Mr. Keener left for New York 
over a route which included the county 
seat of Nevada County. In Nevada City 
he revealed a lifetime ambition to one of 
his sudden friends, a boosterite whose avo- 
cation was the leadership of rallies but 
whose daily bread was obtained by such by- 
products of prominence as might accrue 





under the head of Law, Real-estate, Loans | 


and Insurance. “You have such a fine 
country out here in the West that I have 
made up my mind to buy me a place where, 
as far as the eye can reach, it will be mine. 
I want to feel that the hills and mountains 


that I can see from my little cabin are all | 


mine. 
much is land worth around here?” 


I want to get close to Nature. How | 


It developed that Mr. Keener preferred | 


something wild—such as, for instance, the 
country seven or eight miles east of Grass 
Valley. A little place to call his own where 
he could let the rest of the world roll by. 

At five minutes before noon the personal- 
empire-craver had bought three thousand 
acres of California goat land which cost him 
twelve thousand dollars. He charged it to 
production expenses of “Passion’s Princess,” 
after which he caught the Overland at Col- 
fax and occupied himself with the composi- 
tion of a few telegrams to New York ac- 
quaintances. 

His first interview in New York was with 
the cashier of the Risk National, and it con- 
sisted mainly of a statement of liabilities. to 
which the perducer appended a _ request: 
“Please don’t waste the bank’s money on ask- 
ing by telegraph how I am getting along. If 
I am getting along all right, your telegrams 
are wasted, and if I am having trouble 
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Know the thrill of planning 
a Yellowstone Park vacation 
with this Book! It contains 
pistases, descriptions, maps, 
schedules, costs, and all sorts of 
interesting information about 
the happiest of vacation trips! 

Yellowstone is the Wonder- 
land of the World—a glorious 
playground. Dollars buy more 
vacation in Yellowstone— for 
nature provides the entertain- 
ment—on an elaborate scale. 

I'll beglad tosend you this fas- 
cinating book. Just fill out = 
coupon below now and mail it. 
I will do the rest. A.B.S. 
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» “First of the Northern Trenscontinentals” 
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O Pacific Northwest { Fortlend =, — 90.30 
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O Rainier Park . .) Tacoma . 
O Alaska (Skagway) 

O Dude Ran acations . $57.95 a $6.90 
O Burlington Escorted Tours 


(all expense) $199.00 to 226.00 
Pullman reservations. 








£’D gladly make your Hotel or 
“Route of the North Coast 
Limited” 








they only make it worse. I would be pleased 
to hear from you in a social way, but for 
business purposes a telegram is too public, 
anyway, while business is so rotten.” 

The cashier squinted. “The first social 
message you get from me will be on the 
twenty-fourth of next month—and from then 
on as your notes fall due, the bank’s attor- 
neys will deliver all messages. No renewals 
—you're done.” Something in the cashier’s 
tone led the perducer to believe that as far 
as the Risk National was concerned, he was 
done. Well, there was nothing like a man 
knowing who his friends were. In Mr. 
Keener’s quick farewell, there was a tolerant 
smile inspired by his own confidence in his 
own future, a confidence which was in no 
wise shared by the sack-holding banker. 


N the turmoil of a new demand upon his 

time which engaged him the moment after 
he entered his hotel, the movie-magnate for- 
got all about the Risk National. A throng 
of people almost as large as his San Fran- 
cisco reception committee awaited him. 
They were of a different sort, however, a 
heterogeneous group which included six 
chorus girls over forty, four bartenders, 
three cooks, a quartet of assorted male actors 
and two professional gamblers. 

Within twenty-four hours after his ar- 
rival in New York the perducer was doub- 
ling back over his trail to Grass Valley. On 
this return trip he was accompanied by the 
assorted talent listed above, and he rode 
herd on his charges with more than a 
mother’s care until he got them off the 
train, sober, at Gold Run, in Placer County, 
California. On the station platform he made 
a brief oration to his flock: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, the next twenty-six days and 
nights of your time belongs to me. Be 
good boys and girls, and you will wear dia- 
monds. The first number on the program is 
a ten-mile ride. The second act will be to 
get the money. The third is your return to 
New York in a private car, at my expense.” 

The first number on the program, ac- 
complished, found the perducer’s troupe at 
its destination on Greenhorn Creek, where 
the yell-roaring camp of Gehenna had slum- 
bered through the flight of seventy years. 
Strung up and down the dry bed of the 
creek, hitting the ball and reaping a 
golden harvest, were the striking members 
of the “Bonanza” cast, led astray nine days 
before by Uncle Banty Preble. The per- 
sonnel of this nucleus of old-timers had 
been augmented by the rush of a milling 
mob of a thousand younger optimists. 
Catering to this clientele of gold-seekers, 
Milton Keener went into action, ready for 
business, fourteen days after the crisis pre- 
cipitated by Uncle Banty’s announcement of 
his discovery. Gehenna, the ghost town, 
belonging now to the land-craving perducer, 
was the battlefield, and the major engage- 
ment lasted for twenty days. Deployed 
along Main Street the Keener forces occupied 
the following emplacements: 

“1. The Star Saloon. Poker, faro, black- 
jack, Hood River Apple Cider in cham- 
pagne bottles @ $4.00 a pint, cigars, 
cigarettes, eating tobacco, soft drinks, sand- 
wiches @ $1.00 each, no free lunch, gold 
scales at end of bar. In God We Trust, 
Produce Your Dust. 

“2. The Star Dance Hall. Adjoining 
and opening into the Star Saloon. Lady 
Pardners $1.00 Per Dance. 1 Dance in 1 
Minute. Cash in Advance, Before You 
Prance. Gold scales at end of bar. 

“3. The Star Restaurant. Square Meal, 
1 Ounce, Meals $10.00, Lunch $5.00. Gold 
scales at cashier’s counter. 

“4. The Star Hotel. Beds, $1.00 per hour; 
with Blankets, $2.00. Guests without bag- 
gage must pay in advance. Gold scales at 
clerk’s counter. In case of Fire, Escape 
Through Window. Meals at all Hours at 
the Star Restaurant. 
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in. Thousands are planning European 
trips now on these luxurious American 
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“5. The Star Emporium. Miners’ Supplies. 
No Credit. Gold scales at end of counter. 
Hardware, groceries, clothing. Socks, $3.00; 
per pair, $5.00. How about a bottle of 
Keener’s Chill Remedy ? 

“6. The Star Theatre, Ten Performances 
Daily. The house must 
three minutes after each performance. 
Today Milton Keener presents a moving 
picture super-feature. The Yellowstone 
Park and Elephants Handling Teak, aug- 
mented by a thrilling drama from real life, 
performed by an all-star cast of living ac- 
tors direct from New York. Tickets $10.00. 
Gold scales at box office. 

“7. The Star Land Company. Mining 
Claims for Rent. Three thousand acres of 
Choice locations along Greenhorn Creek. 
All rent Must Be Paid Daily, in Advance.” 


HE boom died almost as abruptly as it 
had begun, but its death-struggle was 
prolonged by the land-company until half a 
thousand abandoned claims had been leased 
to the third wave of gold-seekers and busi- 
ness adventurers who grabbed at the offer 
of Milton Keener’s interests, rights, and 
titles to the several enterprises along Main 
Street in the yell-roaring Gehenna. 
The clean-up on Greenhorn Creek was 


complete before the perducer released his | 


strangle-hold. Uncle Banty Preble and his 
aged companions were transported back to 
their several domiciles, broke but happy, and 
boiling over with enough renewed interest 
in life to inspire them for another half- 
century. Then, with Gehenna traveling on 
hope and reputation, Milton Keener sum- 
moned his imported talent about him and 
herded them over the trail to Gold-run, 


where a private car awaited them. “You | 


have been good boys and girls,” he said, 
bidding them farewell. “Here’s some bonus 
presents for you.” He distributed a sheaf of 
thousand-dollar checks. “Give my ree-gards 
to Broadway. Business in San Francisco 
will keep me a day or two; then I'll foller 
you back and we'll have a party.” 


Camera, research and continuity accom- 


panied the home-bound troupe. 

Mr. Keener’s business in San Francisco in- 
volved one brief visit to the mint. He 
left the mint with a document which indi- 


cated that ninety-four per cent of the Green- | 
horn Creek clean-up, payable to his order, | 


was being guarded for him by the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

In a newspaper interview at his hotel an 
hour before train-time he returned to a 
pleasing theme. “You got the greatest city 
in the world right here,” he asserted. 
“There is no reason why San Francisco 
should not become the center of the moving- 
pitcher industry. You got the climate and 
the scenery and the Western spirit, and 
when you get the bridge built across the 
bay, you will have twice as much scenery, 
going and coming, and I see no reason why 
your city should not double or triple in size 
after two or three times your present popu- 
lation are attracted by the superb Art, which 
you might say is still in its infancy as yet.” 
A pause; then in his smiling conclusion: 
“Yessir, you got a fine city here. I always 
got a soft place in my heart for San Fran- 
cisco. Pour yourselves a drink.” 

Mr. Keener said farewell to his cherished 
city in mid-afternoon. Crossing the bay, he 
indulged in a reverie whose subject-matter 
was streaked with law and arithmetic. The 
bankruptcy court would adjust the bank’s 
claims and his partnership liabilities, and 
then—freedom, and the treasure from Green- 
horn Creek all his own. Nearing the Oak- 
land pier, “Gott!” he concluded. “Them 
three hundred old fellers must have aver- 
aged more as fifty dollars apiece, every day, 
counting Sundays. Yes, we got no Bon- 
anza—all I got is the money, with all 
expenses charged to moving-pitcher produc- 
tion!” 
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Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila 
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RESPOND to the lure of the Far East. Know 
the joy of visiting these strange and fasci- 
nating lands. Glorious playgrounds easily 
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First Hawaii, a tropic wonderland. Then 
Japan, the island empire, home of a cere- 
monious and progressive people, a country 


beautiful beyond compare. 


China, morning land of civilization, the 
Cathay of legendary fame,—here is the real 
flavor of the Orient. Finally the Philippines 
—Manila,bothSpanish and international in 
character; Baguio, lovely mountain resort 
only a short day’s journey away. 


Great President Liners take you in incom- 
parable comfort. Large, outside staterooms 
with beds, not berths. Wide decks. Hospi- 
table publicsalons. A world-famous cuisine. 


Return over the same route, or, go direct 
to Seattle from Japan on the American Mail 
Line. There is a sailing every Saturday from 
San Francisco for the Orient and Round 
the W orld. Fortnightly sailings from Boston 
and New York for the Orient via Havana, 
Panama and California. 


For complete information communicate 
with any ticket or tourist agent or 
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- » NewYork 101 Bourse Building . 
514 West Sixth Street : Los Angeles, 
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1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 
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of a Thousand 
Moods! 


Towering mountains and 
peaceful lakes . . . bustling 
cities and quaint villages. 
It’s all a fascinating and 
ever-changing story that 
never grows old. Skyward 
... brilliant Alpine flowers 
give way to sparkling gla- 
ciers; the chamois and eagle 
take the place of songbirds! 
This entire country, so compact 
with beauty and charm, is easily 
enjoyed because of its network of 
excellent railways. Traveling is 
moderate in price, too! $18.00 for 
15 days of unlimited third-class 
travel. Second class . . . $24.50, 
First class... $35.50. In your 
travels, do not miss the famous 


Lake of Lucerne 


Enjoy its incomparable scenery . . . 
its modern amusements .. . s 
golf, tennis, sailing and bathing. 
But be sure not to leave this beauty 
spot without making—by convenient 
railways—the interesting excursions 
into a nearby Alpine wonderland! 
Pilatus Arth—Rigi 
Burgenstock Treib—Seelisberg 
Stanserhorn Vitznau—Rigi 
Stansstad—Engelberg 
Brunnen—Morschach—Axenstein 
All offer excursions that present 
new vistas of unforgettable Alpine 
beauty . . . bringing back world- 
wide travelers year after year, 
Write for booklet R 
enclosing 10 cents to cover postage 
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TUP 
(Continued from page 40) 


window fearfully; and when their dog 
barked, she trembled till the beast was still. 

Late in the afternoon she went out into 
the pasture toward the knoll; and she lay 
there behind a clump of juniper, whence 
she could look down toward the brook. 
Lin was there, a still figure, inconspicuous 
in his dark garments against the shadows 
of the wood; she lay watching till at last 
he went away, strolling slowly down-brook, 
flipping his fly into the pools before him as 
he moved toward the road half a mile be- 
low. She could even see when, far away, 
he came to his car and entered it; and she 
watched the car disappear. 

Then she rose and went back to the 
house, walking stiffly, eyes half blind. Tup 
was before her, stabling his team; she made 
haste to get his supper ready and to serve 
him; and she was, curiously, very gay. 

But afterward he went to sleep in his 
chair, and he snored a little. Molly could 
not sit still. She rose on quiet feet and 
went through the kitchen out into the barn- 
yard. The night was still and warm, dim- 
lit by remote and impassive stars; there 
was a haze across the sky, and she thought 
it might rain before morning. Across at 
the corner of a farmyard an old willow 
stood, lightning-blasted and near its end; 
and she moved toward it, and her cheeks 
were wet, and she thought to press them 
against the rough bark and find comfort so. 

But as she approached the tree, she saw 
a man there; she saw Lin there—Lin, whom 
she thought gone. Knew him, despite the 
darkness; and her voice cried in her throb- 
bing throat as she stood still. He came 
toward her then, and his hands touched 
her arms, and his arms enfolded her. Her 
breath was panting against his face before 
she thrust him back, thrust herself free. 

He stood a pace away. “I couldn't go,” 
he whispered. 

“IT thought you'd gone,” she said. 

“T should be away. But I came back. 
Molly, Molly, come away with me.” 

Her head bowed, still and trembling; and 
he spoke again. 

“My car’s down the hill. By the road. 
We'll be a hundred miles away by mid- 
night. I couldn’t go—” 

She said, after a while: “Tup would 
beat you!” 

He laughed faintly. “I’m not afraid of 
Tup.” 

“T know,” she agreed. “But he’s strong.” 

“T saw him through the window. Snor- 
ing,” he told her. “Let him sleep. I've a 
coat in the car.” 


pew looked up and down; and through 
the haze overhead one star shone more 
brightly than its fellows; and the warm 
wind blew, and she swayed. He spoke so 
gently. “I can’t go without you, Molly.” 

Her eyes swung about; they rested on the 
squat little farmhouse. There were two 
lighted windows, the windows of the din- 
ing-room where Tup was sitting, sleeping 
now. The big barn was black against the 
sky; she heard the horses stamping in their 
stalls, could almost hear the rumination of 
the cows. Their fragrant breath rode on the 
softly stirring airs. And the man of the 
house was sleeping, snoring there. He had 
worked the long day, would work the long 
tomorrow, bending his back to heavy tasks. 
And his hands were hard. 

Lin’s hand touched her arm, gently. 
“Molly,” he whispered. 

She freed herself from his touch and 
turned, turned toward the kitchen door; and 
he spoke quickly: “Please.” 

Something drove her. “I must tell him,” 
she said, “before I go.” 

“Why ?” 

She struggled to explain. “So that he'll 
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Realize the Dream 
of Your Lifetime! 


HO has not dreamt 
of a cruise in the 
sunny Mediterranean and 
a visit to its lands so fasci- 
natingly replete with ro- 
mance, history and legend? 


You can afford to go this sum- 
mer! 


And, in addition, you can visit 
Norway—the scenic wonderland 
of the world with its awe-inspir- 
ing fjords—marvelous moun- 
tain scenery—picturesque vil- 
lages and towns. 


CLARK’S 3rd CRUISE 
TO NORWAY AND THE 
WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


leaves New York July 2, 1927 on the 
specially chartered, superbly appointed 
Cunard liner **‘Lancastria”’ for a 52-day 
wonder trip embracing Spain, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, the Riviera— 
then Sweden, Norway, Scotland and 
northern Germany. 


Think of it! You can enjoy luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, an ideally ar- 
ranged itinerary and with congenial 
traveling companions at from $600 to 
$1300, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, 
Fees, etc.! 


Can you afford NOT to go? 


Clark’s 8th Cruise Around the World 
leaves New York January 16, 1928 (call- 
ing at Los Angeles, February 2) for a 
most interesting 125-day itinerary. 
$1250 to $3000. 

Clark’s 24th Cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean leaves New York January 25, 
1928, for a 65-day itinerary embracing 
the principal ports. $600 to $1700. 

Write, TODAY, 
for interesting itineraries! 


NORWAY 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., New York 
Originator of World Cruises 














The Man from Borneo 


Is content to range the bush in quest 
of the game and fruit on which he ex- 
ists. His world is mever more than the 
two footprints under his unshod feet. 
But we are civilized and all the world 
is our domain. Those of us who don’t 
care to see it are as benighted as the 
savages of Borneo. Travel is the sign 
of an intelligent nature interested in the 
living world, Travel civilizes us as 
nothing else. So why not travel and see 
life as it really is out beyond the dirt 
and murk of the town. Write to our 
travel advertisers and they will send 
you interesting books on travel and tell 
you how little it costs, 
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Announcing — 
A New Feature in 


COOK’S 
Annual Summer 
Cruise 


Mediterranean 


EUROPE 


by specially chartered 
s. ss CALIFORNIA 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 


From New York June 30; 
back in New York Sept. 1, 1927 


The itinerary includes 
MADEIRA,SPAIN,GREECE, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 
CYPRUS, THEHOLY LAND, 
EGYPT, NAPLES, ROME, 
MONACO, PARIS, LONDON, 
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| know,” was all she found to say. But she 
added: “He might come at you. You 
stay back away.” 
In the darkness she saw Lin touch his 
side; and she knew, with a curious unemo- 
| tional prescience, that he had a weapon 
there. He was not, she thought, a man for 
brawls. But she must not let Tup come 
| out to this. Yet he must be told, must 
| know. 
| “Stay away,” she said again. And she 
went toward the kitchen door. From the 
| door she saw that Lin had moved to the 
| middle of the barnyard. He could look in 
| through the lighted window and watch what 
| went forward there. And she hesitated, un- 
| certainly, a little regretful that he would 
| watch, that he must see. 
It did not occur to her to be afraid of 
| Tup, glad of Lin’s presence there; it did 
| not occur to her to be afraid of Tup, for 
all he was so strong. And it did not occur 
to her to wonder why she was not afraid. 


id the dining room, looking down at Tup 
asleep in his chair, she stood uncertainly. 


The little room was pleasant and familiar. | 
After supper she had folded the end leaves | 


of the table to make more room. When Tup 
fell asleep, she had moved the lamp to the 
small table by the window, leaving him in 
the shadow, so that the light might not 
disturb him. He sat in the chair he liked, 
with a back and seat made of carpet fastened 
| by tacks upon the frame; and he was re- 


| laxed, his great head low. 


She thought he would be furious and all 


| destruction—she must not, she remembered, 
| let him come at Lin. For Lin would not 
| wait for him. She was able to see, in her | 


thoughts, what would happen: Tup’s great 
bulk ramming toward the other man, the 
orange flash of flame, the thudding fall upon 
the sod. Not that, she told herself. 

She touched Tup’s heavy shoulder, and 
shook at it till he opened his eyes, lifted his 
heavy head. 

“Oh,” he said heavily. “Time for bed?” 

She hesitated. “No.” 

“Late, aint it?” His tongue was thick 
with sleep. 

“T want to talk to you.” 

He nodded. “Not much company, I 
guess,” he confessed. “I’m used to bed.” 

She put the table between them, and her 
eyes turned toward the dark pane of the 
windows. Lin outside there, watching. 


again. 
He gave her slow attention, rubbing at his 
eyes. 
“What’s the matter, Molly?” 
“Tup, I’m going away.” 
He considered this at length. 
“Going home?” he asked. 
“No. No, clear away.” 
She saw his hand slowly clench; and she 


still. Keep him here.” But he only said in 
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his grave way: 

“Where to?” 

She hesitated, remembering that she did 
| not know. Did not know the end of this 
| journey she meant to undertake tonight. 
Who could know the end of it? And she 
was shaken; but she thought that the journey 
would be glamorous and fine. And a woman 
could make the end of it what she chose. 

“That don’t matter,” she said defensively, 
“_where I go. But I wouldn’t go without 
you knew.” 

He considered this. “T guess you just 
want to get away.” 

“Ves,” 

“Don’t figure you want I should go 
along?” His tone was mild; she was—and 
this irritated her—sorry for him. 

“No.” 

“Don’t aim to say where you're going?” 

“No.” 

















“Listen, Tup,” she said, and swung to him | 
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thought desperately: “I must keep him | 








Every Little While 


We all feel as if some malicious 
imp had thrown a monkey 
wrench into our anatomical ma- 
chinery, a sinker into our souls. It 
is human to feel stale occasionally 
by over-work. That is the time 
to get into the sun, to hit the 
trail for East, West, North or 
South by ship or train. Travel is 
a real renovation of life. It 
changes its whole aspect. Go 
somewhere and shake the impedi- 
ment out of body, mind and soul. 
Write to our travel advertisers 
and they’ll give you all the infor- 
mation and never bother you 
whether you go or stay. 
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Insure your 
personal effects 


It would cost so much 
to replace them—and 
costs so little to protect 
yourself against the ex- 
pense of replacement if 
they are stolen, or de- 
stroyed while in the 
hands of transportation 
companies, in hotels, 
clubs and all public 
places, or anywhere out- 
side your home. 

Ask any North Amer- 
ica Agent to explain how 
Tourist Baggage Insur- 
ance protects you against 
the loss of personal ef- 
fects. Or send the at- 
tached coupon for com- 
plete information. 
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ea? 


“Nor why?” 

She hesitated, then nodded. “Yes, yes, I'll 
tell you why.” And he asked no question, 
and at last she went on, struggling for 
words. “There’s nothing here,” she said. 

“Keeps me busy,” he reminded her. 

“Nothing for me,” she explained. “Oh, it’s 
not the work I mind.” 

“Me, is it?” There was a slow blaze in 
his eyes, and she trembled. Not afraid of 
him for herself. But—what pistol could 
stop this great man? Or if it did? Or— 
why must she decide? She had thought 
herself already decided; but a blow might 
settle it. A grapple in the dark would save 
her these miserable questionings; she remem- 
bered, abruptly, two men climbing out of the 
waters of the harbor and scuttling away to 
hide. And a great shock of a man like a 
stout post firm upon the battle-ground. Tup, 
as she saw him there. 

“Or some one else if it aint me,” 
gested. “Pile maybe?” 

“No, no.” 

Her eyes swung unconsciously toward the 
window, and he marked the glance and 
looked that way. 

“Out there, is he?” 

“You can't do anything,” 

“Why aint he in here? 
maybe. But—in here?” 


he sug- 


she pleaded. 
Back of you, 


HE felt the need of defending Lin, named 
him. “He passed you, one day, in his 
car. You wouldn't let him by.” 

“Him?” Tup commented mildly. “I didn’t 
take to him,” he said. “I'd have had to 
put the team in the ditch. He could wait 
a minute, better.” 

She struck back to the kernel of things. 
“T wouldn’t go without you knew,” she told 
him; and he got to his feet and stood across 
the table from her, his hands resting on its 
either side. And she cried quickly: 

“I wouldn’t let him come in, Tup. There’s 
no good in fighting him.” 
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She thought he must burst into fury of 


‘swift movement, go driving toward the door; 


land she was afraid. Tup was no gentle man, 
not one to take this and sit supine. She 
should have known. Now there was death 
and havoc in the air. She moved toward the 
door, thinking to check him there though his 
charge would trample her. No gentleness in 
|him; it was that which was driving her 
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a Just hard hands and shoulders like 
a ram and muscles fit for mighty tasks, but 
for no little, fragile matters. The very 
touch of his fingers would bruise a woman’s 
skin. 
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But—he did not come striding toward 
where she blocked the door. Only stood 
there, by the table, his hands upon it; and 
after a moment she saw him shake his head. 
He did not speak, and she wondered what 
he meant. 

“Let us go,” she whispered. 

He said in his grave, mild voice: “Why— 
I wouldn’t hurt him if you want him, Molly 
I wouldn’t hurt a thing of yours.’ 

There was long silence then, and a sob 
choked in her throat and she was miserable 
and alone. Tup stood by the table, waiting 
for her to go. And after a time she tried to 
go, and her feet lagged. She turned back; 
and insensibly she moved toward him, till 
only the table’s narrow width was there be- 
tween them. She was bewildered and un- 
sure; and she stared at Tup as though she 
had never seen him until now. 

“You wont hurt him?” she whispered, 
and shook her head as a baby does, to em- 
phasize its word. 

“Why, no,” he told her soberly. 

He was so gentle. Lin would not thus 
have let her go; even now he waited with 
his pistol there. Of a mind to use it, 

Her eyes dropped to Tup’s broad 
chest, as though she saw the bullet thudding; 
and her eyes closed, and she shivered. But 
when she opened them again, she smiled 
faintly. 

“But Tup,” she asked him, 
fight to keep me?” 

He seemed at a loss, groped for a word. 
“Why, I don’t figure it would keep you,” he 
said. 

“Don’t you know,” she chided, “that a 
woman likes a man to fight for her?” 

The big man considered this, and she 
watched him, smiling more and more. He 
was of a literal mind, this Tup Morgan. 
And at last he brushed the table aside, with 
a little movement of his hand; it spun in the 
air and struck against the wall and splin- 
tered there; and he said readily: 

“Why, if that’s what you want, Molly!” 
And he strode toward the door. 

But she was in his way, fronting him, 
laughing in his eyes. “Oh, Tup, Tup,” she 
cried. “There’s not a thing to fight for, 
now!” 

He puzzled over this; but her arms went 
round his neck, and then his arms enfolded 
her. He was so strong; he hurt her terribly; 
and she sighed with a happy pain. 

Lin was looking in through the window. 
But after a moment he laughed, in a mirth- 
less way, and lighted a cigarette, and de- 
parted down the road. 


“wouldn't you 





CHILDREN 


|Crowds of curious onlookers that swarm to 
public spectacles, to a pageant, a funeral, a 
début at the opera or a fashionable wed- 
ding, with the same avid curiosity to pry 
into human griefs, joys, heartrendings, as 
to be present at failure, success, the begin- 
ning and the end. A sea of waiting eyes 
ahead. Sensation of being personally de- 
|tached, of having certain steps to perform, 
certain gestures to make, words to be spoken 
in a preconceived and studied réle. 


R a moment as she stood there looking 

down the thronged church, her hand on 
the arm of Count Kittery, who was to give 
her away, she had a feeling of amused, al- 
most indifferent contempt, not only for the 
world she had chosen as her own, but for 
something of herself, something credulous, 
suffering and personal of herself that she was 
about to leave behind. All this panoply of 
luxury, this mystic perfumed ceremony, pag- 
eantry and opera, was not for the mating 
with one man, but a sort of sacrificial cere- 
mony, for the renunciation of another. 
Ahead, the blazing altar appeared not as 





OF DIVORCE 


(Continued from page 66) 


the communion of Christianity but as a 
sacrificial stone. Her mind recorded these 
thoughts not emotionally but coldly, with a 
rarefied sense of having risen above her 
own personality, of inertly looking on. 

She felt a sudden curiosity for the man 
who in a short irrevocable moment would 
become her husband. She glanced behind 
her. He was standing rigidly at his mother’s 
side looking neither to the right nor left, 
the set stare of a soldier. 

“Ts it harder for him or for me, I won- 
der?” she thought. “To give up everything 
or to be denied everything? What are we 
waiting for? Kitty would have come if she 
were able—not Ted. Poor Prince—I sup- 
pose I shall call him Vico now. I wish he 
wouldn't show so plainly what he is going 
through. Still, I or another, he said. 
How he loves her!” The thought came 
to her that even to the last night he had 
been in the arms of the woman he loved, 
and for a moment she too remembered, re- 
membered in such a swift sinking instant of 
weakness, that terrified, she turned to Hugo 
with the flippant remark: 
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“Please peek behind and see if my veil is 
hanging properly.” | 
Her mother spoke some word she did not | 
hear. She smiled publicly at her, came back | 


into her impersonality once more. “At last.” 


HE was moving up the aisle in a slow 

surging rhythm, seeing out of the mass 
distinct faces, smiling faces, faces sentimen- 
tally moved, a mocking face, on and on until 
all fell behind her. Ahead the flaming altar, 
organ-surges sweeping down on her. Then 
some one stepped away, some one came to 
her side—her husband. 

“I feel nothing, absolutely nothing,” she 
said wonderingly to herself. She tried to 
concentrate on the holy words that were | 
being pronounced, and her mind, feverishly | 
alert, noticed only absurd trifles: a rent in| 
the gorgeous vestment, a choir-boy whisper- | 
ing to another, a sleepy beadle leaning | 
against a pillar, an altar candle that was be- | 
ginning to drip. 

But all at once when as man and wife 
they knelt to be prayed over, the thought 
came to her: 

“And my children?” 

Something poignant and tremulous woke | 
in her, breaking through all the ice, some- | 
thing warm, girlish, reverent. A lump in her 
throat, tears to her eyes. A sudden awe of 
the future, of the mysteries of life and 
death which hung over them in the vaulted 
shadows above them possessed her. She felt 
little and helpless, with a great surging need 
of faith to cling to. She began to pray | 
passionately, incoherently, with a new feeling | 
of consecration to mysterious lives waiting 
to be called into the world. 

Afterward she felt nothing, a weariness 
perhaps, a resentment of crowds, the long- 
ing to be through with these endless in- 
troductions, resentment of the intrusion of 
others crowding about them in the sacristy. 
But as soon as they were back at the 
house for the wedding breakfast she was 
seized with terror. Anything now to post- 
pone the departure, anything to prolong the 
delay. Sudden realization that ahead were 
situations she was unprepared to meet 

And so she was married—brilliantly, as 
the expression goes. The list of the guests, 
the wedding-presents, the historic emeralds 
of the ancient house of the Prince de Sfax, 
the pageant at the church, the leaders of 
fashion at the reception all duly chronicled 
and cabled: a famous international marriage, 
figuring in the headlines of the papers with 
the same importance as the doings of par- 
liaments and armies Two days later 
all Paris knew, by that mysterious electric 
whisper that conveys news which never 
gets into print, that Mme. Laleu, the former 
idolized mistress of the Prince de Sfax, had 
attempted suicide, was dying in the hospital 
Du Val de Grace, and that the young Prince, 
frantic, had returned to the deathbed of the 
woman he adored. 


Chapter Forty 


__. Cannes. The gambling-rooms 
at the very height of the season. Mid- 
night. Late arrivals drifting in from the 
opera, the ballroom, from dinner-parties at 
distant villas. The constant swish of women, 
winding through the crowds, which eddied 
about the green tables. Stilled sounds, un- 
derlying hum of voices through the electric- 
swept rooms, dull background against which 
the staccato rise of the croupiers’ chorus: 

“Banque de vingt louis.” 

“Dix louis dans la banque.” 

“Banquo.” 

“Banquo prime.” 

“Carte!” 

“Huit.” 

“La main passe!” 

The crowd—cosmopolitan, mixed, Eng- 
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America’s Leading Authorities Endorse | 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 





Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The WI celock School for Kindergartners, Boston 
The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most carefully selected 
material to help mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 
_A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 

In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very little chil- 
dren—and such stories are the hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed 
full of just the right suggestions for games and occupations to answer adequately the cry 
of “What can we do, now, mother?” {A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way 
intensely interesting to your children, the everyday things of life that every child wants 
to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice by one 
of the world’s leading age upon child training, telling how best to handle children of 
every no mee on all occasions. And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children 
love, together with singing games. 
This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five volumes 

to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 








lish predominating. Bounders; staid, mid- 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Lib: Dept., ' 
yy by my any rary Dept. Send This Coupon NOW! 

Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children's Hour. If they are not just what I want, 
I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or, if satisfactory, I will 
pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for seven months, or $14.25 
within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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“Scared to death that | 
someone would speak 
to me in French” 


*‘Like thousands of students of 
French in colleges and high 
schools, I passed my examina- 
tions with credit, but I knew 
that I was not competent, and 
that hardly a student in my class 
could converse with a French per- 
son with confidence. I was al- 
ways in dread that someone 
would speak to me in French 
knowing I had graduated with 
honors in languages.”’ 

Do you know why practically all class- 
room language students tell the same 
story, whereas students of the I. C. S, 
method frequently secure Government 
posts requiring French or Spanish? 

It is because classroom training tries to 
teach you to speak the language by teach- 
ing you the grammar first. That method 
does not give the ear enough training nor 
the tongue sufficient practice to become 
familiar with the language. 

Indorsed by French and Spanish Embassies 

By the new I. C. 8S. conversational method 
you learn to speak French and Spanish by 
hearing it spoken! You study a few minutes 
each day in your own time Voices of the 
foremost French and Spanish teachers of 
Europe repeat easily acquired lessons over 
and over again on your phonograph Then 
you repeat with the record to gain confidence, 
then without your phono- 
graph, for practice. 

Our students surpass 
those of any other method 
because we train both the 
ear and the tongue, while 
other methods simply train 
the eye to understand and 
the hand to write, 


Write for Free Booklet 
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} School of Languages ‘| 
\| International Correspondence Schools | 
Dept. 3438-D, Scranton, Penna. 
| Without cost or obligation, please send me the | 
| illustrated booklet describing your new Conversa | 
tional Courses in [] French and [ Spanish 
| (Please check the language in which you are most | 
interested.) l 
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outfit in handsome carrying case, fur- 
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dle-class women; flaming women whose 
reputations went before them like a herald; 
parvenus from the four quarters of the 
world; a king in exile, royal personages, 
grand dukes, princesses of Greece, Serbia 
jand Spain; commercial travelers, adventurers, 
|Australians, Levantines, young girls, Ameri- 
can and English; actresses from the café- 
concert, the opera, the cinema; flamboyant 
old women repositories for glistening stones— 
jewels borne on the waves of the crowd like 
scum on the sea-wash. Young men with 
jstill unspent youth, eager for dissipation; 
}old men fanning again the slumbering flames 
|of dying passions, passion for drink, passion 
for gambling, passion for intrigue; shoddy 
men with frayed cuffs and shiny elbows; 
an Eastern rajah, his white wife; broken 
lives, breaking lives 

“Who bids for the bank?” 

“Twenty louis for the bank.” 

“Baccarat !’ 

At the tables the little games; mini- 
mum bank, one louis. Shoddy-genteel and 
| timid virtue, broken existences, old routi- 
naires, hoping for a run of luck to carry 
them back among the elect; unfortunates 
trying to recoup franc by franc for the 
thousands _swept away; dried-up scrawny 
women, austere women strangely out of 
place, cocottes seeking their luck on the 
green tables and in the hungry calculating 
eyes of men; a honeymoon couple, little 
bourgeois, consulting tremulously over timid 
stakes; English officers on half-pay; friends 
of the rich; widows, secretaries, companions; 
a boy of eighteen playing hookey; young 
girls fascinated by the dramatic women of 
pleasure; old men and old women with 
meager hoarded stacks of chips gambling 
for the thrill of youth; a young girl with 
the light in her eyes, which later may 
wreck a home, bankrupt her husband and 
impoverish her children, nibbling now at 
the forbidden fruit, red spots in her cheeks, 
with playful childish exclamations that amuse 
the crowd. Minimum, one louis. The first 
step for youth, the last chapter of illusion. 





1E brilliant tables: Slender women in 
molded gowns, thin, transparent, flesh- 
colored; women bought and paid for, women 
| offered for sale; sleek smiling men, men not 


name |easily moved, moved now by the reckless 


display of appetites, gold and women; rich 
men heavy-handed, thick-necked, playing in- 
differently; a young Russian, slender as a 
girl, Slavic, his odalisque mistress at his 
side; a young man with, a phenomenal run 
of luck, a sudden Napoleon, carrying dismay 
and disaster to the sleepless veterans of a 
thousand battles, watched with bated breath 
by the curious upper fringe of spectators, 
whispering the sums won, a_ triumphant 
young man, insolent, pretending dramatic 
indifference; His Highness, uncle of a royal 
personage; a cattle-raiser from the Argen- 
tine, the wife of a cabinet minister, a great 
demi-mondaine, a famous surgeon, an ugly, 
toadlike old woman, frowsy, a drab spot 
lin this sea of changing colors, enormously 
rich, sharing banks with a pale transparent 
couleur-de-rose lady with a_ high-sounding 
title; a hotel-keeper, a dancer, a polished 
black-leg watched by the croupier; a sud- 
denly enriched popular writer, deputies, 
members of Parliament, respectable ma- 
trons; a murderer, gentlemen with world- 









**THE STAR 
OF THE GLACIER” 
That is the title of another 
dramatic story in the series 
written about that gallant gen- 
tleman Dreve of Virginia, by— 
James Francis Dwyer 
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known titles; jockeys, a large squashy Hun- 
garian; a woman with a weak heart, a 
silver medicine-case among the bank-notes, 
filled for an emergency, gambling against 
life—gamblers all, cold or shaken, dramatic, 
posing, avid, wrathful or contemptuous, re- 
sentful, voluble or silent, losing splendidly 
or frantically; staring, defiant, fascinated. 
Gamblers drawn from every world, from 
every station, by every passion; playing for 
fame, to keep a woman, to escape from 
boredom, for love of gold, luxury; for a 
last and ultimate sensation. Virtue and 
evil, side by side, in the macabre terrify- 
ing democracy of vice! The only true de- 
mocracy, perhaps! What else can compare 
to it? Not the democracy of religion where 
princes and potentates of the church are 
established, where castes exist to worship 
God apart. Not the democracy of death, 
for rank survives the grave in pyramids 
and mausoleums. Perfect democracy, this, 
where all are leveled to a common passion, 
the common revolt against the given meas- 
ure of fortune, where everything in life, 
the groping for love, fame, success, power, 
luxury,'can be summed up, concentrated, 
magnified, where every joy or agony is 
intensified in the supreme mystery of the 
turn of a card. 


Memo twenty louis. 
“Bank of five hundred louis.” 

“Faites vos jeux.” 

“Cards to Madame.” 

“Banquo.” 

“Card ?” 

“No card.” 

“A natural.” 

“Baccarat !” 

The great spectacle. A table railed off 
from the crowd, the crowd pressed four 
deep around. Princes, grand dukes, com- 
mon-place timid spectators, cocottes, new- 
comers, habitués, statesmen, millionaires, 
huddled together, gazing down into the green 
arena, where the great gamblers meet in 
combat, no quarter asked or given, ruin or 
be ruined, play in the hundreds of thou- 
sands, bank-notes tied together in packages 
of ten, twenty thousand, stacked in heaps. 
The big game, no longer chemin de fer— 
baccarat ! 


hundred thousand in the bank—a million. 
A German industrial, an impassive English- 
man, hatchet-faced, an Italian prince playing 
with the American millions of his wife, who 
sits behind him; two professional gamblers 
from America, poker-faced; an  English- 
woman, hawk-eyed, false front, false color 
in the cheeks, shrewd, cool-eyed, playing 
on a system, paper and pencil at her side. 
In the spotlight a flowerlike woman with 
brilliant eyes, and carmine smiles, covered 
with jewels, provokingly young, new to the 
spectacle, old as the ages in the wisdom in 
her eyes; Phryne, with the man who has 
bought her at her side, an old man, heavy- 
eyed, already doomed to die by the thing 
he has so insolently possessed and who so 
fatally possesses him. The great gamblers, 
who sit endlessly here, who have sacrificed 
everything in life, reputation, honor, tran- 


quillity, who have ruined wives, mothers, | 
denuded their children, taken mistresses to | 
replenish their pockets, disgraced great names, | 
who will lie, steal, cheat, betray, to be back | 


in this maelstrom of supreme passions—the 
great gamblers! Serried breathless ranks of 
little gamblers, watching them, swept by 
transmitted passions. The bank wins; the 
bank loses. A hundred thousand francs on 
a card. Banquo for a quarter of a million! 


ND the scavengers: 


world-worn old women who gaze and prattle, 
feasting on reputations, serving up new 
scandals, digging out of the past the bones 
of buried tragedies. A woman passes. 





A Levantine, yellow-faced, color- | 
less, inscrutable, dealing for a syndicate; five | 





In the center great | 
sofas, and tables with deep armchairs, | 
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A—You try it first on 
a single lock of your 
hair to see what it 
does. Thus have no 
fear of results. 





New - Way to End 
Gray 


[Accept, please, amazing test] 


qv \ 
or ae 
EG ‘ 
B—Then simply comb 
this water-like liquid 
a your 
. Safe. 


only "7 or 8 minutes. 


Hair 


C—Arrange hair and 
watch color gradually 
creep back. Restora- 
tion will be perfect 
and complete. 


hair. 
Takes 








Now it takes only a few minutes to bring back natural shade 
to faded and graying hair. You watch it creep back after using 
this clear water-like liquid. Accept amazing free test 


ERE is a way that works wonders by 
supplying coloring elements to gray hair. 
What happens is that natural shade is con- 
veyed. If your hair is naturally auburn, it 
will revert to auburn. If black, black it will be. 
No need now for crude, messy dyes judged 
dangerous to hair. They are noticed by your 
friends. 

This new 
Some 10,000,000 women have used it. 
take no chances. 

It’s safe and makes your hair live looking 
and lustrous. Will not wash nor rub off. And 
may be applied only to gray and faded parts. 

We send you free a sample of Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Restorer. You snip off a single 
lock of your hair and try it first on that. You 
see exactly what results will be. Thus take 
no chances. Which is the safe thing to do. 

The country’s finest 
Red 


A Music School? advertise in The 


Book Magazine and you cannot go astray in 
selecting a school from page sixteen, they in- 
vite correspondence. If you need help in making 
a ——. we shall be glad to advise you. En- 
close stamped envelope address: 


The Director, Deparment of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, NewYork City 


EARAKINE 
stoPSE ARACHE 


scientific way defies detection. 
You 

















Or go to the nearest drug store today. A 
few cents’ worth restores original color per- 
fectly. Your money returned if not amazed 
and delighted. 


~----~--Test Free -------- 


} MaryT. Goldman, 1317-cGoldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
8 «Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
5 color of hair. Black. medium 
§ brown . auburn (dark red)...... light brown 














Softens stores, mail 
ee GB Dent @ Con Demolt: Michigan 


FOR COUGHS AND THROAT TROUBLES 
BROWN’S Ca 
Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
A SUPERIOR TOO7H POWDER 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America's 4th Largest Industey. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are ca 
ing fortrained men and wom- 
of spare-time 
you easily—quick- 
unpecessary. 
in touch with goctton. 


» we 
t. Write for FREE 
BOOK “* Your Big Opportunity."* 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 





Step into a 
HOTEL , 


High Schoo; 
Course in 
2 Years 
This simplified, complete 


School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance tocollege, business, and 








‘ANTS, 
Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 
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| The 
| World’s Smartest e $1.50 
|}COMPACT palatine 
| Perfumed with 





orchidée bleue 


| Parfums 


CORDAY 





“Always Me’ 


[oujowrs wot 








a Paris 


Preferred by Women of Distinction 


CORDAY LIPSTICKS—SUPERLATIVE! 
[at GOOD SHOPS EVERYWHERE ~ DISTRIBUTED BY LIONEL, 320 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK | 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


festioulase of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marke of ti 
4 Short- Sto and quoi copy of THE + RL - 


MONTHLY free, 'y- 
b+ HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
t. 8 Soringtie 


id, Mass. 








o 
Have Dark Hair 
and Look Young 


Smart women never let themselves look 
old! Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. 

We all know the advantages of a youth- 
ful appearance. 

Your hair is your charm. It makes or 
mars the face. When your hair fades, turns 
gray and looks streaked, just a few appli- 

cations of Sage Tea and Sulphur enhance 
its appearance a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound, which costs but 75 
cents, and is merely the old time recipe im- 
proved by the addition of other ingredients. 

Thousands of folks rely upon this ready- 
to-use preparation, because it darkens the 
hair beautifully; besides, no one can pos- 
sibly tell, as it darkens so naturally and 
evenly. 

You simply moisten a sponge or soft 
brush with it, drawing this thru the hair, 
taking one small strand at a time. By 
morning the gray hair disappears; after 
another application or two, its natural color 
is restored and it becomes thick, glossy and 
lustrous, and you appear years younger. 















Tersonal Hyguene 


No more worry! Lay Ta * New 
|) discovery a. y. ins an- 
tiseptic for feminine hygiene. In- 


injure delicate membranes 

lors and all germs. Relieves irri- 
tation. Delight full gontuias. Non- 
peisonous. **Lily Tab a sent on re- 
ceipt of $1.00(C.0.D. plus postage) . 


EUREKA LABORATORIES 





Daintiness nll 





24 E.21st St. Dept. L-26 New York 
toy Feminine Cleanliness 





















a a heaping teaspo 1 of 
) MU-COL in a quart of lukewarm 
water, soak the feet in the solution, 
sponge the ankles and lower limbs. This 
treatment just before retiring, will bring 
relief and comforting sleep. 
Many prominent Chiropodists 
recommend MU-COL. Economi- 
cal. Powder form. Dissolve and 
use as required. Costs and 
lasts longest. Handy fortravelers. 


MU-COL 
Non-poisonous hygienic powder. 
At Druggists, 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 


The MU-COL Compeey 
162 East Tupper, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for Free Sample 
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“They say her husband caught her flat- 
footed with the chauffeur.” 

“Her mother was the same sort, my dear. 
You remember the story, of course.” 

“She’s traveling now with her 
dancer.” 

“Who?” 

“De Vortez from the Ritz. She takes him 
everywhere. It’s quite a new profession.” 

“They pay them a hundred francs each 
dance.” 

“If that were all!” 

A man, tall, well-groomed, Mephistophe- 
lian. 

“Who's that?” 

“Count Florio.” 

“The one who carried off the rich little 
American girl?” 

“Exactly.” 

“But they're separated. 
money now?” 

“Too clever for that, my dear. Give her 
family a chance to divorce him? No, no 
There's millions involved. They say—well, 
I had it from the old Baron Pontifére— 
they say there’s a syndicate backing him, 
feeding him, my dear, so he can stay out 
the Americans and get his price. A million, 
my dear!” 

Another woman. 

“She’s received now, but just the same 
everyone knows she was- Richard Kennedy's 
mistress before she married Hatten. They 
went to Egypt together openly.” 


own 


Who's giving him 





tall, serene, defiantly bril- 
bobbed 


ver- 


RINCESS X, 
liant, at her side a Russian girl, 
hair, dreamy-eyed, pallid, black brows, 
milion lips, ashen face. 
| “She looks like a corpse.” 
| “The rupture is near.” 
“They're always together, aren’t they ?” 
| “How 
| months ?” 
“Ts she a Russian?” 
“They say the Princess found her in a 
| dressmaker’s shop.” 
| “Style of a sort.” 
An ex-king with a cocotte on his arm. 
| Two English boys. 
“Made a hundred at shimmy.” 
| The lady with the weak heart, stumbling 
|a little. 

“Lost a hundred thousand yesterday.” 

A young female, child-faced, outrageously 
naked. 

“What is she, débutante or prostitute?” 

A svelte glorious nymph escorted by a 
group of males, taking her seat. A dramatic 
flurry. Sudden massing of spectators, star- 
ing down at her pleasure-giving body, at 
the brilliant insolent eyes in the lovely oval 
face, and the mouth with hard corners. 

“Four divorces and a dozen lovers.” 

“Is the prince going to marry her?” 

“If she wants him.” 

“Figured in a famous murder case.” 

“Ruined Lord Atholbury’s son when he 
| was still at Cambridge. Suicide or murder? 
Quite a difference of opinion. She got off, 
you remember.” 

A woman famed as 
woman in Europe. 

“An American from California.” 

“She has style.” 

“She ought. Spends fifty thousand a year 
on her back.” 

“No wonder he divorced her.” 

“What now?” 

“An Indian prince, they say.” 

A Frenchman, dapper, elegant, dissipated, 
stepping victoriously, clasping in his arms, 
\like a baby, a package of thousand-franc notes. 

“De Vigny.” 

“So he landed an American at last ?” 

“Immensely rich.” 

“What luck! At fifty-five, too—De 
Vigny, who borrowed from everyone.” 

“Well, he’s got it now, my dear.” 

“He’s got her too!” 

“Oh, he manages that beautifully.” 


_long has it been going on—six 








the best-dressed 
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A party of seven or eight came in from 
the ballroom. A grand duke turned to 
greet them, kissing the hand of a little 
sprightly woman with malicious laughing 
eyes. 

“Prince de Sfax and Mrs. Larrabee.” 

“Pretty.” 

“Provocative, rather.” 

“And the Princess?” 

A sudden craning of necks. Three old 
women, sitting like three fates, weaving off 
their skeins of scandal. 

“Married eight months. That old witch 
Miss Fingall got five thousand pounds for 
making the match.” 

I should think he’d be crazy about her.” 

“Well, my dear, he left her two days after 
the marriage, when his mistress killed her- 
self. Mme. Laleu, don’t you remember? 
Killed herself—a frantic infatuation, my 
dear. Quite 1850.” 

“Do such things exist nowadays?” 

“They say it was his only love-affair. 
Anyhow, when he heard she was dying, he 
rushed back to Paris—oh, my dear, a dread- 
ful scandal. Everyone knew—why, he stayed 
openly at her bedside twenty-four hours, 
and at a hospital, too!” 

“And the wife?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Did she take him back?” 

“Your guess is as good as mine.” 

“But what could she do? Really, no 
woman could forgive that. Public, my dear.” 

“She'll take a lover, of course.” 

“The Prince is attractive, very attractive.” 

“Very attracted by the little blonde, I 
should say. They play side by side all the 
time.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Mrs. Larrabee—a convenient, agreeable 
American husband who keeps away. Her 
father—Flenders, Flanders, you know, who 
has the beautiful villa at La Bocca. He’s 
there talking to the Prince, the funny, bird- 
like little man with the enormous head. 
That’s his wife in pastel blue—two or three 
divorces.” 


AN obsequious official, pliant as rubber, 
tripped up to invite them to a table 
held in reserve. They took their seats, 
Kitty next to the Prince De Sfax, indiffer- 
ent to the sudden stir of interest. The other 
places were quickly filled, a royal personage, 
a boyish bewildered figure; two great ladies 
of the English aristocracy; Count Borgo, 
a slim, languorous Venetian, dramatically 
handsome, a sensational gambler, who came 
up to Kitty, bending low over her hand; 
the notorious Miriam d’Anesco, one of the 
meteoric beauties of the Paris demi-~monde, 
pale as a tinted rose petal, with flaming 
red hair, covered with jewels which a sleepy 
almond-eyed Persian, hardly in his twenties, 
lavished on her, sacrificing his inheritance. 

Kitty, her tangled hair subdued into the 
close sleek contours of a boyish shingle, thin 
neck and delicate arms, with her roguish 
eyes and the light effervescent malice of her 
smile, had the air of a truant child, coquet- 
ting with a benignant fate. The Prince de 
Sfax on one side, Count Borgo on the other, 
advised her, shared in her banks, laughing at 
her excitement, applauding her success, as a 
duel developed with the exotic Madame 
d’Anesco and her somnolent Persian. Back 
of them the shifting crowd paused, stared 
and commented. 

“Together again!” 

“Tiens, the little American is winning to- 
night.” 

“Lost all week.” 

“She or the Prince?” 

“Same thing, isn’t it?” 

In a society where women ruin the men 
who seek them, and men marry or take 
mistresses to squander their fortunes, noth- 
ing to provoke comment in such a situation. 

At one o'clock there was a stir, a cran- 
ing of heads and an excited whisper. 
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to the law 


Most of us do defy the law— 
Nature’s law of health. Even if 
you’re warmly dressed you aren’t 
completely protected. The deli- 
cate tissues of your throat need 
to be specially guarded against 
the ever-present danger of coughs 
and colds. 


Smith Brothers’ cough drops 
safely protect and gently medi- 
cate thethroat tissues. They 

quickly soothe irritation, relieve 





Cunsneeieinesiinns 





Breathing defiance 







SMITH BROT 


COUGH DROPS 


hoarseness, ease and stop the 
cough. Your whole throat is 
cooled, cleared, refreshed. 
“The cheapest health 
insurance in the world’’ 








5c S-Bs or Menthol 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 








AQUATIC DEVICES 

ELF-INFLATING LIFE BELT—Pocket size. Won- 
der of the age. Miniature hollow-ribbed lifeboat dis- 
tendable around body instantly. Sustains wearer in 
deep, rough water. Most practical safeguard for sea- 
travelers and nonswimmers. Boon to aquatic sports. 
Get free illustrated booklet. Self-Acting Life Belt Co., 
55 E. 8th St.. New York. 





HELP WANTED 
I WILL PROVE you can make $100 a week with my 
proposition. Marshall made $8) in five hours. Remark- 
able new plan; write quick. ALBERT MILLS, MGR., 
9033 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel music, 
blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, recita- 
tions, entertainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big vatalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 31, Chicago. 








PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
PATENTS—TRADEMAR KS—Write for free Guide 
Books and “Record of Invention Blank” before disclos- 
ing inventions. Send model or sketch of invention for 
Inspection & Instructions Free. Reasonable Terms. 

Victor J. Evans Co., 696-9th, W: on, D. C, 


NTORS—Write for our guide book ‘Howto Get Your 

Patent” and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 

sketch of invention for Inspection and Instructions ra 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash, D. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 

Mfg. Co.. 63 Enright. St. Louis. Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 
EARN $25 wy 2-4 time, writing pen bah 
. Magazines. unnecessary. 
—_ PRESS SYNDICATE 
1034, St. Louis, Mo. 


UBSTANTIAL oh ROY- 
ALTY payment + a to publication con Ex- 
gh GS 
requiring music ‘or exam. on. 
Send today, Walter Newcomer, 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 




















Multiply 
Your Beauty 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 

I multiplied my beauty, as a girl, by ways I 
found in France. The helps she gave me made 
me famous, gave me a glorious career. 

I have gone to France 
yearly—made 35 trips— 
to learn of her latest dis- 
coveries. And I come 
back—always—to offer 
them to you. 

The greatest help I have 
ever found isaclay. Not 
the crude and muddy 
clays so many have em- 
ployed. I found in France 
a new-type clay, the final 
result of 20 years of re- 
search. It is white, re- 
fined and dainty. It com- 
bines many helps in one. 
I cannot conceive of any 
woman going 





girl or 
without it. 

All toilet counters now supply this clay as 
Edna Wallace Hopper’s White Youth Clay. It 
sells for 50c and $1. 

Within 30 minutes it changes all that pertains 
to youth and beauty. The girl or woman who 
employs it will scarcely know herself. It will 
bring multiplied beauty to any girl, and most 
older women seem to drop ten years. 

My White Youth Clay purges the skin of all 
that clogs or mars it. It draws out the causes 
of blackheads and blemishes. It combats all lines 
and wrinkles. It draws the blood to the skin to 
nourish and revive it, so there comes to users @ 
rosy complexion which amazes and delights. 

Please let me show you these results. The cou 
pon will bring you a trial treatment. Also my 
Beauty Book. et me send them to you. 


ForTrial Tube ‘4’ 


of Youth Clay, mail this today to Edna Wal- 
_ Hopper, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
inois. 
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No More Razor 
Blades to Buy! 


y EEN, 





velvety shaves forever and no more | 

blades to buy! That’s what the amazing in-| 
vention of a St. Louis man offers you today! 

KRISS-KROSS—the super-stropper is really a} 
blade-rejuvenator. Prolongs life of any blade for | 
months and even years. Strops your blade (any} 
make) on the diagonal just like master barber. 
Pressure decreases automatically. Nickel jig flies} 
up to notify you that blade is ready with keenest 
cutting edge steel can take! It’s simply astonishing! 

Now to introduce KRISS-KROSS stropper— 
the inventor will give you a surprising new kind 
of razor absolutely FREE! Really 3 razors in| 
one. Instantly adjustable. Exclusive feature cuts | 
beard resistance 45%! Nothing like it ever before! 

Get details of these amazing inventions and 
free mystery razor offer at once. (Never sold in 
stores.) Gift is limited, so don’t delay! No obli- 
zation. Send coupon tonight. 

AGENTS: $150 Week and Up 

Make big money as KRISS-KROSS_ representative. 
J. C. Kellogg made over $200 in seven days H. King 
made $66 in 8 hours. Generous commissions. Wonder- 
ful for spare time or full time. Nearly every man | 
buys on sight. Get details quick, Check bottom of} 
coupon and mail gt once, 

1418 leton Av., 


RHODES MFG. CO. .=i'R:siz3e" 


Seqsesegoogosscessscosoosasedss eaedeaeses, 
Rhodes sits: Co. 
C-2 1418 Pendleton Av., St, | 


Dept Louis, Mo. 
Without obligation send me detai(s of new invention— KRISS- 
CROSS Stropper—and offer of FREE mystery razo: 


. C-2561 


:| 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department 
of Education will help you solve the problem of 
your child’s future training—see pages 8-18. 


The WISE WAY 
to stop GRAY HAIR 


It is unwise and unnecessary to use a dye on your 
graying hair. Nourishine restores the exact former 
shade—naturally, safely, evenly, lastingly. NOT a 
dye—but a scientific tonic which feeds and nourishes 
the hair roots. The one liquid restores any original 
color, whether black, brown, blonde or auburn. 
Cannot injure hair in any way. Not sticky or greasy 
—easy to apply as water. Nourishine will also ban- 
ish the worst cases of dandruff, stop falling hair and 
promote lustrous hair growth. Thousands and thou- 
sands have used Nourishine with wonderful results. 
Restore the youthful appearance of your hair. Begin 
today. One bottle is usually sufficient. At leading 
drug and department stores. for any reason they 
o not have it, order it from the Nourishine Mfg. 
Co., Dept. F, 356 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
-$1.25 (postage paid). 


Removes 
Dandruff 


Restores 
Hair Color 





NOT a DYE 





| just dropped in for a moment. 


“The young Princess de Sfax!” 

“I thought she never appeared.” 

“All the same, there she is—the tall dark 
one.” 

“Quite an air—for an American.” 

The sudden appearance of Jean was in 
fact so unusual as to rouse a dozen con- 
jectures. Why had she chosen to appear in 
the same rooms with Kitty, to whom her 
husband was flagrantly, publicly devoted? 

If she were aware of the excitement she 
caused, she did not show it. If it were in- 
difference, it was superbly held. She glanced 
carelessly through the crowded,rooms, spoke 
to the Countess Kittery at her side and 
came forward slowly, stopped at every step 
for a word, a nod, a handshake—slowly and 
calmly onward, watched by a hundred eyes, 
to the table where her husband was play- 
ing. 

“You're in luck tonight.” 

Kitty, unprepared, looked up startled. 
The Prince and Count Borgo sprang up cor- 
rectly. 

“No, no, sit down. Bettina and I have 
Is all that 
money Kitty’s? How wonderful!” 

“Mrs. Larrabee is sweeping the boards 
tonight.” 

“Banquo!” 

The light nervous voice of Kitty, Kitty 
aware that hundreds of eyes were watching 
her, wondering. Ten thousand francs massed 
before the pale exotic flower of the demi- 
mondaine. 

“Cards to Madame.” 

The cards dealt and called for. Kitty 
shrugged her shoulders, threw hers down im- 
patiently. 

“Baccarat !” 

“I bring you bad luck, my dear. 
stay.” 

“Why don’t you try it once?” 

She glanced into the eyes of her husband, 
appeared to reflect and nodded. 

“Yes, why not? Besides, Bettina is crazy 


I wont 


| to play.” 


Two of the players leaving, Jean and 
Bettina took their places opposite. 

“Do you need some money?” 

The Prince de Sfax drew out a portfolio. 

“Thanks. I can sign a check.” 


N official waited on her obsequiously. 


signed her name. No need of introduction, 
no questions. Everyone knew the fortune 
of the Princess de Sfax. 

“I’m dreadfully ignorant about the game. 
Watch my cards, Bettina, and tell me what 
to do.” 

She began to win—beginner’s luck. The 
old hands watched her warily. Not so Kitty 
Kitty in a dangerously reckless mood, not 
quite mistress of herself, routed by her 
friend’s impassivity, playing against the swift 
turn of fortune, deaf to the advice of her 
friends. 
hour, the bank came to her. 
sand francs. 

“Bank of fifty louis.” 

The table looked at Jean expectantly. 

“Banquo,” she said quietly. 

The cards dealt. Equality. The cards 
dealt again. Jean with a six against a five, 
Kitty with an angry flush, red spots in 
her cheeks, staring before her at her twisting 
fingers. 

“Beginner’s luck! Never mind, my dear. 
I’ve had enough. You'll win now.” 

Kitty, with the dull rage of the defeated 
gambler, shook her head. 

“You've made a clean job of it, all right!” 

Jean hesitated, swept up the pile of bank- 
notes before her, glanced across at her hus- 
band. 

“Vico, come to Kitty’s rescue, wont you ?” 

The Prince de Sfax looked into his wife’s 
eyes, a quick involuntary look of admira- 
tion, bowed ironically, and drawing out his 
pocketbook, laid a bundle of notes before 


Her last thou- 





| 
| 


She wrote fifty thousand francs and | 
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Kitty. So much for the public! Jean rose, 
passed around the table, touched Kitty 
lightly on the shoulder. 

“Good-by, my dear. We're lunching with 
you tomorrow, I believe. Go in and win 
it back now. Bettina is going with me. 
Don’t hurry, Vico.” 

Perfect understanding, perfect camarade- 


rie! After that, what had gossip to say? | 


Chapter Forty-one 


EN the footman had tucked the 

thick fur rug about them and they 
were rolling easily into the night, Bettina 
burst forth: 

“Jean darling, you were wonderful! I 
never was so excited. Did you plan it de- 
liberately ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I never would have guessed it. If Kitty 
hated you before, she'll never forgive you 
for this.” 

“They went too far this time!” 

“How did you know what was going on?” 

“About Vico’s supplying her with money ?” 

“Ves.” 

She thought a moment, made a little 
movement of her shoulders. 

“An anonymous letter.” 

“How disgusting!” 

“Tt was necessary to do what I did.” 

“I hope Ted doesn’t hear of it!” 

“Yes, that was one reason I had to cover 
it up.” 

“Are they going to divorce?” 

“T don’t know.” 

When they were in the villa, parting for 
the night, Bettina put an arm around her 
impulsively. 

“Tm sorry. Kitty is a beast. She has 
never forgiven you for giving her Ted.” 

“It isn’t entirely Kitty. Vico is doing it 
on purpose.” She said it wearily. 

“But then, I don’t understand anything!” 

Jean shook her head, an enigmatical smile 
on her lips. 

“Don’t try. There are things no one 
would understand. Besides, I am neither 
unhappy nor happy. Indifferent. That’s 
all. And now good night.” 


HE went into her bedroom. Outside, 

the clear and limpid moonlight suffused 
the azure coast. She stood a moment study- 
ing the dark serpentine turn of shore, and 
the regimented lights of the promenade, 
frowned and rang for her maid. Three 
A. M.—early hours for the Riviera! 

Why did Kitty persecute her so relent- 
lessly, coveting the men who belonged to 
her? First Ted, and now her husband. 
Was Bettina right? Could Kitty never 
forget that she owed her marriage to her in- 
tervention with Ted? Jean hadn’t the slight- 
est proprietary feeling in the case of the 
Prince. Another woman would have left 
her indifferent. She had come to that. But 
not Kitty. How far had it gone? How 
far was she willing to go in her obsession 
to announce to the world that eight months 
after his marriage, the Prince de Sfax was 
willing publicly to advertise his preference? 

“If I were in trouble, if I were danger- 
ously ill, she would come to me at once,” 
she thought. “I feel that. I know that. 
Why does she act like this?” 

There had been moments of passionate 
contrition and self-immolation when Kitty 
had been ill which she could not forget. 
They could not have been simulated. Kitty 
had clung to her, Kitty had loved her in 
her light feline way. She had been honest, 
too, the day she had warned Jean that they 
were sacrificing Ted between them and had 
urged her to marry him. Or was that just 
the gesture of returning what she had re- 
ceived? No, she had been honest that day, 
had felt a genuine emotion. Several times 
Jean had tried to reawaken that side of 
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! | of the past. 


Kitty, to reach down into the something 
lovable and impulsive that was in the mem- 
ories of their childhood. But each time 
Kitty had laughed and turned away. What 
had been decided between her and Ted— 
Ted, who remained away in Paris? Flee- 
ing from whom? From his wife or from 
herself ? 

What had possessed Kitty that she had 
flung herself so recklessly and defiantly into 
this dissipated cosmopolitan society? Was 
it her mother working out in her, that 
tragic, half-mad childlike woman abandoned 
to her vices in some forgotten spot? Was 
Kitty one of those volatile, sensation-crav- 
ing natures predestined as Daggett had 
prophesied, to go fluttering down to her de- 
struction as a moth to the flame? 

When Jean wanted to make excuses for 
her, she found them readily. What was to 
hold Kitty? Family pride? With the ex- 
ample of her parents before her? Faith? 
Nothing had been taught her. Even in the 
moment of her bitterness against the dis- 
loya'ty of her friend, she felt a wave of 
pity for her. After all, she was but the 
product of disorder and social chaos, a 
tragic waif thrown out on the world, to her 
own resources, one more of the sacrificed 
children of divorce. And the end? What 
could be the end to such a pleasure-mad 
nature, revolted and defiant, delivered up to 
the perfumed corruption of the decadent 
Riviera ? 


HE corruption of the Riviera! She had 

lived now two months in that exotic, 
frantic world of broken lives. She had no 
illusions about it. She knew now how vain 
is that knowledge of the world that a young 
girl so confidently arrogates to herself. What 
knowledge is knowledge that is not based 
on experience ? 

Princess de Sfax! A great title, a posi- 
tion to be coveted, envied, attracting syco- 
phants and parasites. For the public—a 
dramatic appearance, a place of honor in 
distinguished assemblages, an attitude be- 
fore the prying curiosity of multitudes. 
Actually what? With the exception of the 
old Princess de Sfax and Aunt Angelique, 
the enmity of every woman. She knew she 
was an intruder in the aristocratic circles of 
her husband; every move watched, sub- 
jected to malignant criticism; the story of 
her humiliation gleefully recounted, embroid- 
ered upon, distorted. The shallowness of 
this society appalled her. The aristocracy 
which she had imagined in the glamour of 
young days as a society of noblesse oblige, 
proud, refined, superior in its finer instincts, 
true to glorious backgrounds, she had found 
to be a disintegrating, disillusionized, unre- 
lated class, a class that held only to its ar- 
rogance and its pleasures. Position? The 
privilege to defy impudently all restraints. 
There was not a single family with which 
she had come into contact that was not 
smirched with scandal, ugly divorces, openly 
acknowledged liaisons. 

What was open to her? To do as others 
did and as others expected her to do? 
Surround herself with a court of ready ad- 
mirers, facile comedians simulating passions 
they were incapable of feeling, seeking her 
for a fleeting curiosity, for vanity, to add 
a great name to their triumphant records? 
If things had been different? If that poor 
frantic woman had not killed herself, Vico 
would not have hated her, would not have 
thrown himself violently from her into this 
world that offered futile passions to dull 
the ache of suffering. 

Her husband? When she had told Bet- 
tina, quietly, without emotion, that he too 
hated her, she had not exaggerated. To- 


| day they were enemies, with the shadow 


of the tragedy which haunted him always 
between them. The man she had trusted, 
simple, serious, high-minded, was a thing 
Happiness is the moral back- 
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“T am seventy-seven rears old and have 
been for years a sufferer from (Chronic 
Constipation, Neuritis, and Varicose 
Veins. 

The Neuritis was cured inside of two 
weeks and, much to my surprise, the con- 
stipated condition was relieved in the first 
week and I have not since had to resort 
to_laxatives. 

Even my Varicose Veins have mysteri- 
ously disappeared. In fact, my general 
bealth and spirits have been so much um- 
proved I feel that I can truthfully say I 
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EALTH without drugs, 
dieting, exercise, loss of 


time, or discomfort is amaz- 
ing but true. For the secret 
of oxidation and a method of de- 
stroying the toxins in the body has 
been found; a secret which hither- 
to has baffled science! 


Professor Otto Warburg, of Berlin, the 
great German biologist recently dem- 
onstrated before the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute that it is the iron in our system 
which acts as a catalyzer, uniting the 
oxygen we inhale with our tissue cells. 
Wilshire’s I-on-a-co magnetizes your 
iron, increases its catalytic value, and 
enables it to transfer an increased sup- 
ply of oxygen to your tissues. 


Everyone knows that the body is made 
up of billions of living cells ...that these 
cells are constantly dying and new cells 
being created to take their place. These 
dead cells as well as the waste products 
of the living cells, if not eliminated, re- 
main in the tissues, produce poisons and 
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“T also had been troubled very much 
with Insomnia and passed many 
sleepless nights. Now I sleep per- 


fectly. Constipation also bothered me 
considerably, and it has departed. 
The stiffness caused by Arthritis in 
my knees and ankles has also quite 


disappeared. I cannot say how much 
benefit lonaco has been to my gen- 
eral health.”’ 


Mrs. Jane Griswold, 
237 W. 55th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ground of intense natures; when that is 
ruthlessly snatched from them, they disinte- 
grate morally. She knew the revolt raging 
in his heart, saw clearly the way he would 
go, and often pitied him for the ruin of 
the fine things that were in him. Beyond 
that she could not go. Her pride forbade 
her. Her pride was all that she had left. 
It had carried her through the shock and 
humiliation of her first weeks of marriage, 
and in it was rooted her self-respect and 
her salvation. Her pride, a strong fierce 
thing, which alone had kept her tragedy 
inviolate from the world. 


Chapter Forty-two 


HEN on the third morning of her 

marriage Annette, her maid, had 
brought her the incoherent, scrawled lines 
that told her of Vico’s flight to Paris, her 
first revolted anger was for instant depar- 
ture. She realized immediately all the con- 
sequences of his rashness. What a story to 
be buzzed about, chuckled over, retailed 
in salons, echoed down the long years when- 
ever she appeared! It was not the frantic 
return to the woman he had sacrificed that 
hurt. She could have forgiven him that. 
It was his indifference to her public humil- 
iation; not for an instant had she figured 
in his decision. If he had only appealed to 
her as a friend! 

Now the irrevocable had happened. 
Nothing could repair or explain that away. 

“It is impossible for me to continue as 
his wife now. I must think of my dig- 
nity,” she said to herself. “The dignified 
thing is to leave him at once and forever.” 

But she did not carry out this first hot 
resolve, though she had gone so far as to 
give orders for the packing of her trunks. 
An open advertisement of her humiliation, 
the washing of dirty linen in public, the 
publication of another international scandal 
to the sensation-craving press of the world? 
No, that was unthinkable! At the end of 
a day of torment, a sudden realization of 
what she must do came to her. She coun- 
termanded the packing of the trunks and 
telephoned to the Duke of Gondreville. 

He arrived late at night with the old 
Princess de Sfax, who was in such a panic 
that she was ready to throw herself at the 
knees of her daughter-in-law. 

They found Jean waiting for them, cold 
and contained. But at the sight of her 
mother-in-law she uttered a cry of dismay. 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean you to come! 
Has anyone seen you leave?” 

“No one; we left after dinner.” 

“You must go back at once,” she said 
firmly. “There is only the one way to save 
the situation. Your son, madame, has gone 
to you, because he has been sent for. You 
must shut yourself up in your room for 
weeks. Tomorrow everyone must know 
that it is a question of life and death. 
The doctor must be seen coming and going, 
twice, three times a day.” 

“She’s right. Bon Dieu, where was my 
head? Why didn’t we think of it?” 

De Gondreville, amazed at her sang-froid, 
stood gazing at her in admiration. 

“Ma pauvre cherie!” The old Princess 
burst into tears, held out her arms. “I pity 
you from my heart.” 

“Why, madame?” A look of surprise, 
admirably counterfeited. “You didn’t think 
for a moment your son went without my 
permission !” 

The old Princess stopped, made a feeble 
gesture. “Your permission ?” 

“Certainly, my permission. I knew all 
about Mme. Laleu before our marriage.” 

The old Princess, startled, turned to her 
brother, who with greater perspicacity gave 
her an imperious signal. 

“I think I understand.” He took Jean’s 
hand, bent over it with respect, straightened 
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up, looked at her with admiration. “You 
are a great lady, my dear. We will do as 
you say.” 

“What is the sitvation with that poor 
woman ?” 

“A question of hours.” 

“There is no hope?” 

“None, madame.” 

“Tt wont do for Vico to return at once.” 
She thought a moment. “Better for him to 
remain a week at the bedside of his 
mother.” 

“T shall see that he does so.” 

“Will you also convey to the Prince my 
deep sympathy ?” 

The old Princess started, recovered her- 
self, took in her arms the rigid body of 
the young woman. Twenty minutes later 
they were on their way to Paris. 

The next evening the papers carried the 
announcement that the Princess de Sfax, 
gravely stricken, had been lying at death's 
door for forty-eight hours. Dr. Lamber- 
tin was in hourly attendance. The Prince 
de Sfax had returned in haste. Condition 
exceedingly grave. 

In another column a few lines: 

“Mme. Hortense Laleu, a young widow, an 
instructor in the Lycée St. Georges, who at- 
tempted suicide two days ago, died this 
afternoon in the hospital Du Val de Grace 
as the result of wounds self-inflicted.” 


R a time then Jean remained alone at 

the lovely Chateau of Val-le-Bercy 
where the gracious gardens, restored by 
Violet le Duc, ran down to the placid waters 
of the Loire. Out of the swift and shifting 
succession of emotions one remained, an in- 
voluntary admiration for the impulsive act 
of her husband. How he must have loved 
her to have gone to her in the face of the 
whole world! What was in her own heart 
was profoundly stirred. A man capable of 
a great passion appeals to every woman. 
Without disloyalty to her memories, she felt 
a mew respect. The surrender in marriage 
is to a delicately minded woman such a 
transcending act that every instinct tends to 
justify and sanctify it, to lift it above the 
carnal. After the first shock she felt her- 
self looking into the future with a new an- 
ticipation which she was almost unwilling 
to define to herself. 

Had the Prince de Sfax been a man of 
the world, he would have won forgiveness 
and perhaps more by throwing himself com- 
pletely on her generosity. 

But unfortunately for him, he knew little 
of women. He returned broken and torn 
with remorse. At the first look into his 
eyes she saw instead of the imploring weak- 
ness of a friend, the set hostility of a man 
who could not suppress a shudder as he 
took her hand. 

She recoiled, every instinct revolted. 

“I will spare your feelings from now on,” 
she said coldly. “You can do with my for- 
tune what you want, but understand this, 
once and for all! I shall never again be 
your wife.” 

“I’m not surprised.” 

He managed to say it with indifference, 
shrugged his shoulders and turned away. 

Did he believe in the tenacity. of her pur- 
pose? She was not certain. He had his 
traditions; he would not descend to vul- 
garities and insults. His pride was too im- 
perious to court a rebuff. He avoided her. 
For weeks even his glance turned away at 
her entrance. She knew the reason and the 
instinctive repulsion she knew she evoked 
in his tortured memory hardened her re- 
solve. This injustice definitely closed the 
door between them. Perhaps the solution 
was a relief. 

This memorable novel by the au- 

thor of “The mander” comes 

to its dramatic dénouement in 
the next installment—in our forth- 
coming April issue. 
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THE CAVE OF THE 
FALCON 
(Continued from page 91) 


gripping some saplings of mountain maple 
which grew there. Thirty feet farther on, 
the path came to an end. At that point| 
the face of the cliff curved out, and be-| 
yond was the entrance to the home of the 
hawks. Swinging one foot out around the 
bulge, the young trapper gained a firm 
footing on the ledge at the other side.| 
Then, clinging to the cliff, he stretched out} 
his left arm as far as he could reach until 
he secured a hand-hold on the wall of the 
falcons’ cave. To enter, it was necessary 
for him to pass around the outcrop of the 
cliff. Far below, jagged rocks thrust them- 
selves like black fangs out of the welter 
of foam and mist which showed at the 
base of the falls. Drawing a deep breath, 
he threw his weight forward upon his left 
foot and released the grip of his right hand. 
For a horrid moment he hung wavering over 
the abyss, and it seemed as though the 
thrust of the cliff would break the grip 
of his left hand and dash him to certain 
death on the rocks below. 

Slow as the minute-hand of a clock, his 
weight passed by the curve of the cliff, 
his equilibrium shifted from danger to safe- 
ty, and the tendons of his left hand, 
stretched nearly to the breaking-point, re- 
laxed. Then, even in the moment of his 
escape from the clutch of the abyss, some- 
thing happened that left him helpless and 
hopeless in the eyrie of the duck hawks. 





if was only a round stone which rolled 
beneath his shoe as he leaped forward, 
off his balance from the parting thrust of 
the cliff. Even as he landed, his left foot 
doubled beneath him; and as he fell, a wave 
of pain enveloped him like a sheet of flame. 
Dragging himself to a sitting position, he 
pulled off his shoe and stocking and sur- 
veyed the injured ankle ruefully. It was 
badly sprained, for it began to swell and 
blacken as he looked at it, and the least 
attempt to bear any weight upon it was an 
agony. 

Setting his teeth, he crawled on his hands 
and knees to a little bank covered with 
dry gray reindeer moss and somewhat shel- 
tered from the weather by an arch of 
rock. 

Slowly the sun went down, and as the 
purple dark spread like a slow stain over 
the ravine, the young hawks nestled close 
together in a fluffy white ball, while the 
man turned his face to the rock and waited 
despairingly for the dawn. When at last 
it came, he was burning with fever and 
longed unutterably for water. It seemed 
to him as if the roar of the falls had been 
in his ears for all eternity while a great 
gulf separated him like a lost soul from 
the still, cold pools of the brook below. 

Then as he stared out over the ravine 
with hot, unseeing eyes, something round) 
and glittering passed in front of him and 
fell into the depths below. Five seconds 
later the same thing happened again and 
was repeated at the same interval as regu- 
larly as the ticking of a clock. It was 
several minutes before the man’s fevered 
brain realized that there within reach was 
water dripping regularly from some unseen 
trickle in the cliff above. Crawling pain- 
fully to the very edge of the precipice, he| 
held out his cupped hand, and in a minute) 
had collected a spoonful of icy spring water| 
which was all that he had the patience to 
wait for. To his parched mouth it was a 
veritable elixir of life. 

All that morning he sat drinking linger- 
ingly the slow-falling drops until by noon 
not only had he satisfied the thirst that 
had so tormented him but had collected 
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hich were inexpressibly grateful to his 
swollen, throbbing ankle. 

At first, as he sat there, the old hawks 
had flown around and around his head with 
fierce cackling calls, afraid to enter their 
eyrie. Gradually, however, they became 
iccustomed to his motionless figure, and 
ventured, one after the other, to bring food 
to their hungry fledglings. A bronzed 
grackle was the first offering by the mother 
hawk, followed a little later by a downy 
voodpecker which the tercel had snatched 
from the side of a tree where it was drum- 
ming a spring reveille. The young hawks, 
tearing the dead birds to pieces, devoured 
hem in a series of quick gulps. 


S Chuckie watched the white birds 
d feed, he began to be conscious of an 
overwhelming hunger of his own, for he 
had been more than thirty hours without 
food, and he decided that the next bird 
which the parent peregrines brought in 
should belong to him. 

He did not have long to wait. As the 
female peregrine swooped away from the 
cliff in a long curve which carried her taut 
body much nearer to the ground than usual, 
out of a thicket buzzed a woodcock. If 
only he had sat still, not even the hawk’s 
keen eyes could have told his body from 
the dry leaves in which he sat crouched. 
Cinnamon, sepia, bistre and _ rust-yellow 
showed in his plumage and blended ex- 
actly with the cover which he had chosen. 

Straight up he shot, with whirring wings 
and long, out-thrust beak, his bulging eyes 
fairly goggling with terror. In -a beautiful 
spiral the falcon climbed the sky in swift 
pursuit. Almost in a moment the wood- 
cock’s plump body became a dark speck 
in the upper air, with the flash of the 
hawk’s narrow wings ever in its wake. Up 
and up and up the two sped, growing 
smaller and smaller, until both were beyond 
the vision of the man who watched from 
the cliff. 

A full minute passed, and then, when it 
seemed as though hunted and hunter alike 
had passed forever beyond the sight of 
earth, two tiny specks showed again in the 
blue and grew larger and larger. Somewhere 
in high sky the hawk had circled above 
the woodcock, and the latter was hurtling 
back to earth to escape the fatal blow of 
his pursuer, who followed him close. 

A hundred feet above the cliff, there was 
a swoop of the hawk’s taut wings, and 
whizzing down, she delivered a smashing 
double blow, with her feet half-closed like 
fists. Although her claws were bent inward 
and did not even touch the woodcock, so 
fierce was the stroke that a second later the 
lifeless body of the bird crashed to earth 
at almost the exact spot from which it had 
started. With another arrowy swoop the 
falcon gripped the limp body in her black 
— and carried it to the nest on the 
cliff. 

The young hawks cackled like guinea- 
hens at the sight of the woodcock, but 
Chuckie forestalled them. Before they had 
time to pluck more than a few feathers 
from its body, he had reached the nest and 
in spite of their protests seized the bird 
and crawled back with it to the rock where 
he slept. 

There he plucked the bird carefully and 
with his knife drew and dressed it and 
cut himself a tentative slice of firm, dark 
meat from its plump breast. Cooking, 
after all, is a recent art in the history of 
us humans, and a little starvation makes it 
only an unnecessary luxury; in a very few 
minutes the hungry man had picked the 
bones of the woodcock bare, leaving only 
the head and entrails for the young hawks. 

The food brought him new Ife and 
strength, and after spending another hour in 
collecting enough water for drinking pur- 
poses and for wetting the bandage bound 
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tightly around his ankle, he slept that night 
as if he had been in his own cabin. 

Then began a week which to Chuckie’s 
surprise passed swiftly and even pleasantly. 
Two or three times a day he would sal- 
vage food from the young peregrines. The 
smaller birds provided by the parent hawks 
he left to the fledglings, keeping the larger 
ones and especially the game-birds for 
himself. Twice the old falcons left ruffed 
grouse on the ledge which they had caught 
in spite of the swiftness of that wary bird. 
Once they brought in a mallard, and an- 
other time a pair of purple-crested wood- 
ducks with velvety black and purple and 
white wings and rich _ chestnut-brown 
breasts. Other days Chuckie had to be con- 
tent with flickers and pigeons and even 
grackles and blue jays. 

When he was not collecting his water- 
supply drop by drop or preparing and eat- 
ing the food which the falcons brought him, 
Chuckie was bathing and massaging his in- 
jured ankle. Little by little the swelling 
went down, and the foot, although still 
weak and lame, began to recover its strength, 
until at last he was able to walk back and 
forth across the ledge with hardly a limp. 
Yet still he stayed in the falcons’ eyrie. Per- 
haps the injury and the long confinement 
had weakened his nerve, for day after day 
he put off the climb around the overhanging 
rock and up the steep path which led back 
to the world which he had lost. 


c- was the young hawks themselves who ab 
length shamed him into making the at- 
tempt. As they began to flap their untried 
wings more and more often, there came a 
morning when they were left unfed. All the 
rest of that day and far into the night they 
screamed their need for food while the man 
turned his face to the rock and tried to for- 
get his hunger in sleep. The next morning 
the parent birds wheeled down from the 
sky with plump birds in their claws. Crowd- 
ing to the very edge of the cliff and flap- 
ping their wings angrily the neglected 
fledglings clamored for the food which they 
saw approaching. The old peregrines, how- 
ever, had evidently decided that the time 
had come for the young birds to take their 
first lesson in flying. Accordingly, with 
seeming cruelty, they trailed the bodies of 
the birds which they had killed slowly past 
the ledge without once stopping or alight- 
ing. 

The sight of the tempting food almost 
within clutching distance was too much for 
the largest of the starving young. With a 
fierce scream she launched herself into the 
abyss and seizing the nearest bird in her 
talons, snatched it away from the mother 
hawk. Then, as she whizzed down through 
the abyss, her strong, well-feathered wings 
beat the air desperately until, still clinging 
to her prey, she found herself wzevering up 
through the air in her first flight, while the 
parent hawks wheeled back and forth beside 
her screaming their encouragement. 

The first step taken, the young hawk mas- 
tered instinctively the details of flying, and 
before she had once circled. the ravine, 
learned how to steer and veer, and last and 
mo:t difficult of all, to alight in safety on 
the flat top of a near-by rock. There she 
feasted full on the game which her own 
courage and skill had won, and preened 
herself in preparation for a second flight. 

The other young hawks had watched 
their companion’s flight with bright, eager 
eyes, and one after another they followed 
her example, and springing into the air, con- 
quered fear forever. Thenceforth none of 
them ever returned to the nest again, but 
were fed in the air by the parent birds un- 
til they learned to hunt for themselves. 


C= young hawk alone of the brood 





was left on the ledge. Again and 
again, throughout that day, the parent fal- 
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cons flew past him, trailing dead birds with- 
in easy reach. He would flutter and scream 
at the edge of the cliff, yet never seemed 
able to muster up courage enough to take 
the plunge which those who would fly must 
dare. The eyrie of a falcon is a grim train- 
ing-school where the protection of the par- 
ent birds is only for those who can pass 
the tests by which a young peregrine is 
fitted for flight. 

As the hours went by and the vitality of 
the one who was left ebbed, he moved far- 
ther back from the precipice and—the old 
birds came to him no more. Throughout 
that night his hunger-calls sounded more 
and more faintly, and when the next day 
dawned there was only silence on the ledge. 


T the dawn Chuckie stood and looked 
down grimly at the lifeless body of 
the young falcon. 

“It’s about time I learned to fly,” he mut- 
tered to himself as he limped across the 
ledge and looked around the overhanging 
rock which lay between’him and the path. 
The sight of the abyss below was not one 
on which it was well to linger. Setting 
his teeth grimly, he faced the cliff and 
stretched his leg beyond the bulge of the 
outcropping rock until he had a firm foot- 
hold on the other side. 

Then again came the dreadful moment 
when he must take the step from which 
there was no return. Twice he essayed to 
do this, but each time he stopped, while 
the sweat stood out in great beads on his 
forehead. Weakened from lack of food and 
by his long imprisonment, it seemed be- 
yond the limits of his courage and resolu- 
tion to launch himself from the ledge. 
Suddenly the memory of the young pere- 
grine fluttering impotently at the edge of 
the precipice seemed to flash across his mind. 

“Tl not stay and starve, anyway,” he 
exclaimed to the silent cliff, and threw him- 
self forward, clinging as before to a hand- 
hold on the other side of the little 
promontory. A sharp pang shot through 
his weakened foot. If the injured ankle 
buckled and gave way, nothing could save 
him. Calling upon all the fortitude which 
he possessed, the young trapper stiffened 
the newly healed muscles and endured with- 
out flinching the excruciating pain which fol- 
lowed. Hanging over the abyss, he dragged 
his body with agonizing slowness past the 
reluctant rock, and a moment later lay 
panting on the path down which he had 
come a week before. 

He managed without much difficulty to 
climb the rock which barred his way far- 
ther on, and ten minutes from the time he 
started lay at full length on the sun-warmed 
edge of the cliff, breathing in great breaths 
of the fragrant spring air like one who had 
just come to the surface after being in deep 
waters. 

A little later he had disappeared down 
the trail which led back to his cabin on 
the other side of the mountain, and the 
eyrie of the peregrines lay deserted save 
for the shrunken body of the young falcon 
who had been afraid to fly. 
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“There y’are, Cap, the gas line’s clear now and you ought to finish your trip 
without any more trouble—unless you have a blowout.” 
“I’m not worrying about blowouts, with Kelly-Spring fields on all around.” 
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EVERYBODY TRAVELS 


But the old order has changed and today everyone travels and everyone enjoys 
it. Trips to distant lands are within the financial reach of all; twentieth century 
engineering has made transportation rapid and comfortable; hotels and travel 
organizations save your energy in every possible way. 

Don’t wonder and worry about the trip you'd like to take. Write any of the 
travel advertisers in these pages telling them what you want to do. They'll tell 
you the best way to do it and make all arrangements for you. 


the wealthy could travel and they didn’t enjoy it. The 
money, lots of time and lots of energy. 
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MUDDYFOOTS 
(Continued from page 73) 


“Naw suh; lots of folks whut I don’t owe 
nothin’ to.” 

“Well, it’s a pretty big town—there may 
be two or three that are not in that bunch, 
for a fact,” observed Cap’n Bob quizzically. 
“Come on over here to the Employment Of- 
fice, and we'll see what Mr. Wood can do.” 

Willie’s satisfaction rose from zero to 
summer heat. That was the way to handle 
muddyfoots! Just tell your troubles to 
Cap’n Bob. Nothing like going to head- 
quarters for adjustments. Willie was only 
the width of a split hair from a strut as 
he passed in full view of his pursuers on 
his way to the Employment Office. The gate 
watchman was meantime holding back the 
horde that were clamoring in a most busi- 
nesslike way for Willie’s financial blood. 
In company with the president of the busi- 
ness, their customer passed importantly into 
the plant office. 


Oo inside it, however, the atmosphere 
seemed to change and become oppressive. 
Willie remembered that he never had been 
able to fool the keen-eyed young gentleman 
who held down the employment manager’s 
desk there. If Cap’n Bob was going to 
turn his case entirely over to Mist’ Matt 
Wood, his goose was worse than cooked; 
it was burnt to a crisp. 

Willie’s uncertainty was of short dura- 
tion. “What you doing, Mr. Miller,’ Wood 
asked the president easily, “—picking out the 
most worthless nigger in the plant? Be- 
cause you've sure got him.” 

There was a twinkle in the presidential 
eye. “No, Matt, he just won a foot-race. 
Just a few of the people he owes money 
to came through some streets and alleys 
with him, but Willie, here, stayed in front 
all the way. He’s a pretty good shaker-out, 
too. Suppose you see what sort of a fix 
he’s in and what we can do to get him 
straightened out.” 

During this conversation Willie had 
glanced uneasily out of the window toward 
the gate. His heart sank again over what 
seemed an important reinforcement there. 
As nearly as he could teil, a beefy gentle- 
man in a red tie and a towering rage was 
very anxious to get in In that case more 
trouble was not only probable but certain. 
Never could there be a worse time for 
word to leak out that he had contemplated 
leaving Cap’n Bob. A whisper of that and 
a showing of his signature by this De- 
troiter, and he would be turned over to the 
wolves without recourse or benefit. 

“All right, now, Willie!” His friend Mr. 
Wood addressed him coldly. “Start at the 
beginning and tell me every darn thing you 
owe. If I don’t miss my guess, it’s going 
to be a complete list of all the business 
houses doing a credit business in Alabama, 
but get going!” 

“Ves suh. Well, suh, dar’s de rent man— 
hit’s two dollars a week. An’ dar’s de place 
whar at I buys my clo’es. I pays dem two 
dollars ev’y week—when I has hit. And 
dar’s Celiny’s sewing-machine: hit’s a dol- 
lar a week. And de buryin’ s’ciety, hit’s 
fifty cents. And de phonygraft, hit’s a dol- 
lar, an’, an’-— Dat’s all I remembers, suh. 
Seem like dey wuz mo’ while I wuz comin’ 
down dem alleys, suh.” 

“You bet your life there was more! How 
about the loan shark I got you out of the 
hands of last week? He was just getting 
ready to have you hanged when I mixed up 
in that.” 

“Yes suh; dat’s a fact. He gits fo’ dol- 
lars ev’y week. And dar’s de watch whut 
done start all dis heah ruckus—I done pawn 
hit—an’—” 

“What! You’ve gone and soaked a watch 











that you haven’t paid for?” 
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“Yes suh. You sees I’s *bleeged to have 
a dollar fo’ de gent’man whut I done buy 
a ring from fo’ dat gal Rosa.” 

“Well, get me the ticket, and maybe I 
can redeem the watch and get your sentence 
cut down to just life when they jug you for 
that—” 

“I cain’t git de ticket now, suh,” patiently 
explained Willie. “De nigger whut I done 
gin de ticket to gone to Indi’nap'lis.” 

“What did you give anyone the ticket 
for?” 

“Dat’s some mo’ s’curity: After I pawns 
de watch, den I borries another dollar from 
dis Indiana nigger on de ticket fo’ de watch. 
Dat way I raises two dollars on de one 
watch, suh.” 

“Yes, and if the French Government ever 
hears of you, they'll hire you for Finance 
Minister too,’ muttered Mr. Wood in ap- 
parent irrelevance. “Go on.” 

“Den dar’s de furn’ture man—he gits two 
dollars ev’'y week. And I buys me a guitar 
fo’ fifty cents ev’y Sat’day. Den I’s buyin’ 
me a’ automobile. Hit’s—” 

His friend Mr. Matt seemed to be having 
a seizure of some sort. But at length he 
controlled himself, and his voice was low 
and deadly. 

“One more last time I fool with you, 
Willie,’ he announced when he could speak 
calmly again. “We got to go over to your 
house now, see what you have, and arrange 
to turn everything back that isn’t paid for. 
That will give you a clean start again, and 
it’s the only possible way to keep you out 


of jail.” 

“Yes suh; ‘spects we’d better,” agreed 
Willie cheerfully. “I aint never gwine buy 
nothin’ no mo’ on credick. Me, from dis 
on I buys wid de cash money in my hand. 
Aint got no cash, aint buy nothin’. Cash 
money, dat whut de ‘K’ in my name stand 
fo’: ‘Cash-money Willie,’ dey gwine call me; 
sho’ is. Sho’ is noble whut you an’ Cap’n 
Bob do fo’ me, Mist’ Matt. ‘Cash-money 
Willie,” dat’s me, suh!” 

“It’s your only hope, boy. Adding up 

what you remember and what else I know 
darn well you owe, it comes to about ten 
dollars a week more than you make. Let’s 
go.” 
“Yes suh. And if hit’s all de same to you, 
suh, kin we go out de li'l gate? Dem gen- 
t’mens out dar at de big one is sort of ex- 
pectin’ me to pass by. One dem gent’mens 
got pow’ful funny notion. I don’t want to 
have no truck wid him. Why, I aint nev’ 
seed dat man befo’ twel today, and he think 
I craves to leave you an’ Cap’n Bob and 
go to Detroit. Sho’ is funny ideas dat 
white man got!” 


Anarene in Willie’s alley, they found 
the neighborhood in ill-concealed ex- 
citement. Mental chops were being licked 
in ecstatic anticipation of what was going 
to happen. All eyes were upon Willie’s 
cabin as he turned toward it. with his life- 
saver. Yet the presence of the white man 
held the absorbed neighbors in a strictly 
noncommunicative state. Something was 
going to occur, but foreknowledge was only 
for the elect. Willie sensed it but could do 
nothing about it. All he dared hope for 
now was the milder forms of mayhem. He 
thought of Trombone and shrank in upon 
himself involuntarily. Without half trying, 
he had achieved a position well in the rear 
of the employment manager. He only 
prayed that Celina would see who was in 
front before it was too late. 

As they reached the front steps, respect 
and strategy combined to hold Willie firmly 
in the rear. Willie moved a vote of thanks 
to the instigators of “white folks first” as 
an order of going. It surely suited him. 
Gooseflesh broke out all over him as Mr. 
Wood knocked at the fatal door. Willie's 
knees knocked too—against each other. But 
the only sound that followed was that of 
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How much better a few ounces of pre- 
vention in the form of the right lock! 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you 
the Yale No. 192 Rotary Bolt Deadlock, or 
the Yale No. 10 Steel-Bar Deadlock. If you 
prefer a lock which operates automatically 
as you close the door, ask for the Yale 44 
Automatic Deadlatch. Any of these will 
give you the utmost in protection. 

Send for the booklet, ‘‘Yale Guards Your Treasures”’ 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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“I’m going to raise 
his salary” 


“I’ve had my eye on him for some 
time and I know he can handle big- 
ger work, 

“He studies those I.C.S. text- 
books every chance he gets, and I 
want to tell you it has made him a 
valuable man for this business. 

“I'm going to raise his salary and 
give him that new job we were talk- 
ing about. I wish we had more men 
like him.” 

How do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? he pass you by as 
just a routine worker, or does he think of you as 
a man who is ambitious to get ahead? Won’t you 
be far more likely to get the promotion if he knows 
you are studying at home and are really preparing 
yourself to handle bigger work? 

Think it over. Then act. It takes only a moment 
to mark and mail the coupon and find what the 
International Correspondence Schools can do for you 
yet that one simple little step may be the means of 
changing your whole life. ‘Do it now.” 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“ Eating for Health and Lay Oe has 
been published for free distribution the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to bern physl- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
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Willie’s teeth coming together rapidly. A 
hush came over the alley. Again the white 
man knocked. Again no answer. The faces 
of the interested spectators registered a ten- 
sion just under the bursting-point. Down 
by the side fence, indeed, a small darky was 
already having a slight fit under the strain 
of keeping important information to himself. 

“Go on in, Willie,” urged his guardian. 
“Your wife evidently don’t hear me. We 
haven’t any more time to waste.” 

Moving as one in a dream, Willie ap- 
proached the door on leaden feet, slowly 
grasped the knob, shut his eyes, screwed up 
his face, and entered. The neighborhood 
gasped—and waited. 

In a moment Willie reappeared, but no 
longer the same man. His face was blank, 
ashen, stricken. 

“Dey aint nothin’ in dar—’cep’n a broom,” 
he whispered weakly. “Jes’ a _ broom. 
Celiny gone, furn’ture gone, ev’thing gone.” 
He sat down on the floor. 

With the blow finally fallen, the neigh- 
bors grew suddenly vocal. Information was 
free, plentiful and explicit. “Celiny done 
move ’way,” was the gist of it. “She say 
she gwine back to her mommer in Bess’mer 
and not fool no mo’ wid Willie. She say 
he kin go ove’ on South Side all he please— 
and if he come pesterin’ round Bess’mer, 
she gwine sick de dawgs and bofe her 
brothers on him. She gits wagon and move 
ev’thing out jes’ li’l while ago.” 

Matt Wood felt that he could not longer 
intrude on grief so great as Willie’s. The 
accumulated misfortunes of years had un- 
doubtedly descended in one devastating 
flood upon his luckless head. This was the 
sort of thing that laid the strongest low, 
broke them and left them but wrecks on 
life’s shore. Besides, it would take all the 
rest of the afternoon to placate the install- 
ment men and prevent them from adding 
arrest to Willie's already brimming cup. 
Willie could not stand that—not as he now 
was, sitting weakly upon his denuded porch, 
eying mournfully the three cents that were 
his all. 

Tactfully, humanely, the employment 
manager slipped a. dollar bill into the un- 
fortunate’s nerveless hand. “Come around 
and see me this afternoon when you are 
feeling better,” he told him. “TI’ll see that 


your creditors don’t bother you in the 
meantime.” 

“Yes suh,” responded Willie lifelessly. 
“Thanky, suh. I ’spect I’s gwine die; but 


jes’ remember, suh, hit’s gwine be carve’ on 
my tombstone: ‘Cash-money Willie’.” 

The last thing the Good Samaritan saw 
as he turned the alley corner was Willie, 
still slouching forlornly against one porch 
pillar, his eyes still fixed dully upon a dol- 
lar and three cents, the faithful Trombone 
scratching busily beside him in sorrowing 
and scalded companionship. The afternoon 
and evening brought no further word. 


AS was to be expected, Willie Thomas’ 
name appeared on the list of foundry 
absentees the following morning. When the 
first rush was over, the employment man- 
ager recalled the plight of Willie. Anyone 
so drowned in hard luck as Willie rated a 
personal call, he felt—some evidence of hu- 
man feeling beneath the corporate form. 
Further, there might be some way of get- 
ting him to work out the previous day’s 
dollar. 

Late in the afternoon opportunity came 
to slip away from the day’s more pressing 
duties and look once more into the matter 
of the bereaved and bankrupt Willie. And 
what he saw as he entered the ill-designed 
alley more or less confirmed the misgivings 
that had come to the employment mana- 
ger during the day. He knew the negro 
race in general and Willie in particular. 
The normal course would be for him to dis- 
appear. In a few months, or perhaps a 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely, and that is 
to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- 
tirely. To do this, just apply alittle Liquid 
Arvon at night before ae pr Shy enough 
to moisten the scalp and rub it in gently 
with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all orem | of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
gony, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 

times better. 





You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug estore, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you need. 
This simple remedy has never 

known to fail. 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterolebe- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. It has 
all the healing properties of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster. 

Rub the ointment gently over con- 
gested spot It penetrates the skin and 
goes right to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Woman's Greatest Hygienic 
Handicap 


As Your Daughter’s Doctor Views It 














Because of the utter security this new way pro- 

vides, it is widely urged by physicians—ABSO- 

LUTE SECURITY, plus freedom forever from 
the embarrassing problem of disposal. 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


IXTY per cent of many of the commoner 

ailments of women, according to some 
medical authorities, are due to the use of un- 
sanitary, makeshift ways in meeting woman’s 
most distressing hygienic problem. 

For that reason, this new way is widely 
urged today. Especially in the important 
days of adolescence. On medical advice, 
thousands thus started first to employ it. 
Then found, besides, protection, security and 
peace-of-mind unknown before. Modern 
mothers thus advise their daughters — for 
health’s sake and immaculacy. 


KOTEX—What it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 
women in the better 
walks of life have dis- 
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Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important 
factors 








1 Disposed of as 


No laundry, 


( 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s 
super-absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its 
own weight in moisture. It is 5 times as 
absorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry— 
no embarrassment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 
ends all fear of offending. 

You obtain it at any drug or department 
store, without hesitancy, simply by saying 
“Kotex.” 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 
See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is 
the only senitary napkin embodying the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. It is the 
only napkin made by this company. Only 
Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
department stores everywhere. Comes in sani- 
tary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, the 
Regular and Kotex-Super. 


Kotex Company, 180 





carded the insecure 
“sanitary pads” of yes- 
terday and adopted 
Kotex. 


*Supplied also in personal 
cabinets in rest-rooms 


West Disinfecting Co. 


service 
by 








North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 





Kotex-Super 


Kotex-Regular 
90c per dozen 


65c per dozen 





y 
4/ easily as tissue. A, 






True protection — 5 
times as absorbent as 
the ordinary cotton 
“pads."’ 








3 








Obtain without em- 
barrassment, at any 
store,* simply by 
saying ‘“‘Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS — DEODORIZES 


No laundry— discard as 


easily as a piece of tissue 
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Letters in our 


files from 


45,912 


Doctors 


endorse 


GLYCO-~ 
THYMOLINE 


for mouth wash 
nasal spray 
or gargle 


Remember this when your head feels “ stuffed 

up,” when you start sneezing, when your eyes 

and nose start running, when your throat is 

dry and ticklish. Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 

all druggists. Three sizes—small, medium and 
the big pound bottle, shown below. 


Trial size bottle mailed promptly if you send 10¢ 


Address Kress & Owen Co., 
361 Pearl Sc., 


New York 











year, would come a note, penned from 
“the Big Rock,” and addressed to Willie’s 
white folks, stating that he had just re- 
turned to town and that his creditors had 
had him locked up “for little or nothing.” 

As Wood came in sight of Willie’s one- 
time dwelling, it was apparent that Willie 
had run true to form. Where yesterday 
the porch was only saved from barrenness 
by its tenant’s despairing form, it was now 
brave with a new swing, painted a brilliant 
bullfrog green. The door stood invitingly 
open, and nearer approach emphasized the 
pleasing odors of cooking emanating there- 
from. Sight, sound and scent were all of 
gratifying and _ well-rooted domesticity. 
Clearly another family had moved in. Yet 
possibly the bereft one had left an address 
for use of his more intimate friends. The 
caller knocked. A_ smiling and comely 
colored girl answered it. 

“Do you know where Willie Thomas has 
gone?” inquired the visitor. 

“Willie Thomas? Naw suh; I aint never 
hear of him.” 

“He lived here yesterday. I was just—” 

Mr. Wood broke off at the sight of the 
object of his search, shrinking modestly into 
the darkened room beyond. His voice 
dropped an octave and scared Willie into a 
cold perspiration. “Willie, come out of 
there!” he roared. 

Willie came. The expression on his 
caller’s face and the tones of his command 
all seemed to call for liberal explanations. 
He hastened to accommodate. 


“Dish heah’s Rosa,” he explained. “We 
wuz married yes’day evenin’. I be to work 
in de mawnin’, Mist’ Matt, sho’. ‘Cash- 


money Willie,’ dat’s me.” 

“Married? Cash money? Where did you 
get any money to be married on? Last 
time I saw you, you needed a hundred dol- 
lars more before you could be flat broke! 
I ruin a day keeping all the muddyfoots 
and loan-sharks in Birmingham from put- 
ting you in the penitentiary—and you show 
up the day after your wife leaves you and 
takes all your furniture away, and tell me 
you're married again! How do you get 
that way?” 

“You gimme de money, suh—you an’ 
Cap'n Bob.” 

“IT gave you the money? I gave you the 
money ?” 

“Yes suh. You gimme a dollar. I buys 
de license wid dat. Den me and Rosa goes 
round to Cap’n Bob’s house. He sho’ is 
quality folks, suh. He most bust hisse’f at 
first. Den he tell he cook to give us snack 
of vittles, and he gin me five dollars fo’ 
weddin’-present So us pays de five dollars 
down on all dis furn’ture. Five dollars 
ev'y Sat’day fo’ three yeahs. ‘Cash-money 
Willie,’ dat’s us, suh.” 


ILLIE and his bride curiously watched 

their one-time friend disappear down 
their alley. “Aint white folks funny?” in- 
quired the former of his wife. “Jes’ to 
heah Mist’ Matt cuss, you’d think I wuz 
done fixin’ to git my bus’ness in a jam 
again!” 





WILLIAM McFEE 


He's back again, is William McFee, 
in his Connecticut home after another 
jaunt to sea, for he must smell salt 
water about every so often. And 
marking his return to land, he has 
written another Central American tale 
for an early issue, entitled: 


*‘The Wife of the Dictator’’ 
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A GLISTENING toilet bowl is now 


easy to have. The stains, marks 
and incrustations, which used to 
be so hard to remove, vanish al- 
most at once. The bowl sparkles 
like new! How? Use Sani-Flush! 

You need only sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow direc- 
tions on the can, then flush. What 
used to be a disagreeable task is 
over in a jiffy. No scrubbing, 
scouring or dipping water. 

The hidden trap, so difficult to 
reach with a brush, is clean. The 
whole closet is clean! And Sani- 
Flush banishes every foul odor. 
Harmless to plumbing connections. 
You need this household necessity. 
Keep it about the bathroom always. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top can at 
your grocery, drug or hardware store; or 


send 25c F full-sized can. 30c in Far 
West. 35c in Canada, 


. Sani -Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring /¢ 
N Tue Hyctenic Propucts Co. , 
. Canton, Ohio 
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Extra! Extra! 


All about how to keep or recapture 
your youth. 

Any of the travel organizations ad- | 
vertising in these pages will tell you | 
free of charge how to do it. 

Write them or call at their offices. 
They'll prescribe the trip best suited to 
the limitations of your time and money. 

We guarantee that when you return 








you'll say “Oh, boy! I’ve had the 
time of my young life and I feel like a | 
new man. | 
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“Runs in the Family” 


OOR old souls! 
Prey think that 

bent backs and 
knotted hands are in- 
evitable at their age. If 
only they had known, 
they could have pre- 
vented the misery of 
what they call “rheu- 
matism™. 
For centuries all sorts of 
pains and aches have 
been charged to rheu- 
matism. A stiff shoulder 
was rheumatism. A crip- 
pled arm was rheuma- 
tism. A creaking knee 
was rheumatism. 


But now authorities 
agree that the term 
“rheumatism” should be 
discarded and that 
“rheumatic diseases”’ 
should be separated into 
two main divisions. In 
the first and more im- 
portant division is placed 
Acute Rheumatic Fever. 
Chronic Arthritis. 


In the second 


Acute Rheumatic Fever 
is an Infectious Disease 


It is caused by a germ which can be passed 
from person to person as the germs of 
other diseases are transferred. Most at- 
tacks come between the ages of five and 
fifteen. From then on the likelihood 
gradually lessens. 


The grave danger from acute rheumatic 
fever is that the germs may attack the 
heart, causing that most fearsome of all 
ailments—heart disease. 


A noted physician reports that not less 
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*“How’s the rheumatiz today, Joe?’’ 
“Pretty bad—but got to expect it—runs in the family. 
**Mine, too. Father had it before me.” 


than 40% of the persons who suffer 
from rheumatic fever develop chronic 
heart disease. Of the cases of heart 
disease in childhood, eight out of ten are 
the result of rheumatic infection. 


The germ of acute rheumatic fever prob- 
ably enters the body through the mouth 
or nose and may pass through diseased 
tonsils, infected sinuses or teeth direct 
into the blood, and so to the heart. 


Children often have rheumatic infection 
which passes unrecognized by the parents. 
St. Vitus’ Dance is one indication. So 
called “growing pains” are another—it 
does not hurt to grow. Frequent attacks 
of tonsilitis may be a source of rheumatic 


infection. Protect your 
children from this men- 
ace to life and health. 
Have their throats, noses 
and mouths examined 
twice a year so that any 
possible condition which 
threatens acute rheu- 
matic fever may be 
corrected. 


Chronic Arthritis— 
A Rheumatic Disease 


While acute rheumatic 
fever is caused only 
by a germ, chronic ar- 
thritis, which means 
“inflammation of a 
joint”, may come from 
one of many causes. An 
injury to a joint, faulty 
posture, improper diet, 
the poisons from infec- 
tious diseases, germsfrom 
diseased tonsils, teeth, 
gall bladder, appendix 
or intestines—these are 
some of the causes. 
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Unless effective measures are taken to 
check the disease, chronic arthritis may 
progress to a state in which the victim 
is totally crippled and 

painfully deformed. That 

is just what happened 

in days gone by when 

the disease was not un- 

derstood. 


At the first signs of 
arthritis—stiff neck, lum- 
bago, stiffness or creaking 
of the joints—have an 
expert search for the 
source of the trouble. 
Avoid needless suffering. 
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Rheumatic fever is the greatest known menace to the health of 
the heart, and heart disease causes more deaths every year in 


the United States than any other disease. 


sso 


“rheumatic diseases’”’. 


working people of all ages and of both sexes, no less than one- 
sixth of the total “sick absences” during a year was due to 
And this was exclusive of loss of time 


In a study lasting more than a year and covering 571,000 
workers of both sexes and all ages, the Metropolitan Life In- 


due to heart disease developing from rheumatic fever that had 
occurred during the childhood or youth of these workers. 


Send for our booklet “Rheumatic Diseases”. It will be mailed 


surance Company learned that of all the diseases causing loss 


of time from work “rheumatic diseases” head the list. free and may be the means of saving you and your family 


much unnecessary suffering. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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A survey conducted in England showed that among 91,000 
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